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50ME FECUNDITY 5YMBOL5 IN ANCIENT CHINA 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN. 


This paper has a limited scope. The beliefs and cult elements in ancient China 
connected with fecundity — and fertility, w^hich is alw^ays closely allied with 
fecundity — are numerous and often curious and difficult of interpretation. For 
the time being I limit my investigations mainly to two symbols of fecundity, 
which I have special reasons for taking up at present in this periodical: in its 
first volume considerable space was devoted to the psychological basis and 
primitive meaning of certain decorative motives. On the one hand Dr. Hanna 
Rydh treated the triangular and pointed (toothed) ’’death-pattern” on 
the prehistoric Chinese grave urns and its highly interesting affinities all over the 
old world; she suggested as an interpretation that it was a fecundity-vitality- 
resurrection s 3 rmbol, and she read the triangle as a symbol of fecundity in 
women. In this paper I will try to show that pointed or even triangular symbols in 
ancient China sometimes served the opposite purpose, having indeed a phallic 
meaning. On the other hand. Professor J. G. Andersson emphasized the fact 
that the cowry shell, which through its similarity with the woman’s vulva 
has enjoyed a world-wide appreciation as possessing magic power and has there- 
fore been considered a precious thing, occurs also in the stone age graves of China, 
and reoccurs as painted ornament on certain prehistoric grave urns. I will follow 
up this interesting track and see if in the oldest historical China there are 
to be found any ideas about shells as feminine symbols and magic 
producers of fecundity. 

I. 

It is not my intention here to enter into any comparative study of phallicism. 
There is already an extensive literature on the subject* and I will not waste any 
space on a recapitulation of the main facts but consider them as already known 
to the reader. There is, however, one feature on which I want to lay strong 
stress: the connection to be observed almost everywhere where phallicism exists, 
between fecundity and fertility rites, the phallus cult serving to secure 
good crops. This is characteristic of the ancient Priapos cult in the classical 
world, and also to a certain extent of the Dionysos cult: Martin P. Nilsson, Griechi- 
sche Feste, p. 261, says: ”Als Gott der Fruchtbarkeit und der Vegetation ist 
Dionysos der Gott des Phallus”. Wilke** speaks of Indian, Egyptian, Thracian 

♦ A fairly comprehensive bibliography is to be found inter alin in A. Moll, Handbuch der 
Sexualwissenschaften 1912; Stoll, Das Geschlechtsleben in der Volkerpsychologie, 1908; Martin 
P. Nilsson, Primitive Religion, Tubingen (1911). 

♦♦ Die Religion der Indo-Germanen in archaologischer Beleuchtung, p. 11. 
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and Greek phallus processions intended to give strength to the crops. Krauss* 
gives a photograph of a big phallic pole in the middle of a growing field in 
India. O. Ahngren, in his spendid work on the prehistoric Swedish rock 
carvings**, gives good reasons for believing that the numerous phallic scenes there 
depicted were intended to give fertility just as well as fecundity. 

In an old agrarian country like China, where moreover the fecundity of the 
family has always been counted the greatest felicity, one would a priori expect 
to find a well developed phallicism. But no serious attempts have yet been made, 
so far as I am aware, to prove the existence of phallicism in ancient China. 
Occasional hints in this direction have been made, it is true: e. g., H. A. Giles, in 
his Chinese-English dictionary, under the word [l],*** speaks of ’’the oblong box- 
shaped ornament seen half-way up a Chinese flag- staff, supposed to be a relic of 
phallic worship”. And T. MacClatchie has triedf to interpret the symbols k'ien 
and k'un of the I king as corresponding to the lingam and yoni of Indian cult, 
but his entirely unproved fancies have been severely but justly condemned by 
Legge, Forke and others. Forkeft sums up: ’’Die Chinesen selbst haben von einem 
Phalluskult nicht die geringste Vorstellung”. 

The difficulties of tracing and proving possible phallic phenomena are indeed 
considerable. Archaeological excavations from the most ancient times have so 
far been very rare, and we know very little of what the Chinese soil hides. 
Ancient customs have been largely described in the oldest literature, but seldom 
their origin and purport. Cult performances of a phallic origin may be described 
without our suspecting the phallicism behind them. It is first in Chou time that 
w’e obtain a rich documentation of various cult elements and of the ritual system 
as a whole. But many rites were then already a thousand years old or more, 
and their original bearing had very likely been more than once already obscured to 
the performers themselves. It is therefore due to a lucky chance, if we now and 
then gel light thrown on the real and original significance of a Chinese rite. 

I will describe here certain phenomena in which I propose to see suggestions 
of an ancient Chinese phallicism. 


3*S ♦ 

5*: 

Palaeography is often of great ethnographic value, and particularly 
so the remarkable Chinese script. We find in Chinese a character [2], earlier 
written as a simple drawing [3]. w^hich means ’ancestor’, the procreator of the 
race, and here there is a priori a great probability that w’e have a phallic picture. 

* Indischer und Scrbischcr Feldfruchtbarkeitzaiiber, Anthropophyteia vol. VI. 

HdUristningar och kultbruk (Gravures sur r ocher s et rites magiques) in Kungl. Vitterhets 
Historic och Anlikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, 35, (Slockholm) 1926/27. 

*** All Cliiiu'se characters arc brought together in a foot-note on the right-hand page, 
t China Review I p. 152 ff. and IV p. 257 ff. 

tt Geschichtc der alien Chinesischen Philosophie 1927 p. 12. 
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1 have believed so for a long time; but an isolated interpretation like that is 
almost void of real value. If this interpretation of the character is to be con- 
vincing, it must have, first, additional palaeographic proof, and secondly, 
some support of a more concrete kind, suggestions of a phallic cult in other 
sources. 

The character tsu [2] is explained by Hii Shen in his Shuo wen kie tsi (100 
A. D.), and by his followers down to our time, as consisting of the ’’radical” 113 
shi [4] and tsu [5] as phonetic. This tsu Hii Shen defines thus: ”a stand (tsien 
[6], a support for sacrificial gifts), from ki [7], small table, the feet having two 
stretchers, the horizontal stroke being the earth”. And he adds that there was 
an old variant [8] without the stretchers. Then he gives another word tsu [9] 
’sacrificial table for meat’, of which he says: *'tsu is the ritual tsu. The character 
is formed from half [the character] you, ’meat’ (or: the meat of half a victim) 
on the top of a tsu [5]”. The later commentators have sometimes thought that 
tsu [5] is only the archaic form for this same tsu [9] ’sacrificial table’, so e. g. 
Wang Yiin in his well-known Shuo wen kie tsi ku tu. There is some difficulty 
in this: tradition has it that the modern tsu [5l was an ancient tsiwo in the even 
tone (p'ing sheng), but modern tsu [9] ’sacrificial table’ an ancient tsiwo in the 
rising tone ( shang sheng ). If this is right, they may be cognate words but not 
identical. How^ever, Shuo wen's tsu [5] in the sense of ’stand’ does not 
occur, as far as I know, in a single ancient text. I am afraid the word has never 
existed, but is a free construction of Hii’s, under the influence of the word tsiwo 
[9] ’sacrificial table’, very common in the classics, in which the right half obviously 
gives a picture of some kind of table or stand. Be this as it may, it is out of the 
question to admit, with Hii and his followers, that this tsu [5] (anc. tsiwo) or 
possibly tsu (anc. tsiwo) is simply a phonetic in tsu (anc. tsuo) [10] ’ancestor’. 
(The ’’radical” being a later addition, tsiwo or tsiwo would then have been used 
alone and as a whole as kia tsie [11], phonetic loan, for ’ancestor’.) In the first 
place, a table or a stand must be essentially flat at the top, whereas tsu 
’ancestor’ is written with a more or less pointed, often very sharp top, in the 
majority of the ancient bronze inscriptions. Secondly and above all, the whole 
idea of this phonetic loan is absurd: the word tsu ’ancestor’ written with this sym- 
bol occurs in thousands of inscriptions ever since Yin time (oracle bones and bronze 
inscriptions). It is inconceivable that the Chinese from this early date should 
have written that important w’ord ’ancestor’ with a character which properly meant 
’a stand’, because of a certain phonetic similarity. T. Takata, in his Ku chou 
p*ien, has rightly seen this and clearly distinguished between the drawing tsu [12] 
’ancestor’ (anciently pronounced tsuo) and tsu (anc. tsiwo) (or tsu, anc. tsiwo?) 
’a sacrificial stand’, written more flat [13]. This latter, consequently, we can 
now leave out of the discussion entirely. 

>£ ’TL "R 'f# “i. 
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In PI. I below I give a selection of variants of the character tsu ’ancestor’ from 
ancient sources; a and b, 1 — 5 are taken from the oracle bones of Honan, b 6, 7, 
c, d and e 1 — 4 are from bronzes of the Yin and Chou dynasties. 

It is easily seen that some of the most ancient forms are clear phallic drawings, 
which is very natural and reasonable as a designation for ’ancestor’, the pro- 
creator of the clan. 

We have to observe, however, the interesting fact that of the Yin time 
forms as well as of those from the Chou period, some are more elaborate and 
complete, whereas others are reduced to triangles. Through a comparison 
with the completer forms of the character, the triangle can be determined to be 
but a simplification of the more elaborate drawing, which has a triangular top 
and a rectangular lower part: by making the whole pictogram triangular, the side 
strokes are more easily drawn. And the triangular variant gives us a possibility 
of obtaining a valuable palaeographic parallel, which gives important support 
to the theory. 

I have to insert here a remark in parenthesis. In our current Chinese writing, 
which goes back, in principle, directly to Ts’in and Han times, the phonetic 
compounds (hie sheng), characters consisting of one signific (’’radical”) and one 
’’phonetic”, form the great majority; so called kia tsie [11] phonetic loans, where 
a character, without the addition of any signific, stands for another word because 
of sound similarity, e. g. [14] wan ’scorpion’ used for wan ’ten thousand’, are com- 
paratively very rare. In Chou time, on the contrary, the kia tsie were extremely 
common, and the phonetic compounds much rarer than in later times.* In fact, 
the majority of the latter seem to have been created out of kia tsie characters by 
a later (late Chou, Ts’in, Han) addition of elucidating, specifying signifies (’’radi- 
cals”). What is now the ’’phonetic half” of the character, was in middle Chou 
time the entire character, used as a kia tsie, phonetic loan. We can verify this 
assertion by opening any of the numerous repertories of bronze inscriptions. Take, 
e. g. the Kun ku lu kin wen of Wu Shi-fen, and open, at random, kiian 3 c: 
in a few pages you meet cases like [16] for [17], [18] for [19], [20] for [21], 
[22] for [23], [24] for [25], [26] for [27], [28] for [29], [30] for [31], [32] for [33], 
[34] for [35] etc. This is a fact well-known to all students of Chinese palaeo- 
graphy. 

* W. Soothill, J. R. A. S. 1925, p. 122 says: ’The oldest Chinese books we possess, notably the 
Odes, clearly prove the age-long existence of ’’phonetics” as part of the w'ritten system”. This 
is of course a very foolish remark. When e. g. in the Siao ya, ode Ch’u ts’i, the w’ord ko ’to 
come’ is written [15] with the ’’radical” ’tree* and ko ’each* as ’’phonetic”, this does not mean 
that the word was so written in Chou time. We have ample proofs in the bronze inscriptions 
that the word was written without any ’tree’ radical, and ko ’each’ >vas not a phonetic in our 
sense of the term, but a kia tsie. Soothill seems not to suspect the well-known fact that the 
ancient texts were transcribed by the Han dynasty scholars into the script of their owm time. For 
the study of the writing of the Chou dynasty, therefore, the literary texts are seldom of any 
use: we have to go to the contemporary inscriptions. 
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There is, however, one fact of great importance which has to be pointed out. 
It is by no means always the original sense which in later times has 
been allowed to monopolize the original (simple) character: lai [36] origin- 
ally meant ’wheat, barley’ (so used in Shi king, Chou sung) but has been applied 
as a kia tsie for the homophonous verb lai ’to come’. The original word still 
exists, but it is this original word itself, not the intruder, 
that has had to take on a specifying radical: [37] ’wheat, barley’. The reason 
for this is obvious; lai ’to come’ is a much more common word than lai ’wheat’, 
and therefore it has monopolized the original, simpler form. From this example 
we can deduce the following principle of analysis. In examining a character 
like [36] we must say, without any prejudice on the strength of the writing usage 
of modern times: the drawing [36] must-have depicted either ’to come’ or ’wheat’, 
and the choice between them cannot in any way be influenced by the fact that 
in later times it is lai ’to come’ and not lai ’wheat’ which is written [36]. 

These considerations bear strongly on the case we now are going to examine. 
There are three characters [38] po (ancient b'nk) ’white’, [39] po (anc. pnk) ’eldest 
brother’ (secondarily ’senior, prince’ etc.), and [40] p*o (anc. p'nk) ’soul’, which 
are intimately connected, having been written, originally, with the same symbol 
[41] all three of them — the radicals [42] ’man’ and [43] ’spirit’ being later 
specifying additions. Here we must apply the principle just deduced, and state: 
the symbol [41], i. e. in modern execution [38], must have had for its object, 
originally, either b'nk ’white’ o r pnk ’eldest brother’ o r p*nk ’soul’. The 
fad that in later times it is b'nk ’white’ which has monopolized the original 
character, and that pnk ’eldest brother’ has had to be specified by the signific 
man’ and p’oAr ’soul’ by the signific ’spirit’ by no means proves that it was just 
'while’ and not ’eldest brother’ or ’soul’ which [41], i. e. [38] symbolized from 
the beginning. It may have meant ’white’, and then ’eldest brother’ and ’soul* 
are secondary uses of the character; it may equally well have meant ’eldest 
brother’ — ’white’ and ’soul’ being secondary applications; and it may have meant 
’soul’ — ’white’ and ’eldest brother’ being secondary uses of the symbol. 

In the choice between the three, the Shuo wen kic tsi has adopted ’white’ as 
the original sense and offers us a brilliant speculation: ”It is the colour of the 
Western Quarter. At all ritual performances of the yin (dark, female) kind, the 
colour of the objects is white. [The character is formed] from [44] ju ’to enter’ 
and [45] er ’two’ combined: ’two’ is a yin number”. And the famous expounder 
of the Shuo wen, Tuan Yii-ts’ai, quite seriously adds that whereas ch*u ’to go 
out, outside’ is yang (bright, male), [44] ju ’to enter, interior’ is yin. 

“ % ^ 
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L. Wieger* follows another interpreter: ”it is a picture; before yet the sun has 
come up, there is first produced a small ray of light” (the point at the top of a 
’sun’ indicating this first ray) — thus the day becoming ’bright, white’. This 
would certainly be a much better solution, were it not for the fact that in none 
of the ancient Chou inscriptions is there any round sun disc, as in the character 
ji, ’sun’, with a dot at the top. The character is indeed quite different. PI. I, 
e 5 — 7, f 1 — 6 shows a few variants from Yin and Chou time**. The char- 
acter is pointed and often quite triangular. And this gives us the key to its 
sense. The similarity with the tsu ’ancestor’ pictogram is striking — it is merely 
a simpler form of the same drawing! And this fact becomes definite as soon as we 
think of the parallelism in sense: the symbol [46], which occurs in hundreds 
of inscriptions from Yin and Chou times in the sense of [47] (’eldest brother’ and 
’prince’) means originally pok ’eldest brother’ and all which that entails. 
What the tsu ’ancestor’ is to the clan as a whole, the fundamental point, the po 
(anc. pok) ’eldest brother’ is to the living generations of the clan: he is the 
clan, he carries it and represents it, he brings the sacrifices to the ancestors, 
he is sometimes called straight out tsung [48] ’the clan man’ (I li, Couvreur p. 
397). He is the present progenitor of the family. Hence also the sense of po 
’chief’, which became a nobility title (a feudal prince of a certain category). 

That indeed the ’eldest brother’, through this character, is indicated as the 
’‘progenitor” and that the character has a phallic purport, is confirmed by several 
facts. 

Suggestive, though of course not conclusive, are the titles of the five categories 
of feudal princes: kung, hou, po, tsi, nan. Out of these five, the first kung [49] 
in modern Chinese means ’male’, and was used in the sense of ’father’ even 
in Chou time (Lie-tsi) and Han time (Kia I). The last one nan [50] has meant 
’male’ all through the history of the Chinese language. This may be an indicium 
that the application of the third one, po (pok) ’eldest brother’ for ’prince’, is due 
to an analogous mental procedure. 

Much more important is the fact that our symbol [46] i. e. [51] occurs also in 
the character p’o (anc. pok) ’soul’, with ’spirit’ as an elucidating, additional 
signific [52]. The soul ideas in ancient China have been much studied, and it 
is a well-known fact that the p’o was the animal soul, the vitality soul, bound to 
the body and its life functions, and that it was created at the moment of con- 
ception (Maspero, La Chine antique p. 176: ”Le p’o venait le premier au 
moment de la conception”), whereas the hun [53] is of a more spiritual kind. 
Indeed, the Tso chuan, Chao kung 7th year, expressly says that the p’o comes at 
the conception (’’the first transformation, reaction” [54]), but the hun only after 
the birth [55]. And Li ki (Couvreur I, 613) says that the hun and the ’’breath” at 
death go to Heaven, but the body and the p’o go to the Earth. L. Wieger has 

♦ Rudiments 12, Caracteres, 1905, p. 269. 

** Cf. T. Taka la, Ku chou p*ien, k. 30, p. 7. 
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very aptly expressed this in the following way*: ’’L’homme a deux Hmes, un 
double principe de vie. D’abord p’o [52], Tame [43] issue du po [51] sperme 

paternel Apres la naissance, I’absorption et la condensation de Tair [56] 

ou yun [57] produisent la seconde ame, [43] Tame [53] a^rienne”. He therefore 
translates our p*o (anc. p*Dk) [52] ’’L’ame spermalique”, the sperma soul. If all 
this is correct, which I think is indubitable, then po ’eldest brother’ and p’o 
'spermatic soul’ must be cognate words, or rather two variations of the same 
stem. Po ’eldest brother’ has then the primary sense of ’’progenitor’ (’’the clan 
man”) — for the difference in initial consonant cf. p. 28 below. It both po 
’eldest brother’ (progenitor) and p’o ’spermatic soul’ were felt to be one and the 
same word stem — and hence originally designed by the same pictogram [58] — 
this latter must necessarily be a phallic design. The sense ’white’ of the character 
[46, 51] is consequently a secondary application. Now, if this picture is a phallic 
design, this goes strongly to prove the correctness of the parallel case: that tsu 
’ancestor’ [62] means ’the phallus man’, the progenitor. It is the same graphic 
idea applied in slightly varied form to two words: ’ancestor’ and ’eldest brother’. 

So far we have dealt with palaeographic questions exclusively, and shown 
that tsu [59] and po [58] are phallic script elements. The question is now 
whether the phallus idea is limited to the script, or phallus elements were 
to be found in real life, in the customs and cults. As departed ancestors have 
been worshipped since time immemorial by sacrifices to the ancestral tablets, and 
as these tablets, even in their modern forms [60], bear a considerable resemblance 
to some of the most ancient variants of the character tsu ’ancestor', the phallic 
pictogram, it seems very natural to suspect that the ancestral tablets originally 
were phalli, representing the procreative force of the family. 

Several objections might be made against this idea. If we suppose that the 
picture tsu [59] is not only a script symbol for the notion ’ancestor’ but a drawing 
of a concrete phallic ancestral tablet, it may seem strange that the technical term 
for ’ancestral tablet’ was as a rule chu [61] ’master’ and not tsu [59]. Yet it 
must be conceded that it was practical to have two distinct denominations for 
’ancestor’ and ’ancestral tablet’, and, besides, there are cases where tsu is really 
used in the concrete sense of ’ancestral tablet’. In a commentary to Chou lij 
Siao tsung po, the scholar Cheng Hiian (2d c. A. D.) states that the portable 
ancestral tablets carried on war expeditions were called tsu [62] , which 
explains the sentence of the Shu king (Legge p. 155): ”if you act according to my 
orders, I will reward you before the tsu [62] ancestral tablets”. Still more 
convincingly does this appear in the Shi ki of Si-ma Ts’ien, Wu ti pen ki, where the 
word is combined with ni [63] 'father’s tablet’: kuei ko yii ni tsu [64] ’’when he 

♦ Taoisme II, p. 26 . 

^ 5 - ia ^ ^ 6 
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returned he made a visit to the tablets of his father and ancestor”. This indeed 
is a quotation from the Shu king, Shun tien (Legge p. 37), where it is written 
i tsu [65]; but as the Shang shu ta chuan (former Han dynasty time) ap. Tsi chi 
tung kien, ts^ien pien, quotes ni tsu [63] , just as Si-ma Ts’ien does, this is certainly 
the reliable kin-wen version, and the expression does not mean ’the cultivated 
ancestor’ (Legge) but ’the tablets of father and ancestor’ (cf. Yii Yiie, Huang 
Ts*ing king kie su pien, k. 1364, p. 6). 

Another objection might be that there are some possibilities that the tablet 
was originally a human figure. Chavannes* says about the chu ’ancestral 
tablet’: ”Ce terme est g6n6ralement traduit par le mot ’tablette’; de nos jours, 
en effet, le tchou est, dans la plupart des cultes Chinois, une tablette en bois sur 
laquelle on inscrit le nom du dieu. Cette tablette passe actuellement pour etre 
le si^ge materiel ou vient se poser la divinity ; cependant, certains rites qui se sont 
conserves jusqu’^ maintenant nous r^v^ent que la tablette 6tait primitivement 
autre chose que le siege du dieu: elle en 4tait la vivante image; dans le culte des 
ancetres, une des c6r4monies essentielles consiste h ponctuer la tablette, tien 
tchou, c’est-a-d. k marquer avec des points de sang les endroits de cette tablette 
ou sont census se trouver les yeux et les oreilles du d^funt; le sang les anime et 
fait entendre et voir Tame log^e dans la tablette; ce rite est d’une signification 
identique k celui par lequel on ouvre les yeux des statues bouddhiques, et il prouve 
k mon sens, I’identit^ fonci^re de la tablette et la statue”. 

This is certainly an interesting suggestion, but the conclusion is much too risky. 
On the one hand, nothing can be concluded from entirely modern customs, 
possibly influenced by foreign (buddhistic) ideas, customs which in a popular and 
naive fashion put ideas into rites two or three thousand years old which w*ere 
never there originally. The tien chu means in most parts of China simply the 
addition, by some authoritative person, of the last dot in the character chu on the 
ancestral tablet**, and the ’’eyes and ears” version is surely but a popular corrup- 
tion and naive amelioration of this custom. If we reason like Chavannes, we 
might just as well conclude, from the modern custom of painting eyes at the 
stem of a boat, that in ancient limes the boat was primarily the image of a 
living animal! The phenomenon is much more simple from the point of view of 
popular rationalism: one must have eyes and ears in order to see and hear; the 
spirit takes its place in the tablet; one must furnish him with the means of 
observing the homage paid to him! This is perfectly parallel with the boat case: 
’’supposee no have eyes, how can look-see?”, any sampan man of Shanghai will 
tell you. Nothing can be safely concluded from such premises. 

E. Erkes*** tries to furnish ancient text proofs that the ancestral tablet was an 
image. He quotes the T'ien wen of K’ii Yiian, stating that Wu wang tsai shi [66] 

♦ Le T'ai chan, essai de monographie d*un culte Chinois, 1910, p. 476. 

** See W. Grube, Religion und Kultus der Chinesen 1910, p. 193. 

*** Artibus Asiae nr. 1, 1928. 
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brought the corpse (of Wen wang) on a car with him into the battle, whereas 
Sl-ma Ts’ien (Shi ki, Chou pen ki) says that he brought the mu chu ’wooden 
tablet’ of Wen wang [67]. ’’Possibly”, says Erkes, ’’the two different records 
preserve the traditions of two different customs, the latter of which must then, 
in all probability, have developed from the former”. He seems to think that the 
substitution of the mu chu ’wooden tablet’ for the corpse (if really a corpse is 
intended; the word shi is ambiguous) proves the mu chu to have been an image 
of the corpse, and therefore he translates mu chu by ’wooden statue’. 
Nothing can be more arbitrary. The mu chu, wooden ancestral tablet, was the 
resting place of the ancestor’s spirit, once his body was dead and decomposed. 
In this sense it was a substitute for his body, his spiritual force had entered it, 
and therefore it was carried into battle, bringing this mental force of his into 
play on the side of the descendant. But this, of course, proves nothing at all about 
the shape of the mu chu, or any similarity on its part to the ’’corpse”. Erkes’ 
argument falls to the ground, because the essential link in the chain is missing. 

Much better reasons can be adduced, I think, for my phallic theory. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the ancestral cult did not serve 
the sole purpose of helping and appeasing the spirits. On the contrary it was 
rather egoistic: something was wanted from the spirits. This something was 
certainly good luck generally, their advice (through the oracle) and so on, but 
above all it was their help for the maintaining and propaga- 
tion of the family. The ancestral cult was above all a fecundity cult. 
For this we have verba formalia in the precious Tso chuan, Yin kung, 8th year. 
Prince Hu of Cheng goes to Ch’en to meet his bride. On their return they first have 
their nuptials, and only afterwards announce the match in the ancestral temple. 
The officer K’ien says: ’’They are not real husband and wife, they cheat 
their ancestors. It is against the rites. How can they breed?”. 
The cheated ancestor withholds from them what he otherwise confers: the breed- 
ing force, the fecundity. Already this fecundity purport of the ancestral 
cult makes the phallic theory plausible. 

But we can get more binding proofs elsewhere. As a point of departure I take 
the well-known fact, already emphasized on p. 1 above, that fecundity and 
fertility are intimately connected in the mentality of ancient peoples, and 
that phallicism has regularly had to do with the crops of the soil. It is therefore 
but natural that the ancestral cult (fecundity cult) and the cult of the soil (fertility 
cult) should go hand in hand. That this has been the case in China, that the 
tsu miao or tsung miao ’ancestral temple’ on the left (east) side of the king’s or 
the feudal prince’s palace, and the altars of the She-Tsi ’gods of the Soil and the 
Grain’, to the right (west) of it, were indissolubly connected, has been fully proved 
by Chavannes, who writes as follows (Le Tai chan, p. 511): 
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”La vie nationale est dominie dans tons ses actes par le dieu du sol et par le 
temple ancestral. La presence de ces deux puissances tut^laires du royaume est, 
a proprement parler, ce qui constitue le veritable si^ge du gouvernement; la capi- 
tale est fondle sur Tautel et sur le temple. Quand un souverain cree ou choisit 
une ville pour y fixer sa residence, son premier soin est d’^tablir I’autel du dieu 
du sol et le temple ancestral ... (p. 516:) L’union des dieux du sol et des moissons 
avec le temple ancestral est si intime qu’elle se manifesto k nous dans une mul- 
titude de faits. Sur le point de partir pour une expedition militaire, celui qui etait 
a la tete des troupes se rendait dans le temple ancestral pour y recevoir I’ordre 
d’entrer en campagne, et aupres du dieu du sol pour y recevoir une portion de la 
viande crue offerte en sacrifice. — Toutes les fois qu’il y avait une grande 
calamite dans le ciel ou sur la terre, on faisait les sacrifices presents par les rites 
aux dieus du sol et des moissons et au temple ancestral, et e’est le siao tsong po 
qui y presidait, — En 548 av, J. C. un prince, dont la capitale vient d’etre prise, 
attend ses vainqueurs en habit de deuil, tenant dans ses bras son dieu du sol et 
faisant presenter par le chef de ses armees les ustensiles sacres du temple 
ancestral: il offre ainsi son pays tout entier au triomphateur ennemi. — En 543 
av. J. C. un grand incendie a Song est annonce d’avance par une voix prophetique 
dans le temple ancestral et par un oiseau qui crie sur I’autel du dieu du sol de 
Po, le dieu de la dynastie Yin, dont etaient issus les princes de Song. Dans le 
temple ancestral du Fils du Ciel comme sur son autel du dieu du sol, im des rites 
essentiels du sacrifice consistait a prendre de la viande des victimes et a en donner 
a certaines personnes afin de renforcer par I’absorption d’une mSme nourriture 
sacr6e les liens qui les unissaient au souverain ...” 

M. Granet* gives further proofs: ’’Apres les grandes battues destinies k fournir 
les Ancetres de gibier, celui-ci est pr4sent6 au Dieu du Sol. Apres une guerre 
victorieuse, les trophtes sont donnas soit aux Ancetres, soit au Dieu du Sol, car ce 
sont 1^ des divinit^s parentes”. And Granet suggests even (ibid. p. 126) that the 
two cults are really the result of a division and specialization of one primary cult. 

This connection between the fecundity cult and the fertility cult gives me occa- 
sion for examining the latter, in quest of proofs for my phallic theory. 

The worship of some deity or deities of the Earth is among the oldest rites which 
we have evidence of in China, and this cult has been much studied by Western 
sinologues. The first great monograph on this subject was produced by Chavannes 
in the work quoted above. He there discusses thoroughly the god or gods which 
from remote antiquity down to modern times have been worshipped under the 
name of She [68], god of the Soil. He describes how She gods existed for the 
whole kingdom, for the feudal states, for the districts and for the villages. A She 
should have an altar in the open, a sacred tree, and a pole, for which the tech- 
nical term was chu [69] ’master’ (same term as for ’ancestral tablet’!), according 

* Danses et ligendes de la Chine ancienne p. 129 . 
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to Chavannes’ belief made of stone — though the proofs on this point seem 
meagre (there are no points of appiii older than Cheng Huan, t 200 A. D.). The 
god She was anciently identified with Hou-t’u [70], which Chavannes translates 
’'prince Terre” (just as he translates Hou Tsi ’’prince Millet”), and Hou-t’u is 
described as a deified hero, Kou-lung [71], the son of Kung-kung [72]. 

The fundamental passages in this case are four: 

Li ki, Tsi fa (Couvreur II, p. 269): ”Kung-kung was hegemon over the nine 
provinces. His son was called Hou-t’u [70]. He could put in order [73] the nine 
provinces, hence they sacrificed to him as She [68], god of the Soil”. 

Tso chuan, Chao kung, 29th year, (Couvreur p. 455): ”Kung-kung had a son 
called Kou-lung. He was Hou-t’u. These shared in two of the sacrifices. Hou-t’u 
was She, the god of the Soil [74]”.* 

Tso chuan, Chao kung, 29th year, (Couvreur p. 453): ’’The ruler (governor, 
administrator, official) of the earth (soil) was called Hou-t’u [76]”. 

Kuo yu (Lu yii A): ”His (Kung-kung’s) son was called Hou-t’u. He could put 
in order the nine Vu earths (regions). Hence they sacrificed to him as She, the 
god of the Soil”. 

Of interest are, further, the following statements of later commentators. Cheng 
Hiian comm, to Li ki, Tan kung (Couvreur I, p. 187): ”Hou-t’u is She [77]”. Cheng 
Hiian comm, to Chou li, Ta tsung po (last clauses): ”Hou-t’u is the god (the spirit) 
of the fu earth (soil)” [78]. And the same commentator (passim) says: She is 
the master (ruler, lord) of the earth [79]”. Hiao king wei [80] (Han time): 
’’She is the general god [81] of the 5 kinds of earth”. 

Chavannes remarks that the She cult cannot from the beginning have been 
a worship of the hero Kou-lung, for it is opposed to the fact that when a dynasty 
collapses, its She is walled in and replaced by a new She. He therefore accepts 
the comparatively recent theory, that Kou-lung was merely p'ei [82] an ’’associate” 
at the sacrifices of the god She. This is of course pure scholastics in the typical 
old Chinese style. She, an agricultural god, was in Chou time provided with a 
’’pedigree”, an heroic origin, as a result of the euhemeristic propensities of the 
Chou time scholars.^ That this was so is shown by the fact that the Kou-lung 
origin is not the only myth current about the heroic origin of the She. On the 

* Chavannes, Le T*ai chan p. 505 translates: ”Heou-rou est devenu le dieu du sol’’, and after 
him B. Schindler, Asia Major, Introd. volume p. 316: ”Hou-t’u became She”; but this is to 
violate the text. Wei [75] means simply ’to be’ and is a copula, as regularly in the Tso chuan. 
Legge takes the inconceivable freedom of translating: ”Hou-t’u was sacrificed to at the altar 
of the land”. 
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Li ki passage (Yue ling, Couvreur I, p. 371): ’’[last month of the summer] its 
ruler is Huang ti, its god is Hou-t’u”, Cheng Huan remarks: ”Hou-t’u is also the 
son of Chuan-hii, named Li [83] or [84] who [85] combined the position of 
Hou-t’u [with another office]”. Again, Tso chuan, Wen kung, 18th year, (Couvreur 
p. 553) also connects the Hou-t’u with the emperor Chuan-hii, but with another 
variation of the myth: ”Kao-yang (= Chuan-hii) had 8 talented sons, Ts’ang shu, 

T’uei wei, T’ao yin, Ta lin, Mang hiang, T’ing kien, Chung jung, Shu ta The 

whole world called them pa k*ai ’the eight eminent ones’. When Shun served 
as Yaos minister, he promoted the eight eminent ones and let them preside over 
[the office of] Hou-t’u [86]”. Here there is no mention of Li. So the theme only 
is the same in these versions: some old hero or heroes, who became minister or 
ministers of agriculture and god or gods of the Soil. 

However, as hou [87] in later times always means ’’queen” and not ’’king”, 
already long before Chavannes it had been proposed to see in Hou-t’u a female 
deity, ’’the Queen Earth”, as a counterpart to the masculine Huang T’ien ’’August 
Heaven”, and such a deity really existed in Han time. As this tallies badly with 
the obviously male deity She, anciently identified with Hou-t’u, Chavannes in- 
vestigates the history of the female Hou-t’u cult, and comes to the result, that 
no such cult can he proved to have existed in Chou time, and he thinks it is a 
Han innovation. He concludes (p. 524): ”11 ne semble pas que le sacrifice a la 
terre remonte a une haute antiquity. Ce n’est guere qu’5 I’^poque des Han que 
nous voyons se former nettement la conception de la Terre mdre par opposition 
au Ciel pere; c’est sous I’empereur Wou (140 — 87 av. J. C.) que se constitue le 
culte de la Souveraine Terre a Fen yin, ou la terre 6tait ador^ sous la forme 
d’une femme”. Thus, according to Chavannes, the ancient Hou-t’u ’’minister of 
the earth” has nothing to do with the later Hou-t’u ”La Souveraine Terre”. 

W. Grube in his Religion and Kultus der Chinesen, p. 34, endorses Chavannes’ 
views and adds, that hou [87] ”nach dem altesten Sprachbrauch” always and 
exclusively meant a masculine person. Hou-t’u must therefore mean either Prince 
Earth or (with hou as an adjective) ’’The sovereign Earth”. It is only in Han 
lime that hou took the feminine sense of ’queen, princess, empress’. 

H To these view^s B. Laufer (Jade 1912, p. 144 ff.) raised serious objections: 
’The deity of Earth occupies a prominent place in the religion of the ancient 
Chinese and yields in importance only to Shang ti ’’the Emperor above”, the ruler 
of Heaven. It is simply called Fu [88] and sometimes ti [89] ’’Earth” and fre- 
quently characterized by the attribute hou, meaning a sovereign. The sex is not 
expressed by this word . . . Primarily, Earth was neither a distinctly female nor 
a distinctly male deity, but rather sexless; nevertheless it falls under the category 
yin, the negative, dark, female principle, as already indicated in the Book of 
mutations (Yi king), where the notion of yin is defined as the action of Earth 
(yin ti tao). It is certainly doubtful whether the word yin conveyed in the be- 
ginning a clear sex notion, which may be regarded as a philosophical abstraction 
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of later limes; but there is no doubt that the combination yin yang signified the 
combined action of Heaven and Earth in the production and transformation of 
beings, or the creative powers of these two great forces. In the sacrifices to the 
deity Earth, all paraphernalia are derived from the sphere yin ... It has been 
emphasized that only under the Han dynasty the word hou adopted the meaning 
of ’’princess, empress”, and that first in a hymn of that period the deity Earth 
is conceived as female and is designated as ’’the fertile mother” . . . But this does 
not prove that the deity has been considered a male previously . . . An important 
deity, occupying to a large extent the minds of the people, does not change in a 
day from a male into a female ... A sharp distinction must be made, at the outset, 
between the deity of Earth (t'u) and the spirit of the Soil (She) . . . The spirit of 
the soil is a decidely male god of partially anthropomorphic concept; but it is a 
god restricted in power as to space and lime, it is a god of territorial groups, of 
social communities occupying a more or less limited area of soil. There is a 
complex system of an official hierarchy of a plurality of gods of the soil graduated 
according to rank and power . . . The deity of Earth, however, is infinite in 
space and lime ... It is an almighty, great abstract deity like Heaven . . . The 
dual concept of Heaven and Earth as the deified omnipotent powers of nature 
seems to me to have formed an essential constituent of the most ancient religious 
notions of the Chinese.” 

The Chavannes-Grube theory was further attacked by A. Conrady*. It was 
easy for him to show that the word hou occurs very frequently in the Chou 
literature in the sense of ’queen, princess’: passim in Chou li, Li ki, I Chou shu, 
Tso chuan, even in the Ch'un ts*iu (as early as the year 715 B.C.). And when Cha- 
vannes says that in Chou time the expression Hou-t’u as a counterpart to Huang 
T’ien ’’august Heaven” occurs only in one authentic passage (Tso chuan. Hi kung, 
15th year, Couvreur p. 300: ’’Huang T’ien and Hou-t’u certainly hear your words, 
my prince”, a case which Chavannes admits is ’’embarrassant”), Conrady points 
out (ibid.) that the same antithesis occurs also in the Kiu pien by Sung Yii (C/i’u 
/s7 k. 8). We can add one more example: Kuo yu (Cheng yii, k. 16, p. 7 a) 
w'here it is said ’’May Huang T’ien and Hou-l’u and the earth spirits of the four 
regions punish him”. On the other hand, when B. Schindler** tries to show, that 
Hou-l’u enjoyed a special cult, different from that of She, his reasons are loo 
insignificant to carry conviction. 

Between these opposed positions as to the ’’deity Earth”, Granel*** tries to find a 
conciliatory middle course: ”Les dieus agraires des villes nobles sont des chefs 

♦ Die Chinesischen Handschrifte and sonstige Kleinfunde Sven Hedins in Lou-lan 1920, 
p. 187. 

*♦ Asia Major, Introd. vol. p. 314. 

Danses et ligendes de la Chine ancienne, p. 17. 

is, 4 i. ±. *^.4 “ i “>i!L 
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h^rois^s, cependant que subsiste une Vertu sp^cifiquement feminine dans la terre 
domestique. Entre les id^es du Lieu Saint et de Terre mere, especes de divinit^s 
globales d’aspects neulres ou Wminins, et la conception des dieux males du sol, 
hi^rarchie ftedale de H4ros, le passage est apparent: il laisse voir que la tenure 
masculine est le r^sultat d’un progres g6n4ral, mais acquis de fa^on plus nettc 
dans le droit public, ou, pour parler plus pr^is^ment, dans tout ce qui touche 
d’un peu pres a Tauthorit^ publique”. 

And finally H. Maspero returns brusquely to Chavannes’ opinion*: ”En tete de 
ce pantheon se dressait les trois grands objets du culle officiel, le Seigneur 
d’En-baut, Cbang-ti, dieu du ciel, le Souverain Terre, Heou-t’ou, dieu du sol de 
Tempire, et les Ancetres royaux. Les deux premiers ne formaient pas un couple: 
I’id^e des couples divins est completement 6trang6re a la mytbologie chinoise 
ancienne; c’^taient I’un et I’autre des divinit6s masculins . . . Toutes les fois que 
les textes anciens parlent de Heou-t’ou, il s’agit du Dieu du sol imperial, Keou- 
long. L’id^e de faire de la terre une d^esse est en Chine une idie r^cente qui ne 
remonte qu’^ I’^poque des Han . . . Il est si difficile de chasser des esprits europ4ens 
la hantise de la Terre-Mere du monde classique, qu’on a essay4 a plusieurs reprises 
(Laufer, Schindler) de d^montrer que dans I’antiquite chinoise aussi, Heou-t’ou 
6tait une d^sse, malgr^ I’impossibilit^ d’adapter les textes anciens h cette th^orie, 
ou tout au moins de r^introduire cette id^e par un biais plus ing^nieux que con- 
vainquant (Granet)”. 

I have passed in review all these extremely divergent views of various sinologues, 
because they concern one of the fundamental problems of the ancient Chinese 
religion, and because the question is of great importance for my inquiry in the 
present paper. It is easily seen that Maspero simply shuts his eyes to the facts 
which do not suit his theory. His statements do not hold good. The ancient 
texts about Hou-t’u do not invariably speak of Kou-lung but of various other 
gentlemen (see p. 12 above). Divine couples do exist, and just this fatal Huang- 
T’ien: Hou-t’u (see p. 13 above). And the female nature of the earth is, as proved 
by Laufer, undeniable. 

Granet’s conciliatory theory falls to the ground because, as we shall see (p. 20 
below) the She can be proved already to have existed as a male deity in Yin time. 

But also the reasonings of Laufer have a weak point. In the Western languages 
there is one and the same word for Earth and earth (Terra: terra), if I may be 
allowed to express it so. But in China it is not so. There are two notions with 
distinct words. Ti [90] is Earth as opposed to T’ien, Heaven, the ti which forms 
the ’’floor” of the space of which heaven is the vault, the ti on which mankind 
lives; and there is Vu [91] earth: the soil, the materia (loess, mould, clay, sand 
etc.). The Chinese constantly speak of fien-ti ’’heaven and earth” but never of 
Fien-Fu. It is therefore not correct when Laufer says: ’’the deity of Earth ... it 


* La Chine Antique, p. 161. 
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is simply called Vu and sometimes ti Earth”. All the examples adduced by Laufer 
in order to show ’’Earth” as a female power, the counterpart of the male 
’’Heaven”, have the word ti, not fu. It is indubitable true that in the ancient 
Chinese cosmology ti was really such a female nature power, which together with 
when viewed as a nature power, forms the two sides of the Tao, the great 
creative cycle*. But the word Vu does never occur alone, as a designation for a 
spiritual power, but always in the combination Hou-t’u, and the problem to solve 
is precisely this: is Hou-t’u = Ti [90], the female nature power, or is it = She, the 
admittedly male god of the soil? 

If we examine the ancient cases where Hou-t’u is mentioned, we curiously 
enough have to admit that there is no ”either-or” but a ”both-and” in this case. 
On the one hand there are the three undeniable cases already adduced, where 
Hou-t’u decidedly is equal to Ti, the ’’Earth”. The complete Tso chuan passage 
(Hi kung, 15th year, Couvreur p. 300) runs as follows: ’’You tread on the Hou-t’u, 
my prince, and have over your head the Huang T’ien August Heaven. Huang 
T’ien and Hou-t’u certainly hear your words”. Here we have verba formalin 
that the Earth which we tread on is meant, and yet it is a power who hears the 
human words, a power suitable as witness to a solemn oath**. In the passage in 
CKa ts*i quoted by Conrady, it is said that Huang T’ien sends down such fearful 
rain, that it is doubtful when Hou-t’u will be dry. In these cases Hou-t’u, being 
equal to the female power Ti, must reasonably mean ’’the sovereign Earth” {hou 
being here an adjective). 

On the other hand there are various passages where Hou-t’u is really (as 
Maspero opines) that which all the ancient sources quoted p. 11 above clearly 
state: another name for the She, the god of the soil. Chou li, Ta tsung po (Biot 
I, p. 439) has: ’’When the king will make a great investiture, he first kao Hou-Vu 
announces it to the Hou-t’u” — here it must be a question of the She, from the 
altar of which he takes the clod of earth, which is given to the new feudatory to 

• Laufer has pointed out that already in the I king, yin is said to be the action of the ti 
(later accounts abound in statements that ti has the yin nature, see e. g. Chou-li Biot 1, pp. 421, 
422, 441). It may be that the fundamental idea of yin is not ’female* but ’dark’ (as opposed to 
yang ’bright’) — the soul of man has both yang and yin elements — but even at an early lime all 
categories were assorted between these two, and male fell under yang, female under yin. 
This is so in Chou time, see Chou li, Nei tsai: ”he teaches the inmates of the six palaces yin li 
the yin (= female) riles”. And in the Hi ts*i to the I king it is expressly stated that 
Earth is female: ’’the heavenly force creates the male, the earthly force creates the female 
92]. In any case it would be very bold to suppose that Earth was yin and yet male. 

•• It is remarkable that the naturalistic concept does not prevent the ancient Chinese from 
having at the same time a strongly anthropomorphic conception of these powers. That T’ien, 
Heaven, was anthropomorphic, has been clearly shown by B. Schindler {Op. cit. p. 300 ff.); 
even in Han time the Ch'un ts'iu fan lu speaks of a princess treading in T'ien tsi the foot- 
prints of T’ien and becoming pregnant. 
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build the She of his fief. Again, in Li ki, Tan kung (Couvreur I, p. 187) we find: 
’’When the stale loses a big district or city . . . the prince laments and announces 
it to Hou-t’u” — Cheng Huan is obviously right when remarking that Hou-t’u is 
here equal to She. 

If Hou-l’u in these cases is clearly = She (a male deity), it cannot possibly mean 
here, as above, ’’the sovereign Earth” (the female Ti). But this does not mean 
that Chavannes is right in translating it ’’prince Terre”. This would imply that 
fu soil and She were essentially the same, that She was a personification of fu, 
and, therefdre, that fu soil is male, whereas Ti, Earth, as we have seen, is 
female. That is clearly impossible. Moreover, grammatically the interpreta- 
tion ’’prince Terre”, though constantly repealed by numerous writers, is very 
weak. A title in Chinese is pul after, not before its principal word. One 
says Huan kung, prince Huan, not kung Huan. The best translation in these 
cases, where Hou-t’u is equal to She, seems to me to be one proposed already by 
O. Franke*: ”der den Erdboden beherrscht”, he who dominates, governs the soil. 
Hou is then a verb ’to rule over’. The same would be applicable to the title of the 
wise K’i: Hou-tsi ’he who governs the millet’. This is in perfect harmony with 
other ancient titles, which consist of a verb + a direct object, e. g. si-t'u ’he who 
governs the multitudes’. This interpretation would suit the ancient traditions 
very well, that She got the appellation Hou-t’u ’he who dominates the soil’ from 
the high office he occupied. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion that the term Hou-t’u has two entirely 
different senses: a. the sovereign Earth (equal to Ti); b. the ruler of the soil 
(equal to She). That these two Hou-t’u notions should have developed indepen- 
dently. is, however, obviously unlikely. One of them must be secondary, created 
under the influence of the other. Either ’the ruler of the soil’ (minister of agri- 
culture) was the older meaning, and then it is a word play by some authors to 
use this same term as a poetical counterpart to Huang T’ien, giving it an entirely 
new sense (the sovereign Earth). Or else — and this seems to me to be more 
likely — Hou-l’u was an old poetical synonym for Ti, Earth, and then w^e have 
to conclude, that the Chou time scholars, who wanted to systematize various 
religious notions about earth and soil into a whole, created a kind of equilibrium 
and connection between Ti and She by a simple trick: Ti was Hou-fu (the 
sovereign Earth) — ergo She was also a Hou~Vu, but in another fashion: the 
ruler of the soil: the mythical hero Kou-lung (or somebody else), 
worshipped as She, having been a minister of agriculture I A pia fraus very 
natural to the scholastic mind of the ancient literati. 

These tw^o discordant uses of the term Hou-t’u having been explained, there are 
left the following main facts: Ti is a female nature power. Tu is simply the 
soil (full, of course, of yin force, as it is a part of Ti). This Tu is governed and 

* Keng Tschi Tu, Ackerbau und Seidegewinnung in China, 1913, p. 7. 
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dominated by a male deity She, the god of the soil, by speculative heads applied 
with a fine mythical origin (the hero Kou-lung, or some other hero). 

A final proof of this interpretation we have, 1 think, in the following passage 
in the Li ki, Kiao te sheng (Couvreur 1, p. 586): ’’She is [where you] sacrifice to 
the earth (soil, fu, materia), and he [the god She] dominates (presides over) the 
gin emanations (forces)” [93]. Chavannes (Le Tai chan p. 479) gives the 
free translation: ”Sur I’autel du sol on sacrifie aux (diverses sortes de) sols; ce 
dieu est celui qui preside a I’influence du principe yin*\* Here we get it quite 
clearly: the She, admittedly a male (yang) deity, rules over and do- 
minates the Vu soil, which is full of yin force, being a part of the ti, the Earth 
(as opposed to Heaven). 

It is seen that a very close connection exists between t*u, the soil, and She, the 
god who ruled it, and it is only reasonable that in the script the two words are 
intimately allied. She is written [94] with the ’’radical” [97], occurring in many 
religious characters, and [95] fu, the soil. Shuo wen kie tsi mentions an old 
variant [96] in which a tree is added, alluding to the sacred tree always belonging 
to the She altar (see p. 10 above)**. But the oldest character was simpler; indeed 
it was identical with the symbol for fu soil, without any [97] shi at the side. Such 
it occurs in Liu T’ie-y tin’s Vie-yun ts*ang kuei p. 216, in Lo Chen-yti’s Yin ¥u shu 
ki tfien pien***, k. 1, p. 24 and passim, and obviously also in Wang Kuo-wei’s 
T$ien shou fang so ts'ang Yin ku wen tsi p. l.f 
The fact that one and the same symbol serves fot both She and fu is nothing 
very astonishing, for in archaic Chinese they were phonetically more similar than 
now, and, I believe, even cognate words, two variations of the same stem, which is 
but reasonable in view of the sense: She god of the soil: fu soil. The fu was an 
ancient (6lh c. A.D.) fuo. She was an ancient zia (loaned into ancient Japanese as 
:ia, into ancient Corean as sia). But I have provedft Ibat i- was developed from 

* Couvreur has a dreadful mistranslation: '"Sur les autels de la Terre on sacrifiait aux g^nies 
tot^larire^ du territoire; on y placait la tablelte du principe yin*'. 

•* Schindler, Op. cit. p. 313, gives a series of ’’ancient” variants of the character, but his 
source is Ihe Uu shu Tung, a late work full of apocryphal forms on which nothing can be 
built 

Western scholars regularly transcribe Yin hu shu k'i etc.; but hu here stands for [98], 
which correctly is read k'u (Kuang-yun [99] ts'ie). 

t In spile of Wang Kuo-wei, who in all these cases reads fu and considers the word lo be 
an abbreviation for Siang-t’u, the name mentioned by S!-ma Ts’ien (Chavannes I, p. 175) for the 
grandson of Sic, the first ancestor of the Shang-Yin line. This theory is too far-fetched to be 
seriously considered. Moreover, that it is She and not fu results from the fact that the same 
sentence {Tsien shou fang., p. 1) contains the character i [100], the special sacrifice to the 
She (erroneously read tsu [101] by Wang Kuo-wei, in the wake of Lo Chen-yii cf. p. 19 below), 
tt Analytic dictionary of Chinese, 1923, p. 23. 
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an archaic d* (palatal d), and* that -a in this word came from an archaic -d (open 
o), confirmed, besides, by a rime in the Tso chuan [102]. The earlier history of 
the medial i we know nothing about. Thus one symbol served for both d^(i)d ’god 
of the soil’ and Vuo ’soil’ (for the variation in the initial cf. p. 28 below), and the 
case is quite parallel to that of b*Dk: pok: p'nk treated on p. 5 above. We have to 
apply the same law, laid down on that page, and state: we cannot know a priori 
which is the primary sense of the symbol — the character may have meant first 
She (<d'/d), and then Vu (<t*uo) is a secondary application, or it may have 
meant fu, and then She is a secondary application. 

Hii Shen in his Shuo wen kie tsi takes the latter way, and explains [103] as two 
layers of soil through which a plant bursts forth. But this is untenable. For in 
the Chou time inscriptions the character is seldom written with a horizontal 
upper stroke, but mostly like a peg or pole, rising from the lower surface, 
often with a swelling in the middle, and the same picture occurs already in the 
oracle bones. Some variants from oracle bones and Chou bronzes are given in 
PI. I, f 7 and g 1 — 7. Sometimes the picture is reduced to a simple vertical stroke 
on top of a horizontal**. That it is here really the character in question, is certain: 
we have it in the well-known and unmistakable compound [104] cKen ’dust’ in 
Lo’s Yin k*u shu k*i ts*ien pien k. 7, p. 17. Now, when from Chavannes’ researches 
we know that the She altar, besides a sacred tree, had a p o 1 e (presumably made 
of stone) which represented or indeed was the god She himself, and we clearly 
can recognize the drawing as representing a pole, we must necessarily identify the 
drawing with the sacred She pole, and the ku wen form of Shuo wen kie tsi [105] 
for She therefore gives us, besides the signific shi, a picture of the two sacred 
objects of the She attar: the tree and the pole. When furthermore 1. there is 
an intimate connection between ancestral cult and earth cult; 2. the technical 
term both for the ancestral tablet and for the pole of the She was 
chu [106] (see Chavannes’ work quoted above); then we are authorized to conclude 
that the symbols [107] and [108] are essentially the same, a pole forming a 
fecundity-fertility symbol: in the first case it is the ancestral tablet tsu, in the 
second the soil god She, in both cases a strikingly phallic symbol. 

Fortunately this can be supported by corroborative evidence. There are two 
essential points for which we can give further proofs: first that [109] tsu and 
[no] She depict essentially the same object, and that consequently, just as the She 
pole was a concrete reality, so also [107] tsu was, not only a palaeographic 
element, but a real object of the same purport as the She pole; secondly, 
that those poles (She pole and tsu ancestral tablet) had the sense of male sym- 
bols, were really phalli. 

Of the first point we have several interesting proofs. The principal rite to the 


♦ J.R.A.S. 1928, p. 780 ff. 

** See T. Takata, Ku chou pUen k. 10. p. 1. 
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She was the i [111] sacrifice. The character for i is given in the Shuo wen kie 
tsi as [112], but Hii Shen adds an ancient form [113]. This form we find again 
in the Chou inscriptions and even in the Yin oracle bones, but much more 
elaborate and suggestive. PI. I, h 1 — 7, i 1 — 6 gives a few examples taken from 
both bones and bronzes. Strangely enough, Lo Chen-yii tries to maintain 
that this archaic character is not i but [114] tsu, sacrificial table. Quite apart 
from the fact that we have the evolution line of the character clear from the 
oldest times over the Shuo wen kie tsi into our modern i [111], Lo’s interpretation 
is impossible because it goes against the sense of the inscriptions containing the 
character. That this is so, and that the contexts demand i and do not allow tsu, 
has been clearly proved by T. Takata (Ku chou p*ien, k. 72, p. 4, 5), and I need 
not repeat his arguments here; they are conclusive. 

If we consider the archaic pictogram of i, the sacrifice to She, we recognize on 
the one hand the traditional picture of two slices of meat (raw meat was offered 
up at the i sacrifice; was it hung on the pole, as the pictogram seems to suggest?), 
on the other hand exactly the same symbol [115] which we have earlier encoun- 
tered as a pictogram for tsu ’ancestor’. As this tsu drawing now reoccurs in 
the character i, principal sacrifice to the She, obviously illustrating the She pole, 
this goes to prove that the forms [116] are really only three variants of one and 
the same pictographic idea, and we obtain a striking confirmation of the intimate 
connection between the ancestral temple and the She altar, the identity of meaning 
between tsu ’ancestral tablet’ and She pole (for both of which the ritual term was 
chu [117]). 

Another testimony to the fact, perhaps even more striking, we find in 
Mo-tsi (5th c. B.C.) chapter 31 (Ming kuei, hia). There it is stated: ’’That [the 
state] Yen has the tsu [118] is just the same as that Ts’i has the She-Tsi, that 
Sung has the Sang-lin and that Ch’u has the Yiin-meng”. She-Tsi are the well- 
known ’altars to the She, god of the soil, and Tsi, god of the grain’. Sang-lin 
’The mulberry forest’ was precisely an altar to She, god of the soil, as proved by 
Chavannes (op. cit. p. 475). Now, in Yen, the corresponding place, i. e. the altar 
to the She was called Tsu [118], the very word and the very character which 
means ’ancestor’ and which is originally the pictogram [119] fully discussed 
above! Here, finally, the connection between tsu ’ancestor’ and She ’god of the 
soil’, and the identity of the tsu ’ancestral tablet’ symbol [119] and the She pole 
[120] are proved beyond the possibility of doubt. 

Much has already been said above which makes the phallic nature of this pole 
symbol probable or nearly certain. But we shall now add the final proof of this. 
It is furnished by the character mu [121] ’male’, used as opposed to ’female’: 
mu niu ’a male ox’ = a bull, mu yang ’male sheep’ = a ram etc. Shuo wen kie 
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tsi explains this as consisting of niu [122] ’ox’ as ’’radical” and fu [123] ’earth’ 
(ancient form [124]) as phonetic! This is patently impossible, mu being an 
ancient m9u, Vu an ancient t’uo. The character is obviously a huei-i, logical com- 
pound, and the sense is clear: the [122] ’ox’ with the [124] 'penis'. Here, then 
the Vu ’earth’ pictogram, has a direct phallic meaning. 

It might be objected that this character mUy composed of niu ’ox’ and Vu ’earth* 
may allude to the Vu niu ’’earthen oxen” which were put out in the fields, 
according to the Li kiy Yue ling, ”in order to convoy the retreating cold” [125] in 
the last month of winter. This is the time when winter gives way to commencing 
spring, when yang k'i, the yang^ the bright, warm, male force, will reassert itself. 
Thus the ’’earthen oxen” might become a symbol for the yang and designate 
’male’. This interpretation, though far-fetched, might seem not altogether im- 
possible, and I mention it in order to parry from the beginning this objection, 
which might be put forward. It is rendered impossible because the character mu 
’male’ already occurs frequently in the oracle bones, and there the character varies, 
so that it is sometimes ’ox’ + Vu ’earth’, sometimes yang ’s h e e p’ + t’li, 
which shows that the character has no connection with the old custom of the Vu 
niUy mentioned in the Li ki. The animal may be ox or sheep: the element Vu, 
written [126] (the She pole) is the essential part of the character, it indicates the 
male sex, and is indisputably a phallic symbol. 

Let us sum up. We have seen that [127] She the god of the soil is the picture 
of a pole which, as proved by the character [128] mu ’male’ is a phallus. This 
is very natural, from the analogy of the phallic fertility rites known from other 
ancient civilizations. Now, when there exists an indissoluble connection between 
ancestral cult and She cult; when the She pole [127] is designated by the ritual 
technical term chu [129], just as the ancestral tablet is called chu; when the She 
altar in the feudal state Yen is called tsu, the same word and the same character 
as tsu ’ancestor’; when the word ’ancestor’ is written with a symbol [130] very 
similar to that which designates the She pole; when the She pole, in the principal 
She sacrifice, the i [131], is depicted exactly like one variant of the symbol for 
’ancestor’ [132], and consequently this ’ancestor’ symbol must have meant some 
similar ’’pole” as that of the phallic pole of the She, evidently the chu [129], the 
ritual concrete symbol embodying the ancestor — the ancestral tablet; w^hen, 
finally, this symbol for ’ancestor’, the progenitor, has a striking parallel in the 
character [133] po (anc. pok) ’eldest brother’, the ’clan man’, the progenitor, and 
this same [133] is also read p'nk ’spermatic soul’ — then, it seems to me the chain 
of proof is made of strong and well-forged links. 

A problem in this connection, which should be pointed out, though it is unlikely 
that it can ever be definitely solved, is this: if the She poles were originally phallic 
symbols, and in all likelihood the ancestral tablets as well, how long did they 
continue to be so to the mind of the ancient Chinese? If the people of the second 
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millennium B.C. were still conscious of their phallic purport, which seems likely 
from the composition of the character mu [121] ’male’ (if the Chinese script, 
indeed, is not still older than that millennium), what about the Chou time? 
Were these symbols then simply conventional objects — poles and tablets — the 
original meaning of which was already lost to the millions who sacrificed in front 
of them? I think it very probable that this was the case, because there is no 
Chou text, as far as I am aware, that directly ascribes a phallic value to the She 
pole chu or to the ancestral chu. But it is always risky to build on negative 
evidence. 

* ♦ 

* 

The results attained so far must be said to be of considerable importance. On 
the one hand they furnish us with an interesting explanation of the origin of the 
ancestral tablet, which has played such a predominant part in Chinese culture 
through the ages. On the other hand it throws a new and searching light on a whole 
set of rites of paramount importance in ancient China, connecting still more in- 
timately than before the ancestral temple and the god of the soil, and showing 
China to have had the same system of ideas and rites concerning fecundity and 
fertility as other parts of the Old World. 

But also archaeologically these results may prove to be of importance. It may 
seem strange that so far little or nothing has turned up of all these ancient 
phallic symbols, which must have been quite numerous, if we are right in inter- 
preting both the archaic ancestral tablets and the She god poles as phalli. But 
this is easily accounted for. The ancestral tablets were, as we krtow, made of 
wood. The She poles were, according to Cheng Hilan, made of stone, but we 
shall see below that this scholar of the second century A. D. is not a very reliable 
guide. Indeed, very few of the ancient monuments in China were made of stone, 
and there is no reason to expect the She poles to provide an exception. Moreover, 
Chinese archaeological collectors have taken an interest practically exclusively 
in bronze objects, especially such of artistic value, and rough-hewn stones 
in phallus shape would not be likely to have attracted their attention. That 
such objects really have occasionally existed we are fortunately able to prove. 
The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm possesses a splendid spe- 
cimen, which is reproduced in PI. II: 4, a, b. It is made of a marblelike stone, has 
a height of 29,7 cm. and a diameter of 8,6 cm. at the ring at the top. It 
has a rich incrustation, which has been thoroughly examined by the museum 
experts and found genuine: it shows the objects to have been lying in the earth 
for very long periods. The piece has three inscriptions in the same characters 
as the Honan oracle bones. One of these inscriptions is certainly a forgery, being 

122 4- 123 i 
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scratched into the incrustation. The other two give no technical reason for any 
distrust. Some of the characters can be identified as occurring in ordinary 
oracle formulae, others are indecipherable.* 

Whatever may be the authenticity of these inscriptions, there can be no doubt, 
I think, that the object itself is a genuine archaic piece, of fine workmanship. 
According to information given by a Mr. K. C. Wong, a brother of his who w^as 
a tao-Vai in Anhuei, bought it when on a journey from Peking to that province 
about ten years ago. It had just then been unearthed on the Northern bank of 
the Huangho, not far from Shang-k’iu-hien in Honan. I mention these data for 
what they may be worth. 

The object in question is evidently a stone phallus, and it is of particular 
interest because it shows a form at the top which agrees remarkably well with 
the triangular shape of the oldest (oracle bone) variants of the character isa 
’ancestor’. 

Among Andersson’s prehistoric finds there are certain objects which may 
belong to the same category: some small conical pieces, PI. II: 1 — 3, which have 
a height of from 3,4 to 7,5 cm. and a diameter (at base) varying between 2,5 and 
5,5 cm., and which generally seem to have been intentionally a little flattened 
or rounded at the top. The pieces shown in PI. II: 1 — 3 were excavated in 
the heart of the big Neolithic cultural deposits at Yang-shao (Mien-ch’I-hien, 
Honan), thus belonging to the second of the prehistoric periods, approximately 
3000 B.C. The real nature of these conical objects it is of course very difficult to 
ascertain. Being of clay and quite small, they cannot have been used as striking 
instruments. , Having no incisions, they can hardly have been weights for fishing 
nets. Possibly they were counters or playing pieces in some game. Their 
triangular (conical) shape, however, seems to me to be rather suggestive, recal- 
ling certain forms of the characters tsu ’ancestor’ and po ’eldest brother’, and 
I have therefore thought it advisable to insert a photograph of them in this paper. 
Further excavations in the Chinese soil, when attention is paid to other objects 
than beautiful bronzes, will perhaps decide whether they belong to the phallic 
category or not. 

I have repeatedly emphasized in this article, that the Chinese material proves 
the pointed or straight-out triangular shape not to be incompatible with the 
phallus idea. This side of the question is interesting and may prove to be of 
importance when it comes to the great connections between Chinese and Western 
decorative and folkloristic ideas. Whether Dr. Hanna Rydh is right or not in 


♦ It must be borne in mind that in the oracle inscriptions recorded by Liu T’ie-yun, Lo 
Chen-yii, Wang Kuo-wei, Hayashi and others, only a small proportion of the characters — those 
which occur in certain well-defined oracle formulae — have been definitely interpreted, k very 
great number of curious characters still defy every attempt at interpretation, and the fact that the 
phallus inscriptions in question are as yet untranslatable does not imply that they are necess- 
arily false. 
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interpreting the triangular or tooth pattern as a female fecundity symbol it is 
above my competence to judge. I think I have shown, however, that in China 
phallic emblems readily assume a pointed or triangular form. 

Before leaving the theme of the She, god of the soil, we had better take up 
for discussion one more archaeological problem of great interest and impor- 
tance: the jade object called ts*ung. It is a jade tube, inside a kind of cube, the 
whole cut out of one piece of jade. Size and shape vary considerably, as 
shown, e. g., by the illustrations in B. Laufer, Jade, 1912. See also PI. Ill below. 
This objects was first identified by Wu Ta-ch’eng in his famous Ku yu fu k'ao 
with the ts'ung mentioned in the ancient ritual Chou IL 

Laufer (Op, cit. p. 120 ff.) has treated this ts'ung extensively, and advanced 
the theory that it was a symbol or rather an image of the deity Earth — the 
Earth being square in contrast to the round Heaven. Laufer says: 

’’Heaven, Earth and the Four Quarters were six cosmic powers or deities, and 
the jade carvings serving their worship were nothing but the real images of 
these deities, under which they were worshipped . . . The idea upheld hitherto, 
that the ancient Chinese possessed no religious images, is erroneous. They had 
an image of the Deity Heaven, of the Deity Earth and of the Deities representing 
the Four Quarters and identified at the same time with the four seasons. We 
must, of course, not suppose that all religious images must be anthropomorphic 
and represent the figure of some human or animal being. Anthropomorphic 
conceptions are lacking in the oldest notions of Chinese religion, and therefore 
there are no anthropomorphic images. The ancient Chinese had an abstract 
metaphysical mind constantly occupied with the phenomena of heaven and 
deeply engaged in speculations of astronomy and mathematics. Their religion is 
essentially astronomical and cosmological, and everything is reduced by them to 
measurable quantities expressed by numbers and to a fixed numerical system. 
They did not conceive of their cosmic gods as human beings, but as forces of 
nature with a well defined precinct of power, and they constructed their images 
on the ground of geometric qualities supposed to be immanent to the great natural 
phenomena. The shapes of those images were found by way of geometric con- 
struction, a jade disc round and perforated as representing Heaven, a hollow tube 
surrounded by a cube Earth, a semicircular disc the North etc. The West 
forms the only exception, being worshipped under the image of a tiger, the first 
and oldest example in China of a personal image of a deity. The geometric 
aspect of the divine images is in perfect harmony with the whole geometric 
culture of the Chou period established on the interrelations of celestial and 
terrestrial phenomena, formulated by numerical categories and holding sway over 
the entire life and thought of the nation in all matters pertaining to government, 
administration, religion and art.” 

And on p. 137 he concludes about the ts*ung: ’’Foremost, it is a symbol of the 
Earth as a deity, it is symbolic of the shape of the earth which is round in its 
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interior and square on the outside; that is, in other words, it represents the real 
image of the deity Earth. In this case, the jade selected was always of a 
yellowish tinge or at least striped or spotted yellowish. A jade object of the same 
type but black in color or dark -green with black veins, was the sovereign emblem 
of the empress; a similar type was used by her as a scale weight, and if ever 
employed by the emperor it seems to be a secondary development by transfer 
from the female sphere, and there is no instance of his ever having made actual 
use of it in person (!!). If offered as a token of respect by feudal princes, it 
was only presented by them to a princely consort. This emblem, therefore, 
has ever referred to a female power.” 

1 have given Laufer’s theory in extenso, because it has enjoyed great 
success. It has been considered, by subsequent writers, as a fait acquis, that 
the jade object depicted PI. Ill below is a symbol of Earth, and belonging to 
' the female sphere. G. Gieseler* and Una Pope-Hennesy** have both continued 
to build on this foundation. 

But a closer examination reveals that the whole of this elaborate structure of 
Laufer’s rests on an extremely fragile base, and that the documentary evidence 
is poor, not to say flimsy. There are in all two points of evidence for a connec- 
tion between ts'ung and Earth. One of them goes back to Chou time: the 
passage in the Chou li (Ta tsung po) where it is said (Biot I, p. 434, Laufer p. 
120): ”He makes of jade the six objects to do homage to Heaven, to Earth and 
to the Four Points. With the pi (round tablet of greenish colour) he does homage 
to Heaven. With the huang ts*ung yellow ts'ung he does homage to Earth. 
With the green kuei he does homage to the region of the East. With the red 
chang he does homage to the region of the South. With the white tiger he does 
homage to the region of the West. With the black huang he does homage to 
the region of the North.” 

The other one dates only from the second century A. D.: it is the commentary 
of Cheng Hiian (d. 200 A. D.) on a passage about burial in the Chou li, where 
Cheng says: ’’The pi (circular disc) is under the back, the ts^iing is on the abdomen 
(of the dead) . . . The pi and the ts*ung are, by their separation, symbolical of 
Heaven and Earth”. 

Let us first take up the latter point. Laufer might have added that this same 
Cheng Hiian is still more explicit in his commentary to the Ta tsung po passage 
quoted above. He says: ’’The pi is round and depicts Heaven; the ts*ung is 
eight-cornered and depicts Earth” (Biot I, 434). But the value of his symbolistic 
speculations is glaringly illustrated if we translate the whole of his commentary 
of the Chou li passage above and its jade objects: ’’The pi is round and depicts 
Heaven. The ts'ung is eight-cornered and depicts Earth. The kuei is sharp- 
pointed and depicts the first growth of things in spring. Half a kuei is called 

* La tableiie Tsong du Tcheoiidi, Revue Arch^ologique 1915. 

** Early Chinese Jades, 1923. 
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a chang; it depicts the half -death of things in summer. The tiger is fierce and 
depicts the sternness of autumn. Half a pi is called a huang; it depicts the 
shutting-up in winter. There are no [growing] things on the earth. It is only 
the heavenly half [of the universe] that is seen”. 

Now, speculations like these abound in Han lime literature (e. g. in the Po 
hu t'ung of Pan Ku) and even in late Chou time, and are highly interesting as 
illustrations of the curious working of the ancient scholar’s mind. But it ought 
to be obvious that they give no information whatever of the origin and 
primary meaning of the cull objects. These explanations stand to the true 
meanings of the objects as the scholastic character explanations of the Shuo 
wen kie tsi stand to the original meanings of the Chinese characters. It is 
certainly charming to hear the god Hii Shen (100 A. D.) explain + ’ten’: ”it 
is the complete number; the horizontal stroke is East and West, the vertical 
stroke is South and North, and thus the Four Quarters and the Centre are there 
complete”. I trust that Laufer would not consider this a conclusive analysis of the 
character + ’ten’*. No more is the speculation of Cheng Hiian conclusive, that 
ts'ung depicts the earth. In his passage just quoted, the first point, that pi 
depicts heaven, is admittedly wrong — the pi, identical with the ancient char- 
acter for ’sun’, depicts the sun disc, as shown especially by Schindler. The ex- 
planations of the symbols for the Four Quarters are ridiculous. Why, then, 
should the interpretation of the ts'ung alone, in the musings of this late Han 
scholar, be valid and decisive? To build up, as Laufer does, the whole of this 
weird structure about ’’geometrical and astronomical” images of cosmologic 
pow-ers on such a foundation seems to me to be quite unallowable. 

None the less, his ideas have been accepted with enthusiasm as final results, 
and additions to the already elaborate structure have been made by G. Gieseler 
(op. cit.) and Ed. Erkes**. Both accept the ts*ung as a symbol of the deity Earth, 
and the square form as depicting the squareness of the earth, with its four 
quarters. But they are not satisfied to let the central lube be left explained 
simply as the round interior of the Earth. Gieseler builds up a whole theory on 
the strength of one passage in Li ki (Couvreur 1, p. 587): ’’That one in the house 
sacrificed to the Chung-liu, god of the impluvium, and in the slate to the She, 
god of the soil, show’ed [what was] the fundament [of the prosperity].” [134]. 
The Chung-liu was to the family what She was to the slate, the Chung-liu and 

• In my Analytic Dictionary of Chinese, 1923, I have reproduced, to a large extent, the 
Mrholastic explanations of the characters, because they are so typical of the Chinese mind, 
and aid memory. My friend Professor Pelliot has told me that he disapproves of this, because 
readers — in spite of the caution in the introduction — may take these explanations for the 
original meanings of the characters, not for what they really are: ’’folk etymologies”. I am 
afraid that Pelliot may be right, and that there is a certain risk in that direction. 

*• Idols in pre-Buddhist China, Artibus Asiae 1928. 

i. ii. ^ 
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She were identical, She was a kind of Chung-liu! And meditating on the ancient 
character [135] ’roof, . Gieseler thinks the impluvium (hole in a cave roof to 
admit air and rain and let out smoke) may have been built as a tube of clay — 
and here, in the tube of the ts'ung, we have an image of the prolo-Chinese 
impluvium clay-tube! It must be admitted that we have travelled far and on 
adventurous paths, when on the strength of the three items: ts*ung used at the 
homage to Earth (Chou li), ts'ung as depicting Earth (the late commentator Cheng 
Hiian) and Chung-liu being analogous to She (Li ki)y we have not only 
accepted the ts*ung as an image of Earth, but as containing a tube which depicts 
the rain hole of the proto-Chinese cave dwelling! 

Again, Erkes, who firmly believes in the feminine nature of Earth, shortly 
states as a fact that the tube in the ts'ung depicts the vagina of Mother 
Earth. For this sensational identification his Chinese documentary evidence 
is — entirely lacking. 

The safest thing we can do at present is, I believe, to take Cheng Hiian’s state- 
ment for what it is: a symbolistic speculation which reads cosmological theories 
into everything connected with the cult, and to set aside the theories about the 
’’geometrical image of the Deity Earth”, its ’’vagina” or its ’’impluvium”, as 
being, at the best, extremely risky theories. We are here jumping about in a 
quagmire of theories with no safe documentary bottom. We had better examine 
whether another and more likely interpretation of the mystical ts'ung cannot be 
found. 

For that purpose we should examine what the Chou li, the only Chou document 
which gives any detailed information about the ts*ung, really has to say about 
it. There are four ways in which the ts*ung were used. 

A. With the huang ts^ungy yellow ts’ung, one did homage to Earth, as quoted 
above, p. 24. 

B. A ts*ung of undefined size and kind was put in the grave, together with 
all the other jade objects mentioned above (pi, kueiy chang etc.). (Biot, I, p. 490). 

C. Ts'ung (s, c. tsii ts'ung) were used by both the king and the queen as 
steelyard weights, that of the king measuring 7 inches, that of the queen 5 inches 
(Biot U, p. 528). As such it was an important cult object, for the determining 
of weights and measures, of pitch pipes and calendar was one of the foremost and 
most sacred prerogatives and one of the most important governing functions of the 
king. Thus the ts*ung as a steelyard weight was a symbol of the royal authority. 

D. Ts*ung were tokens of authority of the queen and of the feudal princesses 
forming the counterpart of the pi of the king and the princes, which from oldest 
times were insignia of power. Therefore ts'ung were presented to these ladies by 
princes w ho came on visits to do homage at the king’s court or w'ho sent embassies 
to other princes’ courts: 

’Ta ts'ung^ the great ts’ung, of 12 inches ... is called the nei chen, sceptre of 
the interior (women’s department). It is kept by the queen” (Biot, II, p. 527). 
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''Pi and ts'ung of 9 inches — the princes present them to the king” (Biot II, 
p. 524). 

"Pi and ts'ung of 8 inches — with them one makes embassies” (Biot II, p. 526). 

"Chuan ts'ung, the decorated ts'ung, of 8 inches — the princes present them to 
{other princes’] consorts” (Biot II, p. 528). 

It is true that in the second and third of these quotations it is simply said that 
the ts'ung as well as the pi were presented ”to the king”, or ”at embassies”; but 
the commentators explain that it is meant that the pi w^ere for the king and the 
ts'ung for the queen, which seems reasonable in view of the first and fourth 
quotations and is borne out by a passage in the / li, (P'ing li, Couvreur p. 289). 

From these data we can draw the following conclusions: 

The ts'ung is an object of a wide range of cultural uses. It is not exclusively, 
not even chiefly, employed in the cult of the earth — it is only one 
variety of it, the one which has the yellow colour of the earth, which serves to 
li ti ”do homage to the Earth”. All the other functions do not recall the 
earth at all, but they are largely connected with the royal and princely 
families. The ts'ung is not entirely limited to the female sphere: it is laid 
in the graves of men, and it is a token of the king’s governing authority in deter- 
mining the world’s measures. But besides this it is specialized into the symbol 
of power of the queen and the princesses, the* womanly counterpart of the pi 
of the men. It is on the whole a symbol of human relations, of human power 
and authority, and is therefore presented as a symbol of allegiance and friendship 
between the noble families. If we wish to find its real significance, therefore, 
we have to search within the range of the family sphere, not of the 
cosmological sphere. If it is in one instance used in the cult of the 
earth, this is precisely because there is (as shown above) such 
an intimate connection between the princely family, i. e. 
the ancestral temple and the earth. 

If we now, from these general considerations, proceed to a search for a more 
concrete point of appui, the best thing will be to examine the words, linguist- 
ically and palaeographically. 

The character ts'ung [136] is written, from a modern point of view, with yu 
’jade’ as ’’radical” and tsung [137] ’ancestral temple’ as ’’phonetic”. This is, 
however, only a comparatively recent composition. The yu radical is an 
elucidating, specifying addition (cf. p. 4 above) and the original character 
was, Chou fashion, only what is now the ’’phonetic”, tsung ’ancestral temple* 
[137]*. Then there are two possibilities: 

either this tsung is simply a kia tsie, phonetic loan, tsung ’ancestral temple’ 
being used for ts'ung ’squared jade tube’ only because they were similar in sound; 

♦ See T. Takata, Ku chou p'ien, k. 7, p. 9. 
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o r tsung and ts'ung are cognate words, or rather one and the same word, 
variations of the same stem, felt by the ancient Chinese to be really identical 
forming one word, not two. This latter possibility must be seriously con- 
sidered. Tsung ’ancestral temple’ was an ancient (6th c. A. D.) tsuong. Tsung 
’squared jade tube’ was anc. dz'uong. The variation tsuong: dz'uong in the initial 
as a result of a derivative procedure: tsuong ’ancestral temple’: dz'uong ’something 
connected with the ancestral temple, the ancestral temple piece’ would be entirely 
in accordance with the spirit of the language. This same variation of surd: sonant 
in the initial for making two sense variations of the same stem is quite common. 
A few examples are: 


[138] 

[139] 

[140] 

[141] 

[142] 

[143] 

[144] 

[145] 

[146] 


Anc. Chin, piwon ’a part’: b'iwnn ’to divide’; 

„ Xud ’flower’: yud ’flowery’; 

„ kau ’examine, study, compare’: yau ’study place, school’; 

„ kien ’to see’: yien ’to be seen, conspicuous’; 

„ kan ’space between’: yan ’vacancy, leisure’; 

„ ts'du ’go forward, to hasten’: dz'du ’to bring forward, to create’; 
,, ts9ng ’to add, the last’: dz*9ng ’finished, already’; 

„ t'iang ’the long one, grown up, senior’: d'^iang ’long, extended’: 

„ Tidu ’morning’; d'^idu ’the morning thing’ i e. ’morning cere 

mony, audience’. 


The parallel of this last case and our ts'ung is striking: Tidu ’morning’ stands 
to d'’idu ’the morning thing’ as tsuong ’ancestral temple’ stands to dz'uong ’the 
ancestral temple thing’. As we have already before arrived at the probability of 
the ts^ung's being connected with the royal or princely family, and of its being 
used in the Earth cult because of the connection between She altar and ancestral 
temple, we may safely conclude that we are on the right track in considering 
the word dfuong as a derivative of the word tsuong ’ancestral temple’ and hence 
written with the same ancient character. 

Fortunately we are able to confirm this conclusion in another way. 

Most of the names of the various ts'ung are easily understood. Ta tsung 
means simply ’big ts'ung\ huang ts'ung ’yellow ts'ung\ chuan ts'ung ’decorated 
ts'ung*. But there is one ts'ung^ the tsu ts'ung, which has caused interpretation 
difficulties. In the orthodox text tsu is written [147] with ’horse’ as ’’radical” 
and tsu [148] the ’ancestor’ pictogram as ’’phonetic”. The ’horse’ giving no 
sense, Cheng Hiian has boldly concluded that it stands for [149] tsu ’to bind’, 
with ’silk’ instead of ’horse’ — ’bind’ then meaning that the ts*ung was tied round 
with strings. This, of course, is nothing but a clumsy guess, by an author of the 
second century A. D. Hii Shen, a hundred years earlier, writes the word [150] in 
his Shuo wen kie tsi, with neither ’horse’ nor ’silk’ but with ’jade’ to the left, 
and defines it: ”t h e engraving on a tsUing jade”. The obvious reason for 
this divergence is that the word was originally written without any radi 
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cal at all, here again in the normal older Chou fashion (see p. 4 above), 
and that ’horse’, ’silk’ and ’jade’ are various endeavours to find suitable specifying 
enlargement radicals. Thus the original character must have been simply tsii 
[151] ’ancestor’. Then there are again two possibilities: 

either tsu ’ancestor’ (picture of the ancestral tablet) stands as a kia tsie, 
phonetic loan, for a homophonous word tsu ’to engrave’; 

or tsu does really mean ’ancestor’ (ancestral tablet) in the combination tsu- 
ts'ung ([152] earlier written [153], without ’’radicals”). 

If we take the two words tsu and ts'ung separately, we might still hesitate 
whether ts'ung means ’ancestral temple piece’ or ’jade tube’ (though I know of 
no Chinese stem ts'ung (dz'uong) meaning ’tube’); and we might hesitate whether 
tsu means ’ancestor’ (ancestral tablet) or ’engrave’ (though to my knowledge there 
•exists no stem tsu ’engrave’). But take them together in the technical term 
tsu-ts'ung [152, 153], and there are 99 chances to 1 that it means: the ts'ung 
^ancestral temple piece’ of the tsu ’ancestor’ (ancestral tablet). 

If we now come from words to things and examine how this tallies with the 
is'ung objects, we shall find our conclusion further confirmed. The ts*ung found 
and described in the archaeological publications, e. g. the Ku yu Vu k*ao of Wu 
Ta-ch’eng, Laufer’s Jade 1912, Una Pope Hennesy Early Chinese jades 1923, 
Laufer’s Archaic Chinese jades 1927, and various shorter articles in the periodi- 
cals, we find a considerable variation. Some ts'ung are tall and narrow, others 
are very squat, low and broad, almost like rings. But if we try to make a typo- 
logical series, we shall find that these low and broad specimens reveal a late 
stage, whereas the pieces which have a truly primitive and archaic appearance, 
being less regular and conventionalized, are those of the tall and comparatively 
narrow type. One of these I have reproduced here (PI. Ill, 1) after Laufer (Archaic 
Chinese jades). 

If we now compare this archaic ts'ung ’’ancestral temple piece” with the ancient 
variations of the character tsu ’ancestor’ (ancestral tablet, phallic pictogram) 
[151] above, we cannot but be struck by a considerable resemblance. The tall, 
narrow ts'ung has very much the same shape, and it seems certain that our 
linguistic conclusions have not misled us. But there are yet some difficulties to 
overcome. 

We must first ask: is the ts'ung the ancestral tablet itself, or is it only 
something connected with the ancestral tablet? The oldest real description of 
the ancient chu [154] ancestral tablet of which I know, occurs in Ho Hiu’s 
(2d c. A.D.) [155] commentary to Kung-yang chuan, Wen kung, 2nd year: ’’the 
shape of the chu is quite square; a hole is made through the centre [156]”. 
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This is somewhat tantalizing. It might be a very good description of the ts’ung, 
which is undoubtedly square with a hole through the centre; but it may also mean 
a square flat tablet with a hole in the middle! Besides, there is not much value 
in this late description. But it is on the whole very difficult to imagine that 
the ts'ung is a replica of the ancestral tablet itself. It is easily conceivable that 
a wooden roll (pointed or rounded at the top, phallic symbol) has been 
flattened into a tablet of the pointed or rounded shape of ancestral tablet we 
know [157], but how an open tube like the ts'ung could have changed into the 
present tablet it is hard to conceive. I propose, therefore, to find the secret of 
the ts'ung in another direction. I think we must examine the word shi [158]. 

This is an enigmatic word indeed. The character consists of shi, radical 113, 
common in religious words, and shi [159] ’stone’ as ’’phonetic”. Here, as usual, 
the ’’radical’ is sure to be a later addition, and the word is cognate to shi ’stone’. 
Giles translates it: ”a stone shrine to contain ancestral tablets”; Couvreur: ’’coffre 
de pierre oil Ton renfermait les tablettes dans le temple des ancetres; tablette de 
pierre sur laquelle ^tait dcrit le nom du d^funt”. These are three quite divergent 
senses, and they all go back to fairly early sources. Tu Yii (3d c. A.D.) in his 
commentary to the Tso chuan, Chuang .kung 14th year, explains tsung shi [160] 
thus: ”a stone chamber in the ancestral temple for keeping the chu ancestral 
tablets”. And this is expounded by K’ung Ying-ta (Ch'un-ts*iu Tso chuan cheng i, 
7th c. A.D.) thus: ’’one was afraid of untoward events and conflagration, therefore 
one made a stone chamber inside the Northern wall of the temple for keeping 
the tablets. When there was a sacrifice, one took them out and sacrificed to 
them, after the sacrifice they were brought back to the stone chamber.” But 
the same Tu Yii in another chapter (Chao kung, 18th year) explains the word 
shi thus: ”a stone han [161] box, trunk for keeping [162] the tablets”. This 
inconsistency has troubled later scholars, and the great Sun I-jang has tried 
[Chou li cheng i k. 50, p. 13 b) to prove that a stone han box really meant a 
stone chamber! But even if this were so (which is impossible because of Tso 
chuan, Ai kimg, 16th year), there would still remain a difficulty caused by Hu 
Shen in his Shuo wen kie tsi. He says first: ”s7ii are the tablets of the ancestral 
temple [163]”*. And then he goes on: ’’According to the rites of the Chou, there 
were kiao [164] and tsung [165] sacrifices to the [tablets of] the shi shi [166]; 
somebody says that the ta-fu, dignitaries, made their ancestral tablets of stone’’. 

Thus both Hii Shen and Tu Yu believe in the shi shi ’stone chamber’, and 
besides this shi [167] means, according to Hii ’ancestral tablet’, according to Tu 
’a han, box, trunk’. Hii has evidently been troubled by the fact that the 
notoriously wooden chu ancestral tablets were called shi (’stone objects’) and 
therefore added the opinion of ’’somebody” stating that the ta-fu had stone 
tablets. 

♦ The original Shuo wen text ran: tsung miao mu chu ’the wooden tablets of the ancestral 
temple’, for so it is quoted in the I wen lei tsu k. 138, cf. Ch*u hue ki 13. 
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The Shuo wen kie tsi expounders, Tuan Yii-ts’ai, Wang Yiin and others, have 
been busy getting some order into all this confusion. It seems certain that the 
’’stone tablets” of the ta-fu cannot be upheld, but for the rest little agreement 
has been reached. Of Western scholars some follow one line, some another. 
Maspero (La Chine Antique, p. 253) accepts the ’’coffre de pierre”. Couvreur 
translates so in Tso chuan, Ai kung, 16th year, whereas Legge (ibidem) translates 
’’the stone Spirit-tablets”. 

A shi shi stone chamber as a safety room, or at least a stone trunk, may have 
really existed and may have been called shi [167]. I know of no passage in the 
Chou literature mentioning such a shi shi, but when Chou li (Biot II, p. 102) says 
that sUwu kung tern chu ’’the chief sorcerer prepares the tablets of the tan [168], 
then this tan (Shuo wen: tan = ’a vessel, utensil for holding the tablets’ [169]) 
may mean either the stone trunk, or, as the commentators generally take it (among 
others Sun I-jang) a box or basket in which the tablets were brought from the 
store room to the sacrificial place. On the other hand tan might mean something 
else (cf. p. 32 below). In any case, without going into the question whether 
any ’’stone chamber” as a safety room against fire existed or not, I would 
emphasize that an identification of our shi [167] with such a chamber in all 
cases is certainly impossible. It goes directly against various passages in the 
old texts, and we there have to accept another sense of the word, be it ’trunk’ 
or ’stone tablet’. Tso chuan, Chao kung, 18th year, says: ”He sent the invoker 
and the annalist to remove the shi to the Chou temple”. Tso chuan Ai kung 
16th year: ”He met the car on which were loaded the shV\ Here it may have 
been a stone trunk, or it may have been tablets, but it cannot possibly have been 
a stone chamberl But then, in the same chapter (Ai kung, 16th year), we are told 
how the shi were lost and how somebody picked them up, finding them in a 
bag [170]. Here again it is very unlikely that it was a stone trunk, full 
of tablets, which was found in a bag! Are we then brought back to Hii Shen’s 
identification of shi simply as ancestral tablets? Then, why are they not called 
chu, and why does the character indicate stone, when it is well known that 
the ancestral tablets were made of wood? 

The solution of this intricate problem we find, I believe, in looking at the 
ts'ung (PI. Ill below). A stone han [171] need not necessarily mean a trunk, it 
can also mean a cover, a tight-fitting envelope (observe that the 
han jen [172] ’cover man’ according to the Chou li furnishes the tight-fitting kia 
mail-coats), and in the ts*ung I see a stone han, a stone cover for the ancestral 
tablet: a tube, protected (and caused not to roll, when stored) by four stone slabs, 
bound together with strings (for which there were notches, see PI. Ill, 1) or, as 
the case might be, by four corner prisms of stone. Such a stone-protected tube, 
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with the ancestral tablet resting inside, might be called a shi ’cult-object of stone’, 
and Hii Shen is not very inexact in calling it a ’tablet of the ancestral temple’, 
for though not identical with the wooden chu itself, it may be considered as i t s 
external part. It is easily conceivable that a bundle of such shi ’stone 
cases’ with the tablets were found in that famous bag of the 16th year of A? 
kung. (The tan chu presented by the chief sorcerer, cf. p. 31 above, may mean 
simply ’the encased tablets’, the covered tablets). And we understand why there 
is such a resemblance in shape between the tall ts*ung and the ’ancestor’ phallus 
of the character tsu: the ts*ung was a close-fitting cover to the ancestral tablet 
phallus, of approximately the same shape as the tablet. 

It stands to reason that the ts'ung which were used as symbols in the grave, 
or as presents to the queen or the princesses, or as steelyard weight, or as an 
offering to the Earth, were not the shi themselves, but reproductions of them 
in jade, made out of one piece. They were on a reduced scale, and in the 
lapse of time the ts*ung got an independent existence of its own: 
it was a conventional symbol of the most sacred object in the ancestral temple — 
the ancestral tablet depicted in its exterior and visible part, the shi cover — and 
this conventionalized symbol deviated more and more freely from the prototype 
which served practical purposes. The high and narrow ts*ung gave way to 
symmetrical cube-shaped pieces of various sizes and different workmanship. Some 
of them became so low and squat as to be practically rings — were those the 
pieces laid with the corpse? 

If I am right in my surmises about the ts*ung, which are based, not on late 
Han speculations, but on considerations of true Chou time materials: the rdle of 
the ts'ung as tokens of royal and princely authority, the analysis of the words and 
characters tsu and ts'ung, the shape of certain archaic ts^ung pieces and the 
possibility it gives of finding a satisfactory interpretation of the enigmatic word 
shi; if it is conceded that my theory is at least more cautious than Laufer’s, in 
so far as it considers the ts*ung as a cult replica of a real practical object, 
instead of a fanciful ’’geometrical and mathematical symbol of the Deity Earth”; 
then I might allow myself to point out one more curious fact in this connection. 

On the sacred bronzes used for sacrifices to ancestors and bearing inscrip- 
tions like ’’precious vessel of Father Ting” and such-like — there are hundreds 
of them reproduced in the great bronze catalogues — there is, in a great many 
cases, the mystical ya hing^ a cartouche in the shape of the character ya [173]. 
which, however, cannot be intended as such (ya means ’inferior, second’). There 
has been much discussion about the real significance of the ya king. Yiian 
Yiian would see in it two bows back to back (it would then be a primitive 
form of [174] pi ’to help’), but this is an extremely artificial interpretation. Already 
in Sung time it was proposed that it is simply a drawing of the ancestral temple, 
because it was so patently connected with the ancestral temple vessels. There 
seem to me to be at least two possibilities of interpretation. 
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1. Either the original shape was such as illustrated in PI. I, i 7, a shape, often 
met with*, and then the variants with a prolongation of the top strokes (PI. I, j) 
are due to influence of the character ya and its derivates. If we compare 
this drawing with the shape of the ts^ung on PI. Ill, 2 below, we shall find that 
they are practically identical. If now, as I have endeavoured to 
show, ts^ung means ’ancestral temple piece’ and is a symbol of the most sacred 
object of the temple, the ancestral tablet (in its external, visible part) it would not 
seem unnatural to use a drawing of the ts'ung as a signum of bronzes intended 
for the ancestral temple. I mention this similarity in shape between certain primi- 
tive forms of the ya king cartouche and the ts'ung quite tentatively. It may be due 
entirely to chance — then, indeed, it is a lusus naturae, or rather a lusus diaboli. 

2. Or the shape was that of PI. I, j, which is even more common (see the 
bronze catalogues, passim), and then we are brought back to the character ya 
[175]. Yiian Yuan’s explanation, two bows back to back, I do not consider to be a 
serious possibility. Much more serious is the interpretation of Sie Shang-kung 
'Sung time) in his Li tai chung ting i k'i k'uan chi, p. 24: ’’Figures like this 
alw'ays mean ya shi [176], ya chamber, and ya shi means miao shi, ’a temple 
chamber’. There is not, it is true, any such sense known of the word ya (anc. a) 
’inferior second’, but ya [175] may be in the same boat as the ko [177] and the 
wei [178] and others discussed p. 4 above. It may stand for any of the words 
which, from a modern point of view, are its ’’derivates”. Thus it may have been 
the character for what is now written [179] o (anc. ak) ’to whiten, to white-wash’. 
We have it from the Chou li, Shou-Viao, that in the ancestral temple there was a 
common room fiao [180] for the older ancestors (except the founder), which 
was o (-dk) ’white-plastered’ for the sacrifices by the Shou-t’iao. The white- 
washing happens to be mentioned in this connection, because it was performed 
in this case by a special officer, but we shall see (p. 41 below) that the white- 
washing was practised also on the other temple chambers. Thus the cartouche 
may mean ’the white-washed room’ = ’the temple-room’. I do not mean, in that 
case, that the character ya [175] meant from the beginning ’inferior’ and was 
used as a kia-tsie, phonetic loan, for ’white-washed room’. . That is out of the 
question, as the cartouche already occurs on very early bronzes, on which such 
a kia-tsie pun system is highly improbable. We shall have, on the contrary — 
if Sie Shang-kung is right — to imagine things in the following way: 

There was a word-stem anc. dk, meaning ’white, to whiten’, as testified by the 
Er-ya (cf. p. 41 below). This word dk was also used in the concrete sense of 
whitened room, white-washed room’, and when it came to finding a character 

• E. g. Yuan Yiian, Tsi ku chai chung ting i ki k'uan chi, k. 1, p. 6, k. 2, p. 3 and p. 24, 

5. p. 8; Tuan Fang, 7”ao chai ki kin lu, k. 3, p. 27: Wu Shl-fen, Kun ku lu kin wen, k. 1, pp. 
19. 20, 23 and passim in the catalogues; also in our PI. IV, 29. 
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for the word-stem, it was easier to depict its concrete application ’whitened 
room’ than its abstract fundamental sense ’white’. Therefore, as a pictogram for 
dk was chosen a drawing: the ’whitened room’, the temple-room. This character, 
then, like so many others, had to go through certain vicissitudes in later times. In 
the original sense of ’to whiten, to white-wash’ it was enlarged by the elucidating 
’’radical” fu ’earth’ [179]; and the original character [175] was used kia-tsie, as 
a phonetic loan, for ya (anc. a < ’ok) ’inferior, second’, and also as phonetic in 
[182] etc. 

Let me emphasize a distinction: while I insist on my criticism of the interpre- 
tation of the ts'ung as a ’’symbol and picture of Earth” and on my proofs that the 
ts'ung tube must have had some relation to the tsung ’ancestral temple’, my pro- 
posal to see in it a shi stone cover of the ancestral tablet is purely tentative, a mere 
theory. Still less I insist on the similarity between the ts*ung contour and the 
ya king — the question of the ya hing remains open. 

II. 

From the phallic emblems and subsidiary problems we now pass on to the 
problem of the pei [183] ’cowry’ and its possible symbolistic purport. J. G. An- 
dersson has found cowries in the stone age graves of N. China and as decorative 
patterns on prehistoric urns, see Bull, Mus. Far East. Ant. 1, p. 158. It is well 
known that in archaic China they were employed as coins. Provincially, this 
custom lived down to the Mongol epoch, and even in Ming time it is reported 
from Yunnan. Hence the use of the character pei as a signific in various charac- 
ters meaning valuable objects, and even in the Mandarin of to day pei means 
’valuable’: pao-pei tung-si. 

It has been proved in various earlier works that the high appreciation of the 
cowry and its world-wide estimation as a precious thing is primarily founded on 
its similarity with woman’s vulva: it is an object of good auspices, promising 
fecundity. It is not my purpose to repeat here w hat others have written in this field. 
I consider these facts to be well-known and limit myself to an examination of 
what can be found in this direction in the Chinese field. Before doing so, how’^ever. 
there is one side of the question which I want to emphasize. The similarity with 
the vulva is, to the primitive mind, not limited to the cowry, but is equally true 
of various other shells: mussels, clams, oysters*. Therefore, in the present investi- 
gation attention shall be paid, not only to the pci, but also to the shen [184], a large 
mussel, to the ko [185], a somewhat smaller mussel, and to the pang [186] the 
pearl mussel etc. The question to be answ^ered is this: have these various shells had 
some symbolic value and magical purport, and, in the latter case, have they been 
connected, by the popular mind, w ith the vulva and been fecundity symbols? 

* See Aigremont, Muschel und Schnecke als Symbole der Vulva ehemals and jetzty Anthrch 
pophyteia VI, 1909. Cf. also the old Danish word kudefisk = ’mussel’; kude means ’vulva’. 
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Let US start with the Siang pei king [187] of Chu Chung [188] from the earlier 
Han dynasty (Shuo fou, k. 15). Chu enumerates various kinds of pei, and 
indicates their influence on people: ’’the fou pei [189] causes people to be free 
from desires — you must not approach women with them; cho pei [190] causes 
people to be easily frightened — you must not approach young men with them; 
tsue pei [191] cause people to miscarry — you must not approach pregnant 
women with them; yung pei [192] cause young men to be profligate with women*; 
huei pei [195] cause people to be oblivious — you must approach nobody with 
them; pi pei [196] cause young men to steal; wei pei [197] cause people to have 
courage, to travel at night time and fall a prey to enticing devils, wolves, leopards, 
all kinds of animals”. 

Here we are already far beyond pei as merely money, valuable objects. They 
have a considerable mystical influence on man, an evident magical power. 

Particularly interesting, however, are the sentences which clearly indicate a 
connection between pei and sexuality, and between pei and c h i 1 d-b i r t h. 
The latter, the ’’miscarriage pei” may seem to be the very antithesis of a 
f ecundity charm. But this is only apparently so. The pei in question has 
the effect of accelerating parturition, and hence may cause women 
to deliver too quickly, i. e. to miscarry. This can be seen from a parallel in 
Japan (pointed out to me by J. G. Andersson): there is a species of cowry called 
koyasugai ’easy-delivery-shell’, which the Japanese women at their confinement 
hold in the hand in order to ensure certain and easy delivery**. It may seem bold 
to conclude that this explanation holds good also for China, were it not for the 
fact that we have a perfect Chinese parallel in thunder. Thunder is, as we 
shall see, a fecundity power (cf. p. 36 below). But thunder also has the 
effect of accelerating parturition. On modern taoistic charms*** for aiding women 
in child-bed it is written: ”We, the gods of thunder, command that the womb 
opens, and that the fruit of your womb speedily comes out”. And already in 
ancient times they believed in this effect of thunder, for in the Li ki (Yue ling, 
Couvreur I, p. 342) it is said: ’’Three days before thunder begins, a bell with a 
wooden tongue is sounded to give notice to the people: ’’the thunder is going to 
sound; if there is [any woman] who is not careful of her behaviour, she will 
bear a child with incomplete bod y”.” It stands to reason that just 
as thunder is a power of both fecundity and easy delivery, and hence also of 
miscarriage, so the tsfie pei, ’’miscarriage cowry” is only a ’’shell of easy delivery” 

* One version has [193] ’in meeting women’, another version has [194] ’stupid women’. 

♦* J. W. Jackson, Shells as evidence of the migration of early culture, 1917, p. 183. 

See F. Dor4, De Vinfluence des superstitions sur le dHteloppement des sciences medico- 
pharmaceutiques p. 125 ff. 

182 ^ 183 ^ 185 186 187 188 
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and a charm of birth. The tsue pei, which causes women to deliver too quickly 
is therefore a highly suggestive testimony as to the vulva meaning of the pei. 

This is corroborated by a curious feature of Chinese medicine. Both the cowry 
and various mussels occur in medicine, without, however, being specially limited 
to female maladies. But about the k*o [198], a shell very similar to the pei, 
it is expressly stated (Ku kin Vu shu tsi cKeng, K'in cKung tien, k. 165) that 
it must not be put into women’s medicine. The idea is obviously 
analogous to that of the tsue pei: it is dangerous to women because it may unduly 
hasten delivery. 

If, thus, the connection between cowry or mussel and the vulva in ancient and 
later popular belief is proved, the idea of the similarity of the mussel and the 
vulva or vagina of woman is attested in the Pei ya [199] (11th c. A.D.) which 
says about the pang pearl mussel: ’’Its being pregnant with the pearl is like 
[the woman’s] having the foetus in the womb, therefore it (the pang) is called 
’’the pearl womb”. [200] . 

In this way, the mussel is the symbol for and essence of femininity, yin, 
as opposed to yang^ male force, it is indeed a concentration of yin force. This 
belief in the pure yin nature of the mussel is quite ancient. In the Lu shi cKun 
ts*iu (3d c. B.C.), k. 9 (Tsing Vung p'ien), it is said: ’’The moon is the root of all 
that is yin; when the moon is full, the pang and the ko mussels are full: all yin 
things are abundant (waxing); when the moon is dark (last day of the moon), 
the pang and ko mussels are empty: all yin things are deficient (waning)”. And 
Mo-tsi (5th c. B.C.) brings it out still more clearly. After stating that the pang, 
pearl mussel, is not produced by the cooperation of a male and a female, he says: 
’’Therefore, that the pang can at length bear the pearl is 
because it concentrates wholly on its yin force [201]”. 

The intimate connection between the mussel and the feminine sexuality can, 
however, be corroborated by yet another highly curious testimony. But this 
necessitates a digression about three other fecundity symbols or powers, which I 
will not treat fully in this paper but only touch upon in so far as they are neces- 
sary for my argument: the thunder, the dragon and the pheasant. 

The thunder and the dragon are, as everybody knows, common decorative 
motives, and have constantly been interpreted — quite rightly, undoubtedly — as 
fertility symbols, producers of the fertilizing rain. But the thunder 
pattern (lei-wen), which occurs regularly on the ancestral sacrificial bronzes of 
the archaic epochs, certainly had another import at the same time: fecundity. 
Here, as always, fecundity and fertility go hand in hand. Indeed thunder 
means fecundation, and the dragon is the male fecundity symbol, the 
pheasant the corresponding female symbol. There is a mystical connection 
between thunder and dragon on the one hand, and between thunder and pheasant 
on the other. A few quotations will suffice to show this, and it is not necessary 
to treat this subject exhaustively. 
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The Shan hai king, chapter 13 (Hai nei tung king) says: ”In the Thunder lake 
there is the god of Thunder, he has a dragon’s body and a man’s head”. 

The Si king tsa ki [202], 7th year of the emperor Huei, tells us how a thunder- 
storm burnt all the ground, and there was found afterwards, in that place, one 
skeleton of a lung dragon and one skeleton of a kiao scaly dragon. 

Again, the Han Shi wai chuan (former Han epoch) tells us a story of a brave 
man, Tsi K’iu-hin, who got his horse killed by thunder, and therefore went down 
into a pool and killed three kiao scaly dragons and one lung dragon; Lei kung, 
the Thunder god, pursued him and struck him so that he lost one of his eyes. 

That this thunder-dragon force had fecundity power is shown by several 
myths. In Shen Yo’s (5th c. A.D.) commentary to the Chu shu ki nien, a com- 
mentary w’hich includes a great amount of ancient lore, it is narrated (Legge, 
Chinese Cl, III, p. 108): ’’Huang ti, the lord Hien-yiian; his mother was called 
Fu-pao. She saw a great flash of lightning, which surrounded the star Ch’u of 
the Northern Dipper (Great Bear); the brightness lightened all the country about 
her, and she was moved and became pregnant. After 25 months she gave birth 
to the emperor in Shou-k’iu”. 

Sl-ma Ts’ien (Chavannes H, p. 325) tells us about the founder of the Han 
dynasty: ”His father was called T’ai-kung, his mother was called the lady Liu. 
Earlier, the lady Liu had rested on the bank of a big pond, and she dreamt that 
she encountered a god (spirit). Then there was thunder and lightning, and great 
darkness. When T’ai-kung went to look, he saw a scaly dragon lying over her. 
From this she became pregnant and bore Kao-tsu”. 

Again, the Kuo yu (Cheng yu), k. 16 tells us how a dragon’s saliva makes a 
young girl pregnant. 

On the other hand there is a mystical connection between thunder and pheasant. 
In the very ancient document Hia siao cheng it is said that on the approach of 
thunder the pheasants cry aloud and beat their wings: ”In the first month there 
will necessarily be thunder. The thunder is not necessarily audible, only the 
pheasants are those who unfailingly hear i t”. The pheasant, 
which like the male symbol, the dragon, is allied to the fecundity power thunder, 
is an eminently female thing. Granet has proved this in his excellent Danses 
et ligendes de la Chine ancienne p. 570*. He points out that the pheasants 
were the special emblems on the ritual gowns of the queen and the princesses; that 
chi [203] pheasant was a female name (e. g. the name of the wife of the first 
Han emperor); that in the Shi king the cry of the pheasant chi is a female call- 
note, and that in the mating dances in spring of the young men and the girls, the 
girls used the pheasants cry as a dance invitation. We might add that (Tsa 

♦ The passage from the Hia siao cheng about the pheasants and the thunder he certainly 
mistranslates on p. 572, and therefore the very wide conclusions he draws from it are unallowable. 
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chuan, Chao kung, 4th year), when a certain prince after years of absence comes 
to find an earlier amour, in order to find out if she has got a son by him, he 
brings her a pheasant as present. Let us mention also that the 
king's ritual chariots were five, and the first was the yii ku 'jade chariot’ decorated 
with jade (a male, yang symbol, see p. 39 below), and that the queen’s 
ritual chariots were also five, and that three out of the five had pheasant 
feathers for their principal ornaments (Chou li, Biot II, p. 124), and were 
indeed called pheasant chariots (ch*ung ti, ye ti, ti ku [204]); the last 
one was at the same time decorated with pei cowries! 

After this digression about the fecundity power thunder, and its allies, the 
male power dragon and the female power pheasant, we return to our mussels, 
in order to quote a passage in the / Chou shu (Ki chung Chou shu, from the Chou 
epoch), chapter 52 (Si-pu ts*ung k'an ed. k. 6, p. 4 b): ”On the first day of winter, 
the winter begins to freeze; after five days the earth begins to freeze: after 
another five days the pheasants chi enter (thrown themselves into) the 
great water (the river Huai, according to another version of this story) and 
are transformed into shen [205] mussels... If the pheasants 
did not enter the great water, there would be many 
lascivious women [206] in the country”. Compare with this the following 
statement which comes immediately after: (ibid. p. 5 a): ”At the day of the great 
cold the hens begin to brood ... If the hens did not begin to brood, lascivious 
w omen would pervert the me n”. It is seen that the licentiousness of 
w^oman is a consequence of disturbances in the ordinary run of the sexual cycle. 
And just as an interruption in the hen’s breeding has this fatal effect, in the same 
way the failure of the female force pheasant to go down into the 
water and give life to the yin concentrate, the mussel, depraves the wo- 
men. There is, consequently, a curious mystical co-relation between the fecundity 
power thunder and the pheasant, representative of the yin, female 
force, which in its turn is mystically converted into the mussel shen, essence of 
femininity. 

And it is interesting to find that the Pei ya, which though only a work of the 
11th century A.D. is a store of ancient lore, testifies to a similar mystical co-relation 
directly between thunder and the pang pearl mussel: ’’The turtle 
breeds in summer, the pang mussel breeds in the autumn. When the pang mussel 
hears the sound of thunder, it contracts (closes up for breeding): 
its being pregnant with the pearl is like the woman’s having the foetus in the 
womb” etc. (as p. 36 above). 

We have found, so far, that with yin, femininity, female power, are con- 
nected first pei cowries — pei on the queen’s pheasant car, pei as causing rapid 
delivery, pei as exciting sexually the young men; secondly k'o cowries — not to be 
used in woman’s medicine for fear of too rapid delivery; thirdly the shen mussel 
— being the transmuted pheasant and having a fatal connection with the women’s 
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sexuality; and in the fourth place the pang pearl mussel — bearing the pearl in its 
womb, and, after hearing the thunder, conceiving it alone, without male help, 
by sheer yin force. We shall find now that this, as was to be expected, gives a 
magical power to these various shells, and to their ’’child” the pearl: a life- 
giving and life-preserving power. They are the yin, female, counterpart, in this 
respect, to the yang, male, jade yu, 

A few words, first, about the yu, jade, as such a vitality charm. The jade is 
yang, male, as amply attested. We have seen that the king’s chariot is decorated 
with jade, in contradistinction to the pheasant plumes and cowries of the queen’s 
chariot. It has its magical power in the fact that it is the quintessence of yang. 
In Chou li (Biot I, p. 125) it is stated: ’’When the king is fasting, (to prepare for a 
sacrifice) he (the yu fu) furnishes the jade which the king has to eat”. To this 
Cheng Chung (Cheng Si-nung, 1st c. A.D.) remarks: ’’When the king is fasting, he 
should eat powdered jade”; and Cheng Hiian adds: ’’Jade is the purest essence of 
yang [207]”. The most important function of jade as a vitality medium is, however, 
that it is placed in the mouth of the dead. This is mentioned 
several times in the Chou li (Biot I, pp. 40, 125, 492), and in the Li ki, Tsa ki 
(Couvreur II, p. 145) there is a full description of the rites to be observed when a 
prince sends a deputation to the court of a dead prince in order to present the jade 
pi to be placed in the dead man’s mouth. The object pi [208] is the circular disc, 
with a hole in the centre, an image of the sun disc (the sun is very yang, 
to-day popularly called Vai-yang ’the great yang’), being indeed identical with 
the ancient character for /i ’sun’. Cheng Hiian, who is often somewhat in- 
consistent in his information, remarks on this Li ki (Tsa ki) passage: ’The [dead 
man’s] mouth jade has the shape of a pi, its measures and size I have not heard.” 
To the Chou li (Tien juei) he says: ’’The mouth jade has the form of a pi, but it 
is smaller”. That this jade pi in the mouth has not the sense of ’’precious 
thing”, being a valuable gift to the dead, or even a wish that he may become 
rich in a future life, or something of that kind, but that it has really the function 
of giving vitality, that it is a charm with a life force, based on its yang 
character, we have verba formalia for in the Ts*ien Han shu. History of the former 
Han dynasty (k. 67, p. 1 b), where the learned laoist Yang Wang-sun lectures 
on the meaning of the ancient burial rites and says: ’’That one places a 
jade stone in the mouth is to make it impossible (for the 
corpse) to decay” [209]. And already from the third century B.C. there is a 
valuable testimony to the belief about the life-giving and life-preserving force of 
jade on the one hand, chu, the pearl (the child of the mussel, the 
yin concentrate) on the other. Siin-tsi says (chapter 1, k. 1, p. 11 a. Si pu ts'ung 
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k'an ed.): ”If there is jade in the mountain, its trees will be flourishing (rich, well- 
nourished); if the deep water produces pearls, the (vegetation of) the hanks will 
not wither”. 

The pearl as a counterpart to the jade as a vitalizing medium is only a variation 
of the same theme as the pei cowry, which is the counterpart of the jade on the 
royal chariot. And what is particularly important: we find the pei cowry used 
in exactly the same way as the jade pi, i. e. as a filling for the mouth of 

the dead. The jade gives the yang part of his life force, the cowry gives the 

yin part. There are particularly two passages in the Li ki which describe this. 
In T*an kung (Couvreur I, p. 200) it is stated that in filling the dead man’s mouth 

’’one uses mi uncooked rice and pei cowries” (it is expressly slated in the next 

clause that the idea is not that of giving food, but a feeling that he should have 
these ’’fine things”). The uncooked rice, representing the growing force, is very 
significant. In Tsa ki (Couvreur II, p. 184) it is said that in the king’s mouth are 
laid 9 cowries, in the feudal prince’s 7 cowries, in the dignitary’s 5 cowries, and 
in the officer’s 3 cowries. Cheng Hiian is somewhat troubled by this information, 
and he explains that those were rites of the Hia dynasty; in Chou time jade was 
placed in the king’s mouth. This is, of course, only a guess of Cheng’s. There is 
no reason why the Iw^o customs should not have been combined, as the texts seem 
to indicate. In any case, the parallelism betw een the jade and the cowry is 
striking, and there can be no doubt that the latter (yin) had the same vitalizing 
power as the former (yang). 

The parallelism of jade and cowry in the death cult appears again, when 
it comes to the adornment of the coffin. According to the Li ki (Couvreur II, p. 
252) the coffin was furnished on the one hand with rectangular jade tablets (kuei), 
on the other with pei cowries, the latter in different numbers according as the 
dead man was a feudal prince, a dignitary or a simple officer. 

This magical powder as a life force the cowry is sure to possess also when 
occurring as a decorative motive, in ancient historical China as well as in 
prehistoric China (cf. Andersson, Bull. 1 , p. 158). The ancient script forms of the 
character for pei vary considerably but there is one w’hich occurs frequently in 
bronze inscriptions, especially for pei in strings, so-called p'eng [210]: I mean the 
form [211]. This p'eng drawing, as well as isolated pei of the same shape, occur 
as a decorative motive even on very archaic objects. There is a remarkable 
mask carved in bone, belonging to the Louvre collection in Paris. It is repro- 
duced in G. Migeon, Musie du Louvre, Uart chinois, 1925, pi. 1, and by O. Sir^n. 
Arts anciens de la Chine I, 1929, pi. 14 B. It is dated by Sirdn to the Chou epoch 
— the w^orkmanship is in any case very similar to An-yang carvings from Yin 
time. Along the lower edge of the chin there is a typical p*eng of cowries, and 
isolated cowries of the shape just mentioned can be recognized in other places. 
Another interesting bone carving is reproduced by Sir4n (Op. cit.) PI. 9 A; it is 
of very similar workmanship, and probably of the same epoch. Here the pei 
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are adapted as the scales on a dragon, yet at the same time are easily 
recognized as identical with the pei character above*. It is highly interesting to 
find the pfi as scales on a dragon, or, as in the first instance, applied on a 
Vao-fie mask. The Vao-Vie is, in my opinion, nothing but a dragon mask. 
The dragon (yang, male) is, as we have seen, a regular fecundity-fertility symbol, 
and as such the fao-fie regularly occurs on the bronzes of the ancestral temple. 
Here the pei (yin) scales applied to the dragons as a kind of fecundity counterpart 
are very suggestive. 

It is, however, not only the pei, the cowry, which has such a magical ’’vitality” 
purport. The same must be true also of the mussels, if our earlier argument holds 
good. And we find this confirmed in the case of the shen, the biggest and finest 
of the mussels. It plays an important part in the ancient ritual life, and calls 
for our special attention. It causes some difficulties, for the commentators are 
at variance about the interpretation of the passages where it is mentioned. It 
is used in four w^ays: 

A. It is employed in the grave. Chou li, Chang shen (Biot I, p. 382) says: 
’The chief of the mussels collects the bivalves and the shen, in order to furnish 
the shen wherewith to fill the cavity” (i. e. to lay in the bottom of the grave). To 
this Cheng Hiian remarks: ’’Before the coffin is to be lowered, one first fills the 
bottom with shen in order to prevent moisture”. Kia Kung-yen (7th 
c. A.D.) how^ever adds that it must have been, not entire shen mussels but shen 
Van [212] powder of burnt shen, for in the Tso chuan, Ch’eng kung second year, 
it is said: ’’When Prince Wen of Sung died, they made for the first time a sump- 
tuous burial with shen Van pow^der of burnt s/ien”. 

B. It is used for w^hitening the walls of the ancestral temple chambers. Chou 
li, Chang shen (Biot 1, p. 382) says: ”He furnishes the shen for making a perfect 
whiteness” [213]. Cheng Hiian says about this: ’’This means the shen used for 
adorning the walls [of the ancestral temple] and making them white; to day the 
people of Tung-lai use ko [214] and they call it cIVa huei [215] ash of fork-picked 
[mussels]”. But when Chou li, Ch'i po (Biot II, p. 390) says that the cKi-po has 
for function to ’’attack” [216] the walls with shen Van powder of burnt shen, 
then Cheng Hiian explains it as meaning that he attacks the insects in the 
walls! Kung ’attack’ of course can mean simply ’to go to work on’. That this 
is meant follows from the Chou li, Shou Viao (Biot II, p. 14), where it is said: 
’’The [rooms of] the ancestral temple — the officers in charge repair and clean 
them. The room for the tablets of the more removed ancestors [217] — the 
shou-Viao (keeper of the Viao) yu [218] blackens and [219] o whitens it”. To this 
the Er-ya gives the key: ’’about the floor one says yu [218], about the walls one 

♦ Later on this scale motive degenerated so as to be hardly recognizable, see e. g. J. Triibner, 
Yu und Kuang, 1929, pi. XLII. 
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says o [219] ; yu means hei ’black’, o means po ’white’.” The commentator Cheng 
Chung (1st c. A.D.) follows this indication of the Er-ya. 

C. It occurs in connection with the hearse. Chou It, Suei-shi (Biot I, p. 348) 
says: ”He furnishes the shen ku [220], the shen chariot”. All are agreed that the 
shen ku was a hearse. Cheng Hiian comments: ”It goes pressing against the 
earth (i. e. very low ), it has a similarity with a shen mussel, 
therefore it has got its name from it”. We shall see presently how foolish this 
remark of Cheng’s is. 

D. There were shen k*i, shen vessels [221] used in sacrifices. So far, very 
good. But was shen itself (the shell of the shen) a vessel for sacrificial meat, or 
was it applied as a decoration on the vessels, or were the vessels painted with 
shen pattern, or were they whitened with shen powder? Furthermore, the shen 
vessels were used for the sacrifices to She, the god of the soil; but were they 
employed also in the ancestral temple, or were they not? Here opinions differ 
greatly. 

Shen is used as a term for sacrificial meat, because this was held in '*shen 
vessels”. Then it is sometimes written with the original character for shen 
’mussel’ [222], sometimes [223] with the radical jou ’meat’, sometimes [224] with 
the radical 113 sht These are simply script variants for one and the same word. 
The ’meat’ radical variant occurs in the CKun ts*iu (Ting kung, 14th year), the 
sense being ’sacrificial meat’. Cheng Hiian, however, in his commentary to Chou 
liy Chang shen, quotes this Ch*un ts*iu passage as [222], so the ’meat’ radical 
variant may be a later corruption. It occurs also in the Tso chuan, Min kung 
second year, where it is said: ’’The leader of an army receives his ming, charge, in 
the ancestral temple, and he receives the shen [223], sacrificial meat, at the She. 
god of the soil”. To this Tu Yii (3d c. A.D.) remarks: "'Shen is the meat of the i 
[225] sacrifice to the She”. Hii Shen in his Shuo wen kie tsi writes [224] with 
radical 113, and says ’’The meat of the She”. 

The descriptions of the shen k*i vary, however, as stated above. Hii Shen adds 
to his definition ’’meat of the She” just quoted, the words: i shen wei k'i ch'eng 
chi [226]. This is tantalizing, for it can be translated: ’’one uses shen shells as 
vessels, to hold it”, but it may just as well mean: ’’out of shen shells one makes 
vessels to hold it”. In any case, Hii Shen means that real shen are used; not 
powdered, not as ornaments only, still less in painted imitations, 

Tu Yii, to the Tso chuan passage above, says simply: ""shen is the meat of the 
I sacrifice of the She; it is held in shen k"i, mussel vessels”. This gives no clue 
at all. 

Cheng Hiian, in his commentary on the Chou H passage (Chang shen, Biol 
I, p. 382), where it is said: ”At sacrifices he furnishes the shen of the shen vessels, 
explains: ’’The vessels of the sacrificial meat are adorned with shen, there- 
fore they have got their name from them”. It would seem natural to conclude, 
that Cheng by this means that real shen were used as ornaments on the vessels. 
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Bui in another connection he gives a different account, and, if he is consistent 
which he very often is not), by ’adorned with 5/ien’ he means only painted 
shen, for to a Chou li passage (Chang jen, Biot I, p. 469) ”[In the sacrifices to] 
mountains and rivers and the Four Quarters, one uses the shen [as sacrificial 
vessels]”, Cheng Hiian explains: ”A lackered vessel; it was painted with the 
figures of the mussels”. 

Finally the commentator Cheng Chung (Cheng Sl-nung, 1st c. A.D.), on the 
(ihou li passage quoted above (”at the sacrifices he furnishes the shen of the shen 
vessels”) remarks: ’’With shen one can whiten the vessels and make their colour 
while”. Evidently he has in view the ’’powder of burnt shen'\ and he has been 
influenced by the accounts of this material in other passages as quoted above. 

This last view, I think, we can easily set aside as impossible. When the Chou 
U says, in one connected phrase: ”He furnishes the shen of the shen vessels, and 
lie furnishes the shen for making a perfect whiteness”, it is clear that the first 
half means something different from the second half, which treats of the 
whitening powder. 

But were the shen kH only painted (or decorated?) with mussels, as Cheng 
thinks, or were they really made of mussels? To decide this, I think we must 
adduce a passage in Chuang-tsI (book 4), where it is said: ’’Those who love 
horses, preserve their dung in baskets (k'liang) and their urine in shen*\ The 
ancient commentaries state simply that shen is ta ko [227] a big mussel (shell), 
and there is no reason \vhatever to doubt this simple explanation. So we see that 
the shen shells were really used as receptables, as vases, and then it is but natural 
to conclude that the shen k'i were really shen shells; whether they were unworked 
or cut in some way into vessels is of course impossible to say, and it is of little 
consequence. 

The shen vessels were used for the great i sacrifice to She, the god of the soil. 
( ertain authors, e. g. Kia Kung-yen to Chou li (Chang shen) try to show that the 
shen vessels w^ere used both for the She and for the sacrifices in the tsung miao, 
ancestral temple. His reasons seem insufficient. But it may be significant that 
Ihe formulation of the Chou li is so wide: tsi si, kung shen k*i chi shen ”at the 
tsi si [228] sacrifices, he furnishes the shen of the shen vessels”. Tsi si is indeed 
a general term for sacrifices, including those of the ancestral temple. The 
question, I am afraid, will remain open. 

It is quite amusing to see how poor Cheng Hiian has laboured with 5 (or 
possibly 6) different explanations of the shen, when they appear in the ancient 
riles: In the grave they serve to prevent moisture; on the walls they sometimes 
are whitening stuff, sometimes insect powder; on the shen vessels 
they are decorations (painted or perhaps sometimes real, some- 
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times painted?) and then finally the hearse is called shen ku because it 
was low and ’’similar” to a shen! 

If we sum up the ritual applications of the mussel, we shall find that it was 
used for the ancestral temple, for the She god (and for the sacrifices 
to mountains, rivers and the Four Quarters, intimately connected with the She), 
for the hearse and for the grave. In other words, it is employed within 
the very range of those rites that are logically and historically so intimately 
co-related, the rites connected with fecundity, fertility and 
resurrection. It is certainly adapted so as to be of practical use: in the 
grave and in the ancestral temple it is powdered. In the sacrifices it serves as 
a vessel. On the hearse it must have been a symbolical decoration, just like the 
jade and the cowries on the coffin (see p. 40 above). But it stands to reason, 
that if it appears in its different aspects in these very ritual applications, it is 
because the shen like the pei cowry had a magical power, a vitality 
force, which was of equal importance for the cult of the 
ancestral temple, for the god of the soil and for the 
service of the dead. 

* ♦ 

sje 

The cowry and mussel symbolism which I have tried to trace in ancient China 
is just as important as the phallic phenomena discussed in the first part of my 
paper. Here again we are able to fill a gap. China is fitted into a great culture 
association, extending over large parts of the Old World. Historical China is con- 
nected on this point with prehistoric China, where Andersson’s finds have shown 
the cowry both as such and as a decorative motive in connection with the death 
cult to have played an important role. And finally, by revealing the magic 
power of the pei cowry, we have got the key to an extremely important feature 
of Chinese popular customs, down through the ages: the charm coins. 
Much has been written about Chinese charm coins, and I need not repeat it here. 
Everybody who has lived in China has frequently come across this ’’superstition”. 
It is obvious now how the charm coin is to be explained. In archaic China the 
pei was at the same time a charm with a considerable magic power, and a 
coin. Gradually the pei was superseded by metal coins, but the connection 
was for a long time kept up and was quite vivid to the Chinese mind: the Stock- 
holm Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities has a good number of pei cowries made 
of copper, very realistic. It is clear that metal coin when it gradually — very 
gradually, cf. p. 34 above — took over the monetary function of the pei, to the 
popular mind at the same time took over the magic significance of the pei. and 
so the coin became a powerful charm. It is therefore stone age ideas 
preserved through 5000 years that we find illustrated in the China of to-day, when 
we see a boy with a coin on the forehead or some other feature of coin magic. 
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III. 

To conclude this paper I will permit myself to make a few suggestions 
about a series of problems which I do not wish to treat fully at present, because I 
hope to revert to them in another work. If I touch upon them at all, it is because 
they are logically connected with the subjects treated above. 

If I have proved, as I think I have, that the ancestral cult, i. e. the 
cult of the dead in ancient China was at the same time and above all a 
fecundity cult, intended to ensure resurrection and vitality, propagation 
of the family line, and if this is the reason for its intimate connection with the 
fertility cult, the cult of the Soil — a highly natural primitive logic, as 
shown by ample parallels all over the w’orld — then it is only reasonable to 
expect that not only the decorations of the bronzes used in the ancestral 
cult (the thunder pattern, dragon, pheasant [often wrongly taken for a ’’phoenix”] 
etc.) but also the inscriptions on those bronzes should be symbolic and have a 
votive significance, above all praying for fecundity, for a prolific issue. The 
bronze inscriptions are sometimes a few lines of writing: ’’So-and-so has made 
this vessel for father Ting. May sons and grandsons forever treasure and use 
if”, and such-like sentences. Sometimes, however, — and especially in the an- 
cientmost specimens — the inscription consists simply of a drawing of an animal, 
a weapon or an object of a doubtful kind, either quite alone or placed inside a 
ya king cartouche (see p. 32 above), or even placed apart on top, and then 
followed by one or more sentences in real writing. These drawings have been 
interpreted in very different ways, but I think that some of them at least can 
be explained as votive symbols. 

Drawings of animals are very common. There are stags, rhinoceroses, sparrows, 
cocks, turtles, horses, sheep, fishes, scorpions, elephants, tigers etc. That these 
animal drawings cannot always be explained in one and the same way can 
easily be proved. They serve at least four — and possibly more — purposes. 

A. Sometimes they signify sacrificial gifts. This is proved by a 
drawing reproduced by Lo Chen-yii in his Yin wen ts'un (separate and also 
included in the / shu ts'iing pien) p. 4a, (see PI. IV, 1 below). The same is 
reproduced by Wu Ta-ch’eng in his K*o chai tsi ku lu vol. 3, p. 14. It shows an 
animal lying on its back and a hand holding a knife above it, all 
very realistically drawn. Again, a fish on a sacrificial stand is clearly drawn in 
an inscription (see PI. IV, 2) of the Li tai chung ting i k'i k'uan chi p. 25; and 
a similar drawing occurs in the Po ku Vu /u k. 1, p. 37. Sometimes, when an 
animal is combined with a man with a bow (PI. IV, 3, from Sie Shang-kung. 
Li tai chung ting i k'i k'uan chi, p. 24) it might mean that the sacrificed animal 
is the game obtained at a hunt. 

B. The animal may indicate a m a n’s n a m e. If a fish appears alone, there 
is no possibility of determining if it is a sacrificial gift or a name, but sometimes 
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the latter alternative is certain: in Lo’s Yin wen ts'un p. 23 there is a very realistic 
fish, but beneath come the words tso fu Keng i ’’Yii (’’Pish”) has made the i 
bronze of father Keng”. 

C. There is, however, a third category which is highly interesting. Here the 
animal is simply a votive symbol based on a pun. The numerous 
cases where a bat is drawn are perfectly certain examples (e. g. PI. IV, 27, from 
Lo’s Yin wen ts'un k. 1, p. 21; other examples, e. g. in Si Ts'ing kii kien k. 24 
etc.). That fu (anc. piuk) ’bat’ stands for fu (anc. piuk) ’happiness’ is a feature 
of votive decoration well-known all through the history of China. And when 
the inscription just mentioned runs: tsi fu ’son — bat’, the editors of the Si 
Ts'ing ku kien have already correctly transcribed it ’son — happiness’. A perfect 
parallel is the picture of a stag lu (anc. luk) [229] (Yiian Yiian Tsi ku chai chimg 
ting i k*i k'uan chi, k. 1, p. 1), which means [230] lu (anc. luk) ’prosperity, good 
salary’ etc. Here a demand is made on the dead ancestors to confer happiness 
and prosperity on the descendants. But I do not see why we should not extend 
this to include various analogous cases. There are numerous examples of an 
elephant [231] siong (anc. ziang) which reasonably must stand for [232] 
siang (anc. ziang) ’auspicious, happy’ (PI. IV, 4, from the Li tai chung ting... 
p. 29: other ex. ibid. p. 91, Si Ts*ing ku kien k. 4, pp. 1, 24; Yin wen Ts'un p. 
35 etc.). There is tsue (anc. tsiak) ’sparrow, small bird’ (PI. IV, 5, from Tsi ku 
chai . . . k. 1, p. 15; other ex. in Tao chai ki kin lu by Tuan Fang k. 3, p. 33 etc i 
which indicates tsue (anc. tsiak) ’rank, eminence’. Here the pun goes even 
further, for the sacrificial cup known as tsue (anc. tsiak) was originally in 
bird shape, and was in itself, through the pun, a votive symbol for 
’rank’. Indeed, through the ages, the character [233] tsue ( tsiak), ’sparrow’ has 
served simultaneously for tsue ’cup’ and tsue ’rank’. We have further to adduce 
yen (anc. ien) ’sw^allow’ (PI. IV, 6, from Li tai chung ting . . . p. 35, other ex. in Tsi 
ku chai . . . k. 2, p. 1 etc. — erroneously taken for ying ’hawk’ by several authors) 
which stands for [234] or [235] yen (anc. ien) ’peace and enjoyment, feast* 
— here again the pun reoccurs in the ordinary writing, the character [234* 
having always served both for yen ’swallow’ and yen ’enjoyment, feast’. Finally 
there is [236] si (anc. zi) ’rhinoceros’ (e. g. a series of examples in Si Ts'ing ku 
kien, k. 4, and passim in the catalogues) for [237] si (anc. zi) ’sacrifice’. It may 
be doubtful here whether the pun means simply ’’this is a sacrificial vessel*’ or 
’’may there be sacrifices”, i. e. may the family flourish and continue. 

This interpretation of the drawings of bats, stags, elephants, sparrow’s, sw’allows. 
rhinoceroses as pun symbols for ’’happiness, prosperity, good auspices, rank 
(eminence), enjoyment, [continuation of] sacrifices” entails that a very large 
number of bronze inscription drawings have really a votive purpose, 
that the inscription is a demand to the spirits to confer something on the 
descendants, and this point is important for the subsequent argumentation. 

D. There is a fourth category of animal pictures, w’hich seem to fall outside 
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the preceding groups. Here the animal itself, not through a pun, is 
a votive symbol. There are, e. g. various bronzes which have a dragon picture 
as an inscription (e. g. Kun ku lu kin wen by Wu Shi-fen, k. 1 A, p. 37). This 
cannot mean a sacrificial gift, and it is no pun. It may be a man’s name, but 
that is unlikely, especially when an inscription consists of one lung dragon and 
one axe (PI. IV, 33, from Kun ku lu ... k, 1 A, p. 42) — for the axe as symbol see 
p. 51 below. It is much more natural to take it is as a votive fecundity-fertility 
symbol, which the dragon surely is when a decorative pattern on the bronzes. 
Again there is the kuei turtle (PI. IV, 7, from Kun ku lu ... k. IB, p. 81). The 
kuei is well-known as one of the si ling ’’four supernatural ones” (unicorn, 
phoenix, dragon and turtle), an animal of eminently good auspices, famous above 
all for its longevity. When occurring like this, alone in a ya king cartouche, it 
has an obvious votive meaning: a prayer that- the ancestors may confer longevity 
(vitality) on. the descendants.* 

Finally there is a very curious case of a tiger, which I think should be pointed 
out, though it is very enigmatic. It is an inscription PI. IV, 9 below occurring in 
Tsi ku chai . . . k. 1, p. 24, and again (the same vessel) in a clearer drawing in 
Kun ku lu . . . k. 2 A, p. 11; the exactness is proved by the rubbing of it published 
by Lo Chen-yii, Yin wen ts*un p. 38. The tiger is quite a common drawing in the 
inscriptions, often alone inside a ya king cartouche, but in this instance it has 
an absolutely unmistakable pei cowry, the femininity symbol, at 
the end of the taill The picture is so elaborate, and the identity with other 
instances of pei so perfect (see PI. IV, 10 after Kun ku lu . . . 1, a, 35), that there is 
no escape. Now, the tiger is, indeed, a highly yin animal, full of yin (dark, 
female) force. According to the Li ki, Yue ling (Couvreur p. 398) ’’the tiger 
does not copulate until the middle winter month”, and to this the Sung commenta- 
tor Fang K’o [239] {apud Li ki tsi shuo, Sin k'an king kie [Tung chi fang], n:r 
109, k. 45, p. 16 a) remarks: ’’The tiger is a yin wu female-force thing, yet when it 
copulates, it is because it is ’moved by th^ renascent yang force”. It is an animal 
of great magical vitality. According to Pao-p’u-tsi (beg. of 4th c. A.D., k. 3, p. 3 a, 
Si pu ts'ung k'an ed.) the tiger can live 500 years and after 500 years its skin 
becomes white; those tigers which manage to attain to 500 years can change 

♦As a matter of fact, one is often doubtful in finding drawings like PI. IV, 8 (from Kun 
ku lu . .. k. 1 B, p. 82) whether the traditional interpretation: tsi sun ’’sons and grandsons’ is 
really correct. The nlcture is so like the kuei just mentioned (only there is no tail) that one 
is tempted to read:^”may your sons (descendants) be like kuei, i. e. gel a long life. The diffi- 
culty is that in some cases the picture is somewhat more human-shaped. The queer shape of 
’grandson’ has been thus explained by a Chinese critic (Ts'ung ku Tang k*uan chi hue k. l,p. 20): 
’The character for grandson resembles a toad; it is a picture of his shape in the mother’s womb”. 
Recent and more cautious writers like Jung Keng, the editor of the Pao gun lou i k'i Vu lu, leave 
the question open whether this drawing means ’grandson’ or not. 
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appearance and turn themselves into other beings. Hence the tiger plays an 
important part in taoistic folk-lore, and we have seen that already in the Chou li 
a white tiger is the symbol of one of the four Quarters (West). In the inscription 
in question it cannot be a person’s name, for there follows a written line which 
makes this impossible (’’the son has made this vessel for father Mou”; if hu 
’liger’ had been the son’s name, it would have run: Hu tso etc., not Hu . , . tsl tso 
etc.). Is it too bold, then, to conclude that this ’’cowry tiger” is a votive symbol, 
alluding to breeding force in the family? I only suggest this; to build anything 
definite on an isolated case like this is certainly not justified. 

This theory, however, seems to be supported, to a certain extent at least, by 
the frequent occurrence of inscriptions where cowries evidently have a 
symbolical meaning. There are, e. g. inscriptions consisting of a ya king 
cartouche containing two cowries and nothing else. We often meet with a picture 
of a man having a string of cowries hanging down from the shoulders (as the 
cash-string of later ages), e. g. PI. IV, 11, from the Kuh ku lu . , . lb, 7 
(practically identical pictures occur, e. g. in Tsi ku chai , . , k. 1, p. 17, Yin 
wen ts*un etc.). Here it seems very likely that cowries, presented in the ancestral 
temple, are votive offerings demanding fecundity. It may of 
course be objected that cowries were simply money, and that it was a question 
of a gift of valuables. As support for this might be adduced the various cases, 
where it is said in a bronze inscription, e. g. (Tsi ku chdi ... k. 2, p. 16) that ’’the 
king has given [me] cowries, five p*eng strings, and I have used them for 
making a fine vessel for father Ting”. But — apart from the fact that pei, like 
the animals treated above, may have a different significance on different bronzes 
— I think this need not go against my theory: the king confers a gift on a merito- 
rious subject, and this gift has the form of an auspicious thing, a set 
of cowries, wishing him fecundity; the receiver turns them into a 
sacral vessel fo^ the ancestral temple, the central point 
ofthefecunditycult. 

That the cowry has this sense of female fecundity auspice I find confirmed 
in three inscriptions, all occurring in the Kun ku lu kin wen k. 1 A (pp. 
20, 21, 24): It is a human figure carrying cowry strings and, below, nil 
’woman’. The drawings vary slightly, but the character nu ’woman’ is quite the 
normal one and unmistakable. An identical inscription occurs in Yin wen ts'un 
k. 1, p. 3. 

Another very curious emblem is to be found as an inscription on a bronze 
reproduced in the Po ku Vu lu k. 9, p. 13 (also in the Li tai chung ting ... by Sie 
Shang-kung, K'ao ku Vu by Lii Ta-lin — all Sung time works). It is (PI. IV, 12) a 
wheel (the editors take it for a field [240] indicating the sacrifical gifts as 
’’fruits of the field”, but the drawing goes clearly against this). On the strength 
of our experiences above, that the pictures are often votive symbols, I take it as 
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the Sun wheel, and I find this confirmed in an inscription in the Li tai 
chung ting ... p. 37, where this same wheel is very clearly drawn on a si ’rhino- 
ceros’ (PI. IV, 13, 14) which is in itself a symbol for ’’sacrifice” as shown above. 
The drawing is reproduced in a slightly different way on the lid and on the body 
of the vessel but the sense of the Sun wheel seems sure to me, cf. p. 50 below. 
Again, in the Pao gun lou i A’/ Fu lu p. 47 there is a similar wheel [241] on a 
Shang bronze. Another occurs in Tsi ku chai k. 2, p. 9. 

By these inscriptions we are carried far and deep into the lore common to all 
the ancient World of the Neolitic and Bronze ages. I need not expatiate on the 
spread and symbolic significance of the Sun wheel in the Near East and in 
Europe. A splendid collocation of facts and deduced conclusions has been 
made by O. Almgren {Hdllristningar och kultbruk, Stockholm 1926/27). He 
shows that the Sun wheel, the great symbol of fertility, was intimately connected, 
in ancient Egypt, with the cult of the dead (and hence a symbol of 
resurrection, vitality), that the same ideas were to be found on ancient Crete, 
and that there is a perfect parallel between these cult elements and those revealed 
by the prehistoric, bronze age rock carvings in Sweden 
(’’hallristningar”), where the Sun wheel frequently occurs together with phallic 
human figures (sometimes even c a r r i ed by men with phalli) and various other 
fecundity-fertility symbols. PI. IV, 15, 16 gives two specimens of details on such 
Swedish carvings. In prehistoric Sweden as well as in Egypt it was closely allied 
with the cult of the dead. 

In ancient China, the sun was also a mighty power, a divinity to which special 
sacrifices were offered by the king, as testified to by the Li ki (Couvreur II, 259) 
and by the Chou li (Biot I, p. 484). Its relation to the divinity Heaven (T'ien) is 
somewhat obscure, and would need a special inquily. In any case, it was a 
revered force, for it was taken as witness in making solemn oaths: yu ju ji [242] 
”I swear it by the sun” (Tso chuan)* We have already seen p. 39 above, that 
the symbol of the sun, the sun disc, made of jade (a pi [243] ) 
was laid in the mouth of the dead, as a votive symbol of vitality and 
resurrection, and it is therefore highly interesting to find it again in the 
above-mentioned inscriptions on a vessel used in the ancestral 
cult. To my mind (here can be no doubt that it is a votive symbol, praying 
for vitality, i. e. fecundity. 

And this is a point where ancient Sweden and Egypt, on the one hand, and 
ancient histprical China, on the other, can be linked together by aid of the monu- 
ments of the prehistoric culture in Kansu, admittedly only a province of the great 
’’Neolithicum” which extended from the Mediterranean to the Yellow Sea. J. G. 
Andersson has had the good fortune to find excavation conditions more favourable 

* For further details, see B. Schindler, Asia Major, Introd. vol. p. 308. 
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than perhaps anywhere else, in so far as he has found the prehistoric deposits 
clearly divided into dwelling sites and burial places. And 
it is in the latter, the prehistoric burial grounds, of the 4th epoch (”Sin tien” 
approximately 2500 — 2000 B.C., cf. Andersson, Preliminary Report on Archceolo- 
gical Research in Kansu, 1925, p. 23 ff.) that he has found big urns with Sun 
wheel symbols (PI. V). On the same urns, close upon these Sun wheels, are 
placed obvious lightning figures, thunder symbols (cf. the thunder as 
fecundity symbol above!) so there can be no mistake about the wheels’ really 
being suns.* Here then, we find again the fertility symbol of world- wide spread, 
clearly connected with the grave and hence being simultaneously a vitality, 
a fecundity symbol. 

This same combination of sun and lightning reoccurs on certain bronze 
objects of historical time — the Chou epoch — belonging to Swedish collections. 
One of a pair belonging to H. R. H. the Crown-Prince Gustaf Adolf is n:o 2 from 
the left in PI. VI, the third one belongs to the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. 
The sun discs are adapted so as to be rattles and must reasonably have served 
some ritual purpose. The whole object forms a socket and has possibly crowned 
a pole or banner of some sort. J. G. Andersson, who has directed my attention 
to these interesting objects, points out that here again we have a remarkable 
parallel with Western religious symbols. In order to realize this it is sufficient 
to compare, on our PI. VI, the Babylonian seal with a cult scene (to the right), the 
Swedish rock carving (to the left) and the two Chinese sun-rattles in the middle. 
One of them, instead of the lightning symbol, has a bull’s head. 
Curiously enough the prehistoric Sin-tien urns mentioned above, besides sun- 
wheels and lightning symbols also have animal figures (see J. G. An- 
dersson, Preliminary Report on Archceological Research in Kansu, 1925, PI. Ill) 
which might very well be drawings of cattle. 

If various drawings in the bronze inscriptions, like animals, cowries. Sun 
wheels, are really votive symbols, then it is very tempting to carry to this category 
also certain other pictures, which so far have been interpreted in quite an- 
other way. 

Weapons are of very frequent occurrence, either alone or together with 
some human figure. There are bows and arrows, knives, various kinds of axes, 
lances, sometimes also banners. Typical is, e. g. the picture PI. IV, 17, from the 
Kiln kii lu . . , k. 2 A, p. 33: a bow and an arrow inside a ya hing cartouche. Ibid, 
k. 1 B, p. 33 there is (PI. IV, 18), inside the ya hing, a man and a bo\%\ Ibid. k. 
2 B, 18 (PI. IV, 19) there is a human figure holding a banner, to the right a bow. 
lo the left a foot-print (cf. p. 52 helow). A bow and some arrows only form the 

♦ Indeed, these figures on the Sin-tien urns may be said to be the prototypes of the Chinese 
pictograms for Ji ’Sun’ and tien ’lightning’, for they reoccur almost identical on archaic inscrip- 
tions, see T. Takata, Kii chou p’ien s. v. 
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inscription in Li tai chung ting . . . p. 47, and a very common drawing is PI. IV, 20 
three arrows in a stand; you find it, e. g. ibid. p. 43, and below the arrows a 
cowry, and the two words fu Sin ’’father Sin”. 

The common explanation of these various war implements is that the bronze 
was cast in order to commemorate a successful war. Sometimes a kuo axe is 
drawn as placed in a kind of box, and then, it is said, it means the ’’putting down” 
(ending) of war. But I wonder if these interpretations are not analogous to those 
which were for a long time current^ about the elements of the prehistoric Swedish 
rock carvings; on these there are frequently boats, and until recently these 
were interpreted as the memorials of successful war expeditions across the sea. 
Now it has been proved beyond the possibility of doubt (by Almgren and others) 
that they really depict cult boats, used in the fertility rites and in the rites 
of the cult of the dead. The ancient Chinese weapons on the bronzes may have 
been misinterpreted just as badly. What if a bow and arrows mean a 
prayer for male offsprings, the wish most near to a Chinese heart 
since time immemorial? If you read the Li kij Nei tse, you will find the following: 
■’When a child is born, if it is a son, one puts up a bow to the left of the door; 
if it is a girl, one puts up a handkerchief to the right of the door. If it is a son, 
there is shooting, if it is a girl there is not. When a son and heir to the 
ruler of a state is born, it is reported to him, and he receives the boy with a 
Vai-lao sacrifice (an ox, a sheep and a pig), and the steward makes the prepara- 
tions. On the third day one divines to find an officer to carry the child. The 
auspicious officer keeps vigil over night and fasts, and then in court robes he 
waits outside the chamber, receives and carries the child. The master of 
the archers then, with a bow of mulberry wood and six 
arro\vs of the wild rubus, shoots towards Heaven, Earth 
and the Four Quarter s”. Could we get it more clearly stated that b o w’ s 
and arrows are the symbols of the happy birth of male 
children? The idea at the bottom of this symbolism is obvious: they are the 
future w^arriors, who will be the martial glory of the clan. And that the bow and 
arrows are really votive symbols for such a happy birth seems to me to be 
confirmed in a remarkable w^ay by inscriptions like those just quoted (PI. IV, 20): 
w’hen below a stand with arrows you find a pei cowry; or when 
a banner carrier is flanked by a bow and a f o o t-p r i n t, the significance of 
which latter I will revert to presently. 

Then there is the very dangerous topic of the axe. That the axe was a very 
important ritual instrument in ancient China has already been strongly 
emphasized by Laufer (Jade 1912 p. 41). There were axe dances in the ancestral 
temple of the king and of the prince of Lu (descendant of Chou kung) ; axes were 
embroidered on the king’s ceremonial robes etc. But in archaic Europe the axe 
was largely a fertility symbol (see Hanna Rydh, Bull. Mus. F. East. Ant. 
1, p. 100) and also, and most decidedly, a fecundity symbol. It occurs 
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constantly, as one of the leading motives, together with the just-mentioned ritual 
boats. Sun wheels and phallic human figures, on the prehistoric Swedish rock 
carvings, and famous is a carving (see Almgren, Op, cit, p. Ill) which gives a 
wedding scene: a man and a woman (the latter recognizable as such by 
the head dress) stand embracing each other, and above them towers a man (a god 
image? ) with a big phallus, holding an axe over their heads. For 
further details about the axe cult, as giving both fertility to the fields and fecundity 
to human beings and cattle, and hence being practised both in the cult of the 
dead and in the rites of good auspices for the living, see Almgren Op. cit. p. 204. 
It is easily seen that the Chinese ritual axe and the axes so frequent in the ancestral 
bronze inscriptions, may possibly have an analogous significance. It occurs 
in various shapes, often alone as the entire inscription of a bronze. There are 
the ordinary kuo ’hache-poignard’ (PI. IV, 21, from Yin wen ts'un k. 1, p. l). 
but there are also broad-bladed ts'i (PL IV, 22, from T*ao chai ki kin lu p. 50: 
PI. IV, 23, from Li tai chiing ting . . . p. 50); which strongly remind us of the axes 
on the Swedish rock carvings (PL IV, 24 — 26; the last one should be compared with 
the axe in PL IV, 33). Whether there is any parallelism between China and 
prehistoric Europe on this point, the Chinese ritual axes and inscription axes 
having a votive symbolic sense, is a question which 1 leave open for future 
research. 

Finally I come to an inscription element of the greatest interest: the very 
frequent drawings of foot-prints. You may find an inscription which consists 
only of a ya hing cartouche containing a foot print (e. g. Li tai chung ting . . . 
p. 47). Or you may find four foot-prints round a field (PL IV, 28, ibid. p. 44). 
Or the inscription may be chu tsu (PL IV, 29) ’the master’s (or masters’) foot (or 
feet)’ inside a ya hing (ibid. p. 36). Or the foot prints may be inserted in various 
ways among the other symbols discussed above, e. g. PL IV’, 19, the man with the 
banner, the bow to the right and the foot-print to the left. PL IV, 30 (from 
Kun ku lu . . . k. IB, p. 61) has two feet combined with half of a pictogram 
meaning ’road’. Altogether this symbol is very common. The Chinese commen- 
tators have very far-fetched and scholastic explanations of it, e. g. {Ts'ung kn 
t'ang k*uan chi hue. k. 7, p. 20): ”A warning, carefully to observe the traces 
where the ancestors have trodden (i. e. to follow in their paths); the Shi king, ode 
Hia wu says: continuing to walk in the steps of their forefathers”. 

It is astonishing, and almost gives us a shock, to find that here again the 
analogy with the Swedish bronze age rock carvings is perfect. Besides phallic 
men holding axes, ritual boats, fertility trees and Sun wheels, one of their most 
typical — and according to Almgren, the foremost authority in the field, one 
of the oldest — features are the foot-prints. In PL IV’, 31 below we see a 
detail from a carving where above a ritual boat, with a tree, you find foot- 
prints drawn exactly like those on the Chinese bronzes; and in PL l\\ 32 there 
are men with phalli (ihe size reduction makes this invisible on our reproduc- 
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lion), a Sun wheel and feet below. Almgren (Op. cit, p. 212 ff.) emphasizes the 
fact that the foot-prints are generally combined with pictures of gods (tall men) 
and appear together with Sun wheels. They are indeed connected with the 
most ancient beliefs of prehistoric Europe. You find palaeolithic pictures in the 
Pasiega cave of Northern Spain, presenting beautifully drawn foot-prints. A 
foot-print is reproduced by Almgren from the prehistoric rock-carvings of Liguria, 
North Italy: In later times beliefs about the magic power of the foot-prints of gods 
and heroes (’’Buddha’s foot-prints” in India) are very widely spread. Almgren 
reminds us of a modern Russian spring rite, in which the prints of the naked feel 
of the Spring God (as represented by a disguised girl) bring fertility to 
the fields. And he concludes: ”Il is surely no mere coincidence that in the 
rock carvings 92 and 93 (bvo Swedish ones reproduced by him) one sees both 
fool-soles and complete figures of gods. Both kinds of pictures have evidently 
served the purpose to demand the presence of the god, to make him appear and 
to lie his blessing power to the spot”. I need not enter into further details 
regarding the subject; there is already a comprehensive literature, as indicated by 
Almgren. 

The salient question for sinologues is whether we are authorized or not to 
draw a parallel and interpret the fool-prints on the archaic Chinese bronzes in 
a similar fashion. I am inclined to do so. It seems to me that the examples 
given above already point in this direction. On the one hand the foot-prints 
encircling a field suggest that they are a votive symbol of fertility. On the other 
hand it is often said chii tsu ’The fool of the master (lord)’ or ’the feet of the 
masters’ — and chu ’master, lord’ is exactly the technical term for the ancest- 
ral tablets as well as for the She pole, i. e. the objects embodying the 
spirits of the ancestors and the Soil god. It seems therefore certain that the foot- 
prints signify the presence of some spirits of gods, and the fertility wish 
is very plausible in the field picture just mentioned. Is then, here as always, 
fertility allied with (we should rather say identical with, merely another side of) 
fecundity? Do the foot prints on the ancestral bronzes pray for children as well 
as for crops? 

I think we are able to answer this question by a decided affirmative. The idea of 
the gods’ fructifying women by their foot-prints is by no means 
foreign to the ancient Chinese mind. Indeed it is the leading motive in the myth 
of the origin of the most prominent and famous family in ancient China, the royal 
house of Chou. This myth is already mentioned in the sacred Shi king, Book of 
the Odes, Ta ya, book 3, ode 1 (Legge p. 465). Kiang Yiian, the foremother of the 
clan, goes out and sees the foot-prints of Ti [244] ’the Emperor’; she treads in 
them, becomes immediately pregnant and bears K’i (Hou Tsi), the ancestor of 
the royal Chou family. The word ti has caused much learned discussion among 
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the Chinese scholars, but Ma Juei-ch’en (Huang Ts'ing king kie su pien, k. 440, p. 
1 a) has proved conclusively that it means Shang-ti The emperor on high’, i. e. 
God, the Heavenly Ruler. That it was taken to mean this in early Han time is 
shown by the Ch'un ts'iu fan lu of Tung Chung-shu, where it is said (chapter 23, 
k. 7 p. 10, Si pu ts*ung k'an ed.): '"Kiang Yuan li Tien tsi ’Kiang Yiian trod in 
the foot-prints of Heaven”. The same story is narrated by Sl-ma Ts’ien (Chou 
pen ki ) with the modification that she is said to have trodden ku jen tsi [245] ”in 
the foot-prints of a giant”; much the same version already occurs in Lie-tsi (k. 1. 
p. 3b, Si pu ts'ung Tan ed.): ”Hou Tsi was born (conceived) in ku tsi big 
foot-prints”.* 

This idea of a spiritual and marvellous fecundation by foo t-p r i n t s 
has had success. It was applied also to the legendary primeval emperor Fu Hi 
(Chavannes, Mem. Hist. I, p. 5): it is said by Huang-fu Mi (3d c. A.D.) that his 
mother Hua-sii became pregnant after treading in the foot-prints of a giant. And 
similarly the Lu shi [246], a work of Lo Pi (Sung time) which is largely built 
on folk-lore given in the wei shu [247] of Han time, says about the emperor K’u 
[249], that he was born after his mother P’ou had trodden in ta jen tsi ’the foot- 
prints of a big man’. 

By the examples adduced here I do not in any way pretend to have proved 
any historical connect! on between the stone and bronze age folk-lore 
of Europe and that of prehistoric and ancient historic China. It is true that 
the symbols discussed here. Sun discs, axes, foot-prints — especially when taken 
in conjunction with the phallic emblems identified in part I above — are so 
suggestive that it is hard to refrain from conclusions which would see in the 
Chinese symbols radiations from the same common Old World stock of folklore 
which has resulted in their Western counterparts. But conclusions of this kind 
lie entirely outside the range of this paper, and indeed fall outside my compe- 
tence. What I decidedly maintain, however, is this: historical connection or not. 
there is a marked parallelism between a whole series of symbols — symbols 
coexisting in the Chinese bronze inscriptions, and the same symbols coexisting 
in the Swedish prehistoric rock carvings. Therefore it is not only legitimate 
but even natural to expect the same system of ancient mentality, the 
same set of religious ideas, to lie beneath these symbols in both those ancient 
’’Kulturkreise”, Scandinavia and China, and to suspect that the Chinese drawings 
w^ere also religious, votive symbols, demanding fecundity- 
fertility from the spirit powders or gods. 


* This story is not mentioned in the Chu shu ki nien, as .Schindler says (Asia Major, Inlrod. 
vol. p. 333). He has mistaken the commentary of Shen Yo for the Chu shu text. 

A g 
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PLATE 1. 


Characters from oracle bones and archaic bronzes: al — e4 tsii ’ancestor’; 
e5 — f 6 po ’eldest brother, prince’; f 7 — g7 fu ’earth’ (She ’god of soil’); h 1 — i6 
I ’sacrifice to She’; i 7 and j ya lung ’cartouche’. 
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1 — 3. Conical objects of clay from the neolithic cultural deposits at Yang-shao, 
Mien-ch’i-hien (Honan), China. The height varies between 3,4 and 7,5 cm. 
Mus. of Far Eastern Antiquities. 

4 a, b. Phallus of a marble-like stone, viewed from two sides. Height 29,7 cm. 
Found on the northern bank of the Hoang-ho, not far from Shang-k’iu-hien 
(Honan), China. Mus. of Far Eastern Antiquities N:o 11267. 
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1. Tube of yellow jade. Height 27,2 cm. From B. Laufer, Archaic Chinese 
Jades collected in China by A. W, Bahr (New York, 1927), PI. XVI. 

2. Tube of grey-green jade with white, grey and brown spots. China. Height 
6,10 cm. Mus. of Far Eastern Antiquities N:o 11000: 230. Cf. Ars Asiatica, 
t. VII, Paris (1925), N:o 437. 

3. Tube of brown, green and bluish jade. China. Height 4,40 cm. Mus. of Far 
Eastern Antiquities N:o 11000: 231. Cf. Ars Asiatica, t. VII, Paris (1925). 
N:o 438. 
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PLATE IV. 


1 — 14, 17 — 23, 27 — 30, 33. Inscriptions on archaic Chinese bronzes, mostly 
dated Yin, in the catalogues. From the Li tai chung ting i k'i k*uan chi 
(2 — 4, 6, 13, 14, 20, 23, 28, 29); Po ku Vu lu (12); Tsi ku chai chung ting 
i k*i k*uan chi (5); Kun ku lu kin wen (7 — 11, 17 — 19, 30, 33); Tao chai 
ki kin lu (22); Yin wen ts'un (1, 21, 27). 

15, 16, 24 — 26, 31, 32. Swedish prehistoric rock carvings (’’hallristningar'’), 
bronze age. 

15. Stora Backa, parish of Brastad, province of Bohuslan, West Sweden. From 
L. Baltzer, Glyphes des rochers du Bohuslan; Gothembourg (1881—90); 
PI. 9—10: 2. 

16. Parish of Boltna, Bohuslan. From A. E. Holmberg, Skandinaviens hath 
ristningar; Stockholm (1848), fig. 86. 

24. Sotorp, parish of Tanum, Bohuslan. From L. Baltzer, Op. cit., PI. 47— 
48: 9. 

25. Aspeberget in Tegneby, parish of Tanum, Bohuslan. From 0. Almgren. 
Tanums harads fasta fornldmningar frdn bronsdldern, Hdllristningar, fig. 
77; in Bidrag till kdnnedomen om Goteborgs och Bohusldns fornminnen 
och historia, vol. VIII, fasc. 8 (1912). 

26. Simrislund, province of Sk&ne, South Sweden. From N. G. Bruzelius. 
Hdllristningar i Jdrrestads hdrad, in Antiquarisk Tidskrift (Stockholm), 
vol. VI: 5, p. 8, fig. 8. 

31. Lokeberget, parish of Foss, Bohuslan. From L. Baltzer, Op. cit., PI- 
1 — 2 : 2 . 

32. Kalleby, parish of Tanum, Bohuslan. From O. Almgren, Op. cit., fig. 203. 
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1. Vessel of Sin-tien type. Black decorations on light slip. Height 14,50 cm. 
Bought in Kansu, T’ao Sha Hien, Hui Tsui, China. Mus. of Far Eastern 
Antiquities N:o 5652. 

2. Vessel of Sin-tien type. Decorations in black. Height 15,2 cm. Bought 
in Kansu, Lanchou, China. Mus. of Far Eastern Antiquities N:o 5386. 

3. Vessel of Sin-tien type. Black decorations. Height 8,8 cm. Bought in 
Kansu, T’ao Ho Hien, Si-shi t’ing, China. Mus. of Far Eastern Antiquities 
N:o 5664. 

4. Large urn of Sin-tien type. Black decorations. Height 44 cm. Sin-tien 
A (Kansu), China. Mus. of Far Eastern Antiquities N:o 5406. 

5. Urn. Black decorations on light slip. Height 27 cm. Sin-tien A (Kansu). 
China. Mus. of Far Eastern Antiquities N:o 5825. 
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PLATE VI. 


1. Rock-carving. Brastad, Bohuslan, S. W. Sweden. From L. Baltzer, Glypbes 
des rockers du Bohuslan, t. I, PI. IV: 4 (Gothembourg 1881). 

2. Rattle of bronze. China. Height about 16 cm. Owned by H. R. H. Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolf. 

3. Rattle of bronze. China. Height 20 cm. Mus. of Far Eastern Antiquities 
N:o 11090: 165. 

4. Cult-scene depicted on a cylindrical seal of black jasper. Chaldaea. From 
Perrot & Chipiez, Histoire de Vart dans V antiquity, t. II, fig. 344 (Paris 1884). 
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NOTES SUR QUELQUES :6PfeES ANCIENNES 
TROUV^ES EN CHINE. 

PAR 

OLOV JANSE. 


Avant d’enlrer dans le vif de notre sujel, qu’il me soil permis d*adresser id k M. J. G. Andersson, 
dont je m*honore d’etre Td^ve, mes sinc^res remerclments pour la bienveillancc qu’il m’a 
temoignde en me chargeant d’dudier le sujel que nous avons lrail4 ici el pour les pr^cieux 
conseils qu’il n’a jamais cess^ de me prodiguer. 

Au cours de ces recherches S. A. R. le Prince H^rilier de Sudde Gustave-Adolphe avail bien 
voulu me confier la publicalion d’un certain nombre d’^p^es anciennes, chinoises, qui Lui 
appaiiiennenl. Je profile de celle occasion pour exprimer ici k S. A. R. ma respeclueuse gralilude 
pour la bienveillance donl Elle m’a honors el I’inler^l qu’Elle a bien voulu porler k ce modeste 
opuscule. 

Je prie ^galemenl la Comtesse W. von Hallwyl, MM. Bernhard Karlgren (Gothembourgj . S. 
Golo (Tokyo) el mou ami M. Orvar Karlbeck de vouloir bien recevoir I’expresston de ma 
respecleuse el profonde gralilude pour I’exlr^me amabilite, avec laquelle ils onl, de plusieurs 
famous, facilil^ mes investigations. 


Ce n’est pas une tache aisce que de faire une 4tude d^taillee des ep6es anciennes 
chinoises. Les raisons de cette difficulte sont nombreuses. 

D’abord nous n’avons encore qu’une id4e vague de ce qu’onl ces armes el 
nos connaissances sur leur origine, leur classification, les differents groupes chro- 
nologiques, leur repartition geographique, sont, dans I’etat actuel des choses, peu 
etendues. 

Jusqu’a ces derniers temps il n’existait pas de grandes collections d’epees ancien- 
nes, trouv^es en Chine'). 

Ces armes ne semblent pas avoir attire autant I’attention des collectionneurs et 
des musees que les vases et autres objets, le plus souvent decor^s. Les ep^es 
anciennes chinoises n’ont en effet qu’exceptionnellement une valeur arlistique. 

Contrairement k ce qui s’est pass6 en Occident, il semble qu’en Chine r^p6e 
n’ait pas 4t6, au meme degr^ qu’en Europe, un objet de veneration ou un sym- 
bole*). Cela explique aussi peut-etre le peu d’interet que les Chinois ont porte 
k ces monuments. 

Lorsque nous parlons de la Chine, nous entendons le territoire qui correspond grosso modo 
k la Chine d’aujourd’hui. 

*) Dans les pays germaniques, celliques et slaves, I’^p^e a parfois symbolist la chastely. Cf. 
Reitzenstein, Kausalzusammenhang zwischen Geschlechtsverkehr and Empfdngnis in Glaube and 
Branch der Natur- und Kulturvolker in Zeitschr. f. Ethn., 1909, p. 675. Concemanl le culte de 
r^p^e chez les Scythes, Alains et autres peuplades, cf. Ellis H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, 
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Ce qui augmenle encore les difficult^s de notre enquete, c’est qu’il n’existe que 
Ires pen d'armes provenant de fouilles in6thodiques. La plupart du temps elles 
ont trouvdes accidentellement et onl ele vendues a des antiquaires, qui habi- 
tuellement ne peuvent ou ne veulent pas fournir de renseignements sur la pro- 
venance de ces armes. 

Bien que les arch^logues admettent que les ep^es anciennes chinoises ont ete 
souvent fabriqu^es sur des modeles etrangers, il est encore difficile d’^tablir avec 
exactitude quels en ont ^te les prototypes. Cela contribue aussi dans une large 
mesure a rendre ardu notre examen. 

II est rarement fait allusion aux ^pees anciennes chinoises dans la litterature 
archeologique occidentale. II est vrai que les vieilles annales chinoises et d’autres 
documents ecrits anciens nous fournissent parfois des donn^es sur ces armes, 
mals ces donnees sont la plupart du temps assez vagues et sujettes a caution. 

Grace au Comite Suedois pour I’Avancement des Etudes de la Chine ancieniie 
(Kinakommitt^n) et grace a M. Johan Gunnar Andersson, directeur du Mus^ 
des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient (en suedois Ostasiatiska Samlingarna), Stock- 
holm, de nouvelles possibilit^s se sont offertes, ces dernieres ann^s, d’une 
fa^on inesper^e, de faire des Etudes plus approfondies sur les anciennes epm 

chinoises et sur la vieille civilisation chinoise en g^n^ral. Le Mus^e des Antiquites 

• 

d’Extreme-Orient possede plus d’une centaine d’epees, de glaives et de montures 
d’ep^es. C’est probahlement une des plus importantes collections de ce genre qui 
existe au monde. 

Nous prendrons cette grande ressource comme point de depart pour nos in- 
vestigations. 

La plupart des pieces que renferme cette collection ont 4te recueillies par M. 
Orvar Karlbeck (P’uk’ou), et proviennent en grande partie des regions qui s’^ten- 
denl autour des vallees du Huai-ho et du Yang-tse-kiang, c’est a dire, du territoire 
qu’occupait jadis I’Etat de Ch’u. 

Quelques armes ou fragments d’armes semblables ont ^t^ recueillis par M. 
F. A. Larsson (Kalgan, Mongolie interieure). 

L’ancienne collection de M. Osvald Sirdn, precedemment exposee au Musee 


p. 71. — Signalons loulefois que les Mois el probablemenl aussi d’aulres peuples, p. ex. ceux 
des regions monlagneuses d’Annam, ont parfois utilise F^pee comme symbole ou comme signe 
d’aulorit^, etc. (Vayson de Pradcnne in U Anthropologic, 1924, p. 500). 

Selon les Annales de la dynastie des Wei (Wei-shu), I’empereur W§n possMait une ^p^e (kien). 
ornee de perles el de jade que portaient scs compagnons pour conjurer les influences des 
mauvais esprils. (B. Laufer, Jade, p. 274, note 1.) 

Signalons aussi que les Taoisles onl employd des ^p^es h des fins magiques. Parfois des ep^s 
en miniature ont etc portees comme amulettos. Cf. Grube, Religion and Kultus der Chinesen, 
index Schwert et p. 174, 175: ’’Selbstverstandlich spielen — — — auch Amulelte verschiedener 
Art eine grosse Rolle. Am boliebsten sind kleine, meisl aus Weidenholz geschnitzle Araulette in 
Form — — — von Scliwertern, die den Kindern als Praservativ gegen Krankhciten um den 
Hals gehangt werden." 
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Cernuschi a Paris, et des maintenant acquise par le Musee des Antiquites 
d’Extreme-Orient a Stockholm, comprend aussi un petit nombre d’^p6es el quel- 
ques fragments ou montures d’^p^es. 

Nous ^tudions egalement ici un certain nombre d’armes chinoises qui appaiiien- 
nenl a des collections privees, notamment celle de S. A. R. le Prince Heritier de 
Suede Gustave- Adolphe (voir p. 107) el celle qui a ete r^unie par la Comtesse W. 
von Hallwyl (Stockholm) (voir p. 110)^). La plupart de ces 6p4es sont de prove- 
nances connues. line dizaine d’entre elles ont ^t^ trouv^es k Shou-chou (Anhui), 
pendant quelques ann^es capitate de I’ancien royaume de Gh’u, situ^ dans la vallee 
du Huai-ho^). 

Signalons aussi que le Freer Gallery (Washington) possede un assez grand 
nombre d’ep^es anciennes, trouvees en Chine. Cette collection qui a ^te r^unie 
par M. O. Karlbeck comporte une vingtaine d’^pees et de glaives dont une dizaine 
du type A (voir plus loin p. 70). Parmi celles-ci, six proviennent de Shou-chou 
(Anhui), une de la region de Wu-hu (Anhui), 2 de Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). Une 
de ces 4p^es, k I’etat fragmentaire, provenant de Shou-chou, est richement d^coree. 
Selon M. Karlbeck (catalogue manuscrit) : ’’The guard, the rings and the knob are 
decorated and the former inlaid with turquoise whereof traces remain”. 

Quatre 4p4es appartiennenl a la categoric B (voir plus loin p. 70). Parmi celles- 
ci, une provient de Shou-chou (Anhui) el deux de Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 

Une ^pee appartient k la cat^gorie C (voir plus loin p. 70). La poignee est du 
type A mais pourvue de trois renflements annulaires. La garde doit etre du type 
B. Cette piece provient probablement de Honan. 

Cinq ep6es appartiennent k la cat^gorie D (voir plus loin p. 70). Parmi celles-ci, 
deux proviennent probablement de Ku-shih-hsien (Honan), les autres de Hupei. 

Dans le present travail nous avons voulu en premier lieu ^tablir un tableau 
des dements qui pourront servir, nous I’esp^rons, k des recherches futures. Nous 
nous sommes Egalement permis d’emettre, quoique parfois avec une certaine 
reserve, quelques suggestions, notamment en ce qui concerne la chronologie et la 
typologie des ^p^es anciennes, trouvees en Chine. Meme si quelques-unes des 
pistes que nous avons cru pouvoir suivre ne m^nent pas a un but d^finitif, 
nous esperons pourtant avoir apport^ ici quelques points de vue nouveaux. 

Passons maintenant k la description des types les plus frequents, et les plus 
importants. 

En somme, nous pourrions diviser, grosso modo, les monuments qui nous in- 
teressent particulierement ici en six groupes principaux: 


O. Karlbeck, Bronsfdremdl frdn Kina i de von Hallwylska Samlingarna i Stockholm. Cf. 
aussi O. Karlbeck, Ancient Chinese Bronze Weapons. 

*) Le pays de Ch’u qui avail h peu pres la m^me extension qu’a actuellemenl la province de 
Hupei, ^tail habitd par les Mans, probablement apparenl^s aux Chinois. Les Mans ^taienl gouver- 
nes par des descendants de la dynastic chinoise des Shang. Concernanl rhisloire de I’^lat 
Ch’u cf. E. Chavannes, Memoires historiques de Se-ma Ts'ien, vol. IV, notamment p. 337, 416. 
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A. Eptes pourvues de poign^e renflements annulaires. 

B. Ep6es pourvues de poign^e k douille. 

C. E^^es pourvues de poign^e k coupe circulaire mais qui n’appartiennent ni a 
la cat^gorie A ni k la categorie B. 

D. Epees k soie. 

E. Ep4es a deux tranchants mais qui ne peuvenl etre rang^es dans aucun des 
groupes pr^c^ents. Les 4p4es des categories A — E, ont des lames k deux 
tranchants. 

F. Sabres ou dp^es k un tranchant. 

Apr^s avoir rapidement etudie les caract^res morphologiques des armes de 
chacune de ces categories, nous tjicherons d’examiner, groupe par groupe, leur 
repartition geographique et leur chronologic. Disons d’abord, d’une fa^on generale, 
quelques mots sur 


LES EPEES OU GLAIVES A DEUX TRANCHANTS. 

La plupart de ces pieces que nous avons eu I’occasion d’etudier sont en bronze 
ou en un alliage analogue^). Seules quelques-unes sont en fer (PI. XV: 2). 
D’autres sont k la fois en bronze et en fer (PI. XII: 3, XVI: 2). 

La plupart des epees en bronze k deux tranchants ont ceci de caracterislique: 
du talon de la lame, les tranchants prennent d’abord une direction rectiligne. 
parallele 0 (u legerement cdnvergente, puis, un peu au dessous du milieu, ils sont 
incurves pour se rencontrer k la pointe en ogive. Des types caracteristiques de 
lames de ce genre sont reproduits PI. 1:2, VI: 2, 4, 6, VII: 1 — 6, XI: 3, etc. 11 
existe des epees chinoises anciennes et k double tranchant dont les lames affectent 
d’autres formes, mais celles-ci sont tres peu frequentes (cf. PI. IX: 3, XI: 5, XX: 3 et 
fig. 2: 2, 3). 

Quant k la forme exacte des lames en fer, il est difficile de se prononcer, car 
celles que nous avons eu I’occasion d’etudier etaient deformees par la rouille. II 
est cependant probable qu’au moins les lames des plus vieilles epees de fer 
ressemblent k celles des epees de bronze*) qui parfois ont dk servir de prototype 
aux premieres. 

Etant donn^ le fait que nos 6pdes n’onl pas encore ^ludi^es au point de vue de leur 
alliage, nous ne pouvons parfois pas ^tablir avec certitude si elles sont en bronze, en polin 
(Spiegelbronze) ou en cuivre. Faute de mieux nous employons ici la denomination de bronre. 
A ce propos, signalons que le potin, qui est un alliage sec et cassant de couleur argent^ 
d’environ 50 % de cuivre el 50 % d’elain ou de zinc, elail connu en Europe d^j^ au premier 
Sge du fer. En France nous renconlrons de noinbreux objels en potin, surtout k T^poque des 
invasions (Cf. M. C. Boulanger, Le Cimetiire franc o-m^rovingien et carolingien de MarchBepot, 
p. 40, 93, etc.). 

*) ’’Under the Han, cast bronze swords gradually gave way to cast iron swords, the latter 
being cast in the same shape as the former” (B. Laufer, Chinese Clay Figures, p. 215, 216). 
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La coupe transversale des lames, aussi bien celles de bronze que celles de fer, 
varie beaucoup (PL II, XIX). Elle est en g6n4ral octogonale ou affecte la forme 
d’lm losange c6tds Idg^remenl incurves. Rarement la lame est k section trans- 
versale hexagonale. Exceptionellement celle-ci peut etre cannelde (PL XV: 3, 
XIX: 17), incrustte d’argenP) ou d’autres mati^res (PI. XII: 2). Parfois la lame 
est pourvue d’une nervure mddiane (PI. IX: 1 — 4, XI: 1, 2, 4 etc.) ou craquel^e; 
Icf. PI. IV: 4, VI: 1); parfois les lames sont pourvues d’inscriptions (PI. I: 5, III: 1, 
VI: 2, fig. 12, etc.). 

Les poigndes de nos dp6es, qui different aussi beaucoup entre elles, ont souvent 
du etre gamies d’^toffes, de cordonnets^) , ou de bois (PI. 1:4, V: 1, XV: 3 — 5) 
et parfois incrustdes de turquoise ou orndes de jade. II existe au Musde des 
Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient une 4pee (PI. XV: 4) pourvue d’une garde en jade. 

Selon la forme de la poignde nous pouvons distinguer, comme nous I’avons dit 
pr&^demment, plusieurs groupes d’^p^es deux tranchants. Nous allons les 
d&rire ici rapidement. 


CATfiGORIE A. 

Epies pourvues de poignie a renflements annulaires. 

La poignde se compose d’une fusee cylindrique, en gdn^ral massive et k deux 
ou trois renflements en forme d’anneaux. Les renflements doivent avoir eu, la 
plupart du temps, une function purement ornementale (cf. p. 96). Le pommeau 
est fait d’un bouton conique (PL I: 4, III: 1, 2, IV: 1—3, V: 1, VI: 4, VII: 1, 2, 5, 6, 
etc.). Le pouce devait s’appuyer sur la lame et le petit doigt sur le pommeau. 

Parfois un bouton en come, os, jade ou en une autre mati^re, facilement 
destructible, a dd etre fix6 au pommeau. Nous pouvons, en certains cas en 
distinguer des traces. II est probable que des analyses chimiques et micro- 
scopiques nous foumiraient k ce sujet des donn^es nouvelles et int^ressantes. 

La collection de M. L. Wannieck (Paris) renferme une 6p4e provenant de 
Li-yu (Shansi du Nord) et dont la poign6e, du type A, est termin^e par un disque 
en jade*). Sur la poignie on distingue des enroulements de fil m^tallique tress^. 

Au Mus4e des Antiquit^s d’Extr^me-Orient se trouve une ^p^e du type A qui 
provient de Shou-chou (Anhui) (PL V: 1), dont le pommeau est pourvu en son 
milieu d’un bouton en bronze l^gerement bomb6. Nous reproduisons un autre 
pommeau analogue, mais d^cor^, PI XVIlI:3a, b. G^n^ralement les pommeaux 

Dans la collection de M. C. T. Loo (Paris), j’ai vu une ^p6e en fer, k soie, el dont la lame 
^lait om^e de ’’laches” d’argent. Celle arme appartienl maintenanl k M. David- Weill, Paris. 

*) Cf. aussi T. Sekino, S. Yatsui, etc., Archer ological Researches on the Ancient Lolang District, 
1- 1, fig. 303. 

*1 L’^p^ qui mesure 53 cm. de longueur est orn^e d’incruslations en or, jade el turquoise. 
La lame paralt dire du m$me type que celle de nos 6p^es PI. IV: 1, 2, VII: 1, XII: 1. Celle arme 
^l d’etre public par M. O. Sir^n, Les arts anciens de la Chine, PI. 96 p. 77. — Celle ^p^e 
appartienl probablemenl k la p^riode du style Tsin. 
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sont unis. Moins souvent ils sent d^cor^s, k Tintdrieur, de cercles conceniriques, 
entre lesquels on voit parfois des stries, des ’'dents de loup”, etc. (PI. Ill: 2, fig. 
14: 1). 

La garde des 4p6es de la categorie A est rhomboidale ou cardiforme, a cot^ 
l^gerement incurves (PI. 1:2, 4—6, III: 1, 2 b, IV: 1—3, V: 1, VI: 1, 4; cf. PL 
XVII: 1, 6). Ces gardes sont en general massives et unies. Parfois elles sont 
pourtant decor^es (PI. I: 6, II: 5 a, b, III: 2 b, IV: 1 — 3, etc.). Cf. p. 78. 

Comme nous venons de le dire, il existe parfois sur les poignees du type A, des 
traces de bois, d’^toffe, ou de cordonnets, etc. 

La lame est quelquefois ’’ornde” de craquelures intentionelles (PI. VI: 1; cf. 
PI. IV: 4). Comment expliquer ce motif d^coratif? Nous pensons qu’il s’agil 
tout simplement d’une imitation du decor d’un fourreau d’dpee, fait de p)eau de 
crocodile ou de palais taill6 de requin. II existe des fourreaux d’^p^s japonaises. 
relativement modernes, fails en palais taill^ de requin. 

Les ^p4es du type A semblenl toujours avoir ^td fondues en bronze et d’unc 
seule pidee. La plupart en sont courtes, mais on en rencontre aussi de longues, 
quoique moins fr^uemment. 

La plus longue 6p4e du type A que j’aie mesur^e avail 56,50 cm. de longueur 
(N:o 15). 


CATfiGORIE B. 

Epics pouruues de poignie d dbuille. 

La poignie se compose ordinairement d’une douille completemenl ou partielle- 
ment creuse qui est presque toujours cylindrique, ou parfois, mais moins souvent, 
ovale. En g^n^ral elle se r^tr^cit vers le talon de la lame. (Dans le travail 
Chin shih so, 1. 3, Irois ^p^es du type B sont pourtant reproduites, dont la poign^ 
est d’^paisseur ^gale) . A la parlie superieure elle est poiu- 
vue d’un rebord discoidal (PI. VII: 3, 4, VIII: 1, X: 2, 4. 
XII: 2). 

Les poignees du type B ont parfois du etre pourvues 
d'enroulements en ^loffe, en cordonnel etc. (cf. p. 71). 
La poignee reproduite PI. XII: 2 a du etre ornee d’anneaux 
dans le baut et dans le bas. 

Les poignees ^taient peut-§tre termin^es par un bouton 
en une matiere qui, en general, n’a pu se conserver jusqu’a 
nous. La collection du Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extrenie- 
Orient renferme le fragment d’une poignee d’4pee apparte- 
nant probablement au type B (n:o 101) qui dans sa parlie 
superieure est pourvue d’une plaque de bronze (fig. 1). 

I.a garde des epees du groupe B affecte la forme d’une 
mince plaque rbomboldale, toujours unie. 






Fig. 1. Fragment d’un 
pommeau d’^p^e (n:o 
lOl) vu d’en haul et 
de face. Bronze. Chine. 

Grandeur Vi. 
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Les epees de la categoric B sont toujours en bronze, fondues en une seule 
piece. 

En g^n^ral elles sont courtes, niais il en existe quelques-unes d’assez grandes 
dimensions (jusqu’a 72,50 cm.). 


CATfiGORIE C. 

Epics pourvues de poignee a coupe circulairc, mats qui n*entrcnt ni dans la catigorie A 

ni dans la catigorie B. 

Dans ce groupe nous rangerons les epees qui font transition entre celles des 
categories A et B, ainsi que d’autres epees qui ont emprunte des traits aux annes de 
la categoric A ou B. Nous voyons ici des poign^es du type B associees k des gardes 
du type A (PI. X:3), des poignees du type B mais k renflements annulaires (PI. 
XII: 1), etc. Dans cette categoric doivent aussi etre rangees les 6pdes et glaives du 
type PI. VI: 2, IX: 1—4, XIV: 2. 

Les armes du type C semblent etre rarement decor^es (voir pourtant PI. X: 3 
et fig. 14 : 2) . 


CATfiGORIE D. 

Epics a sole. 

(PL X:l, 5. XI, XII: 4, XIII, XIV: 3— 5, XV: 2— 5, etc.). 

La soie est parfois perc4e, PI. X: 5, XI: 1, 5, 8. La lame est g^n^ralement du 
type chinois ordinaire, d4ja decrit (voir p. 70), mais il existe souvent un renfort 
ou une arrete rectiligne au milieu (PI. XI: 1, 2, 4, XIX: 13, etc.). Ces ep6es, tantot 
en bronze, tantOt en fer, sont parfois munies de gardes en bronze du type A 
(PI. XV: 3). Dans un cas, la garde est en jade (PI. XV: 4). La poignee devait 
encore comporter des ornements en bois, des rondelles en os ou en come qui ne 
sont pas parvenus jusqu’a notre epoque. Dans certains cas, la poignee devait 
se terminer par un pommeau bomb6 en forme d’^cuelle et du type qui est reproduit 
ici PI. XVIII: 3 a, b, ou en forme de champignon (PI. XVIII: 4 a, b). Bien que les 
^pees de notre categoric D soient parfois assez courtes, on en trouve aussi de 
vraiment longues. L’une des armes de ce type (en fer), conservee au Musee des 
Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient (PI. XV: 2), mesure non moins de 97,60 cm. de long. 

Dans le groupe D, nous pouvons distinguer plusieurs vari^t^s d’epees. 

I. La soie qui forme un angle droit avec le talon de la lame est parfois perforce 
au sommet. La coupe de la lame est rhomboidale. Celle-ci ne comporte pas de 
iiervure m^diane; cf. PI. X: 1, 5, XV: 2, 5, etc. Ces epees sont en general tres 
longues; elles mesurent jusqu’ env. 1 metre (PI. XV: 2). 

II. Ces ep^es ressemblent aux pr^cddentes mais le talon de la lame est quelque 
peu arrondi, ou forme un angle obtus avec la soie. Une nervure m^diane, tres 
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marquee, parcourl la lame tout du long (PL XI: 2, 4). Les ^p6es de la cat^orie 
D:II semblent etre en g^n^ral plus courtes que celles qui appartiennent a la 
categoric D: 1. 

III. Dans ce groupe peuvent etre rang^es les ^p4es qui font la transition entre 
les armes du groupe D: 1 et celles du groupe D: II (PL XII: 4). 

IV. Les armes de ce groupe sont des glaives ou des poignards. La lame affecte 
en g^n^ral la forme d’un triangle pointu. La transition entre la soie et la lame se 
fait presque insensiblement. La soie est parfois perc^e de deux trous dont Tun 
est plac^ en haut et an milieu, Tautre, plus bas et plus prds du tranchant (PI. 
XI: 5, 8, XX: 3). 


CATfiGORIE E. 

Epies a deux tranchants mais qui ne peuuent itre rang^es dans aucun des 

groupes pricidents. 

Nous ne connaissons que peu d’armes qui appartiennent cette categoric. 

La plupart d’entre elles doivent avoir subi, plus ou moins, I’influence de modules 
Strangers. Nous allons les ^num^rer ci-dessous. 

I. Epies a antennes, Une ^p#e k antennes (fig. 2:2) se trouve dans la collection 
de M. Euniorfopoulos A Londres.^) Elle est en bronze et mesure 51,50 cm. de 
long, et a une patine vert forc4 brillante; la poign^e qui est endommagte dans le 
haut se termine en cet endroit par deux antennes. En bas la poignee s’flargit 
en une capsule k coupe ovale dans laquelle la lame est fix^e. On y distingue, sur 
les bords, des zones horizontales et verticales pointillds et traversdes par des 
lignes obliques parall&les. Du talon de la lame part une nervure mMiane 
vigoureusement accus^e, qui s’arrete exactement k la pointe. Le tranchant s’inciure 
en dedans pr^s de la poignee et continue ensuite en ligne droite jusqu’a la 
pointe. Malheureusement les details sur la provenance et la d4couverte de cette 
pi^ce manquent. 

D’apr^s M. S. Goto (Tokyo), une 4p4e semblable a 6t4 trouv^e a Suku, Fuku- 
okaken, dans le Japon meridional. Cette arme daterait du IV*™® ou du V*®® 
siecle avant J.C.*) 

Les epees de ce genre sont representees en Europe (fig. 2:1) ou elles appartien- 
nent k Page du bronze recent et k I’epoque de Hallstatt (1000 — 400 avant J.C.). 
Ce type d’arme se rencontre aussi en Siberie. 

*) Koop, Early Chinese Bronzes, PI. 65: B. — P. Yetts, The George Eumorfopoulos Collec- 
tion, vol. I, pi. LXXII (A 156), p. 68. 

*) L’^p^e en question a reproduile par le docteur Takahashi dans son ouvrage On 
Japanese Bronze Swords and Spears. Nous n’avons pourlanl pas eu Toccasion de consulter ce 
travail. Cf. S. Shimada, Studies on the prehistoric Site of Okamomo, etc., fig. 23: 2 el p. 15. 
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Fig. 2. Ep^es. 1. Danemark. D’apris Atlas de VArch^ologie du Sard, PI. IV B:41. Grandeur 
— 2. Chine. D’apr^s P. Yelts, Bronzes in Burlington Magazine, Monographs, 1925, PI. VIII: E. 
Grandeur env. Vs. — 3. Chine. D’apres Laufer, Jade, PI. XX: 3. Grandeur, env. — 4. Vozvi- 
zenskaja Stanica, region de Kouban. D’apr^s Otcet (1899), p. 47, fig. 72; cf. W. Ginlers, Das 
Schwert der Skythen and Sarmaten, PI. 25, a. Grandeur env. Vs — 5. Chine. D’apr^s Ch’en Ching, 

C/i7u ku ching she chin shih t'u. 
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II. Epees a pommeau en forme d'anneau. 

Nous ne connaissons pas en original d’ep^es de ce modele, trouvees en Chine, 
mais il esl indubitable qu’elles ont du y elre en usage, puisqu’on en trouve parfois 
des reproductions dans des ouvrages chinois. 

L’epee, fig. 2: 5, cit^e d’apr^*s le CLCiu ku ching she chin shih Vu par Ch’en Ching. 
1813, (le n:o 27 dans la bibliographic de W. P. Yetts, Catalogue of the Eumorfo- 
poulos Collection etc. ) a une lame et une garde du type A. La poignee porte en son 
milieu des entailles ou des anneaux. En haul elle se termine par un anneau rond. 

Un autre ouvrage chinois, le T'ao chai chi chin hsu hi, vol. 2, reproduit une ep^ 
h poignee plate avec une large entaille tout le long de la partie m^diane. Le 
pommeau affecte la forme d’un anneau hexagonal. Les tranchants de la lame 
sont droits et convergent legerement Tun vers Tautre. La pointe de la lame 
est ^ biseaux, ce qui est un trait caract^ristique de certaines epdes occidentales 
mais qui est rare en Chine. Cette ^p^e est pourvue d’une inscription que M. B. 
Karlgren lit: epee appartenant k Lii Shu, ministre de la guerre. 

Au Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient, il existe plusieurs poignards de 
bronze k pommeau annulaire (n:os 4030, 4031, 4034: 19, 11003: 15). Ils pro- 
viennent probablement du Nord de la Chine et doivent appartenir k la civilisation 
de Sui-yiian. Ils seront publics ult^rieurement. 

III. Nous reproduisons ici, fig. 2:3, d’apres Laufer, Chinese Clay Figures, PL 
XX, un ^pee en bronze. Le pommeau affecte la forme d’un champignon 
(all. Pilzknauf). La poignee, la garde et la lame ont 616 fondues en une 
seule piece. La pointe de la lame est a biseaux. Long. 71,00 cm. 

Une ep^ en miniature (en argent) dont la poignee affecte la meme forme que 
celle de I’^p^e reproduite ici fig. 2:3, appartient au Mus^e des Antiquity 
d’Extreme-Orient (n:o 10470). Elle a 6te acquise k Peking. 

D’autres armes ayant des poign^es semblables ont ^te reproduites par J. J. A. 
Worsaae, Des dges de Pierre et de Bronze dans VAncien et le Nouveau Monde in 
M6moires de la Soci6t6 des Antiquaires du Nord (1880), p. 193, et de H. Dor^, 
Variet6s sinologiques. Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine; IP partie; Le 
Pantheon chinois, t. XIT, Shanghai, 1918, p. 1128, 1129, fig. 332. 

IV. Parmi les armes de la categoric E, nous devons compter une 6p6e (PL II), 
unique en son genre, appartenant k S. A. R. le Prince Heritier de SuMe Gustave- 
Adolphe. Nous la d^rivons plus loin, p. 109 (n:o 6). 

CATEGORIE f. 

Sabres. 

Par comparaison aux ^p^es a deux tranchants, les sabres que nous avons 
eu I’occasion d’etudier (PI. 1:3, VI: 3, 5, XIV: 1, 6, XV: 1, 6, 7), sont peu nom- 
breux. 
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U en existe en bronze aussi bien qu’en fer. 

I. Bronze (PI. 1:3, ¥1:3, 5, XIV: 1, XV: 1, 6). Les lames sont parfois 
assez epaisses (PI. XV: 1, XIX: 18), parfois Ires minces et flexibles (PI. 1:3, II: 7, 
XIX: 19). Dans ce dernier cas, il s’agil probablement d’armes de ceremonies. Elies 
sonl la plupart du temps couvertes d’un enduit verdalre. La pointe des lames 
est generalement ^ biseau. Le Iranchant et le dos sont presqiie paralleles. Parfois 
la lame est pourvue d’une courte soie, parfois la lame et la poignee ont ^te 
fondues d’une seule piece. Dans ce dernier cas, le dos de la lame se continue 
insensiblement ou sans interruption dans la poignee. Le pommeau semble en 
general affecter la forme d’un anneau ovale, de temps a autre profile et decore 
(PI. XIV: 1, XV: 1, XVIII: 1). Dans certains cas des morceaux de bois, de come 
ou d’os, des cordonnets, des lanieres de cuir, etc., ont du elre fixes k la poignee. 
Les gardes ne sont qu’exceptionellement parvcnues jusqu’ a notre dpoque. II y 
en a pourtant. Elies appartiennent k la cat^gorie A'). 

Le plus grand sabre en bronze que nous connaissions mesure 86,40 cm. de long. 
(PL XV:1). 

II. Per, Dans la collection du Musee des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient se 
trouvent deux sabres en fer (PL XIV: 6, XV: 7). Les lames sont longues et assez 
epaisses du c5t6 du dos. Celui-ci se continue sans interruption dans la poignee. 
Le pommeau affecte la forme d’un anneau ovale ou d’une tige arqu^e, 

Des morceaux de bois, de come, d’os ou des cordonnets, etc. ont dfl etre fix6s a 
la poignde. 

Les armes de cette cat^gorie que j’ai eu I’occasion d’^tudier ont et6 si d^terior^es 
par la rouille qu’il est impossible de se faire une id^e exacte de la forme du 
tranchant. 

Le plus grand des sabres en fer, precedemment cit^s, mesure non moins de 
97,00 cm. de long. 


MONTURES D’EPEES. 

II existe au Mus4e des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient au moins une trentaine de 
fragments ou de montures d’ep^es. Disons quelqucs mots ici au sujet des plus 
importants de ces objets. 

POMMEAUX. 

Les deux pommeaux en bronze, reproduits PL XVIII: 3, 4, sont d’un certain 
inieret. 

Le premier doit avoir appartenu a une epee du type D, pcut-etre k la premiere 
variete. L’ornementation ressemble dans une certaine mesure k cclle de quelques 
miroirs en bronze provenant de I’Etat de Ch’u et dont plusieurs sont conserves au 

Cf. T. Sekino, S. Yatsui, etc. Archceological Researches on the Ancient Lolang District, 
'oL I, fig. 218. 
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Mus^ des Antiquity d’Exlreme-Orienl. Au milieu du pommeau, on voit un ren- 
flement Wmisph^rique en bronze, non d^or^. (Cf. PI. V: 1.) Un bouton en bronze, 
ressemblant k celui qui est reproduit ici PI. XVIII : 3 et om6 d’un d^cor analogue, 
mais plus fragmentaire, a trouv4 dans le district de Lolang dans la Corte 

septentrionale') . 

L'autre pommeau (PL XVIII: 4; cf. fig. 3), 
unique en son genre, semble ^alement avoir 
appartenu k une ^p^e k soie en juger par la tige 
fourchue, situ6e k la partie inferieure du pom- 
meau). 

L’anneau PI. XVIII: 1 doit avoir fait partie d’un 
sabre du type PL XIV: 1. 

GARDES. 

L’^crivain chinois Yen Shih-ku (579 — 645) nous 
a donn^ trois expressions usit^ de son temps 
pour designer les gardes: pi qui signifie nez; wei 
qui signifie protection et un mot qu’on d^signe 
par un caract^re complique compost de yu = jade et de wei; cette derni^re expres- 
sion signifie probablement gardes de jade.*) 

La plupart des gardes d6tach6es que j’ai eu Toccasion d’^tudier sont rhom- 
boldales et cardiformes (du type A), en bronze, et presque tou jours massives. 
Elies ont du Stre fix^es, la plupart du temps, k des poign^es d’6p4e de la cat^- 
gorie D. Ces armes sont, en effet, parfois pourvues de gardes du type A (voir 
p. ex. PL XV: 3). Ces gardes sont en g^n^ral unies. 

J’en connais pourtant deux qui sont orn6es. 

L’une, PL XVII: 2, pr^sente une decoration imitant des ecailles ou des paillettes. 
Ce type d’ornamentation caracterise des bronzes de la dynastie Tsin. 

La decoration de I’autre garde, PL XVII : 1 a, b, rappelle, k certains egards. Tome- 
mentation du pommeau, PL XVIII: 3. On y voit des dragons ou, en tons cas, des 
motifs destines k representer des entrelacs zoomorphes, en bas relief, sur fond 
strie. Les motifs en relief qui se voient sur un c5te de la garde peuvent etre une 
reproduction fortement stylisee du masque de T’ao-t’ieh. Sur plusieurs epees des 
types A et C se retrouve un motif analogue.*) 

II existe aussi d’autres gardes du type precedemment decrit, mais en jade, dc 


T. Sekino, S. Yatsui, etc. Archceol. Researches, t. I, fig. 301. 

*) B. Laufer, Jade, p. 274. 

Quant au masque de T’ao-t’ieh et k son origine, cf. Fr. Hirth, The Ancient History of China, 
p. 84 — 87; P. Pelliot, Quelques reflexions sur Tart sihirien et Vart chinois, a propos de bronzes 
de la collection David-Weill, in Documents, 1929, N:o 1 p. 9; B. Laufer, Archaic Chinese 
Jades, p. 14; O. Karlbeck, Ancient Chinese Bronze Weapons, p. 129. 
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Fig. 3. La partie sup4rieure 
d’un pommeau d’^p4e. Detail du 
d^cor. Cf. PI. XVin:4 a, b. 
Chine. Grandeur ^1%. 
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temps k autre ornees d’une hydre, d’un masque de T’ao-t’ieh, ou de motifs g^m^- 
Iriques. (Laufer, Jade, PI. XXXV; cf. fig. 179, 180). 

A en juger par I’orneraentation, ces gardes peuvent appartenir k Tepoque 
des Han. 

Un autre type de garde, repr^sent^ par Fob jet reproduit PI. XVII: 8, est orn^ 
de points en relief, disposes en lignes paralleles et obliques. D’apres M. O. 
Siren cette piece remonterait a I’^poque de la dynastie Sung (960 — 1280).^) II 
y a encore une garde semblable k celle que nous venons de menlionner. Elle est 
faite de m4tal et appartient k une des 6p^es trouv6es dans le district de Lolang 
en Corfe; elle doit appartenir k la dynastie Han. 

La garde reproduce PI. XVII: 7 6tait sans doule destin^e k une ep^e k double 
tranchant. Je ne connais pas d’autres objets semblables en originaux. Notons 
cependant qu’uh objet analogue a reproduit (fig. 40} , dans un ouvrage japonais. 
Remains of the Ryazan Fufuzuka Mound de M. K. Ogawa. Cette garde appartient 
k un sabre, datant de F^poque de FEmpire romain, et trouv^ dans une tombe, 
qui contenait parmi d’autres objets des garnitures de ceinture d’un type occi- 
dental^) . 


MONTURES DE FOURREAUX D’EPEE. 

Bien qu’il ait exists en Orient des glaives sans fourreau, il semble cependant que 
les et glaives chinois que nous avons eu Foccasion d’etudier dtaient munis 
de fourreau, k en juger par les restes de bois et d’autres matieres organiques 
(cf. p. 71) qui, tres souvent, adherent aux lames. Les fourreaux doivent, dans 
bien des cas, avoir dt^ fails en bois, en cuir ou quelquefois en palais de requin, 
etc. (cf. p. 72). i I ; W: 

Les fourreaux devaient etre pourvus de garnitures m^talliques, de jade*) ou 
dautres roches dures. 

La PI. X Vlll : 2 reproduit un type de garniture de fourreau en jade (ou 
en roche semblable) dont la repartition g^ograpbique comprend la Chine, 

*) Ars Asiatica, t. VII, N:o 504. 

*) Cf. aussi K. Hamada el S. Umehara, A Royal Tomb ”Kinkan‘Tsuka*' or the Gold Crown 
Tomb at Keishu and its Treasures, fig. 31, 33. 

*) Le commerce de la jade doit avoir jou6 un r6Ie important d6s I’^poque des Chou. M. W. 
Ginters, dans son ouvrage: Das Schwert der Skythen und Sarmaten in Sud-Russland (p. 68, note 
2), dit & ce sujet: ’’Die grosse Bedeutung von Nephrit- und Jadeiterzeugnissen ist bemerkenswert, 
hesonders da sie im eigentlichen China kaum vorkommen. Er wird im Yu-Kung (Schu 127) als 
einziger Tributartikel der Provinz Yung genannt, wdche sich bis tief nach Innerasien erstreckte. 
In historischer Zeit wird er bauptsachlich aus der Gegend siidlich von Khotan, aus dem Kunlun 
^Karakorum) -Gebirge bezogen. Der Sage nach bewegen sich die dortigen Genien in einer zu 
Jadeit erstarrten Natur. Auch bei symbolischen und kultlichen Handlungen spielt der Jadeit 
in China eine grosse Rolle.” 

Concemant les objets en jade et leur utilisation, cf. aussi B. Laufer, Jade, A Study in Chinese 
•^rchceology and Religion; Rosthom, Wiener Beitrage ziir Kunst und Kultur Asiens, I, (1926), p. 15. 
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I’Asie centrale et la Russie mdridionale (fig. 4). Ces garnitures, qui affeclent 
la forme d’un traineau, etaient sans aucun doute placees verticalement 
sur un c6t6 du fourreau et etaient destinees k retenir la courroie avec laquelle 
le fourreau etait attach^ au baudrier. II est possible que ce soil des garnitures 

analogues qu’ait voulu designs 
I’expression chinoise Yu lu lu (pou- 
lies de jade) qu’emploient les vieux 
textes a propos des longues ep^ 
(en chinois cLCang chien), 

II existe au Musee des Antiquity 
d’Extreme-Orient plusieurs garni- 
tures de fourreaux d’ep^es de ce 
type et en jade, mais plusieurs 
d’entre elles peuvent appartenir aux 
temps modernes. 

Nous connaissons trois garnitu- 
res en roches dures et en forme de 
traineau, qui ont ete d^terr^s dans 
la Russie meridionale. 

Une d’elles (en jade) provient de 
Kertsch et appartient k la trouvaille 
de Messaksudi. Elle est conservee 
au Muste des Antiquites nationa- 
les k Saint-Germain-en-Laye (fig 
4:2)^). • 

La seconde, en chalc^doine, provient d’Alt-Weimar, Wolgadeutsche Republik 
(fig. 4:1). Fouilles de M. Rau, en 1926^). 

La troisieme provient de Perm. Elle est en nephrite (fig. 4 : 3) ®) . 

Ces pieces doivent, toutes, dater du IP"^« ou du III-"'*^ siecle apres J.C. 

M. E. Minns reproduitM (Scythians and Greeks, fig. 201, p. 278) une plaque 
scythique en or ou Ton voit un guerrier avec une ^p^e dont le fourreau est 
pourvu d’une garniture de ce type. 

Aussi bien les garnitures chinoises que celles de la Russie du Sud doivent 
remonter k des prototypes communs dont le lieu d’origine doit etre recherche dans 


Fig. 4. Garnitures de fourreaux d’ep^e provenant 
de la Russie meridionale. 1. Alt-Weimar, Wolga- 
deutsche Republik. Calcedoine. — 2. Messaksudi. 
Jade. — 3. Gouvernement de Perm. — D’apr^s W. 
Ginters, Das Schwert der Skythen und Sarmaten, 
PI. 28; Mon. Piot (1923), fig. 5; Materialy, 26 (1902;, 
PI. 2, 1. 


M. Roslovtzeff, Une trouvaille de Vepoque greco-sarmate de Kertch in Mon. Piot, 1923. 

*) P. Rau in Mitteilungen des Zentral muse urns Prokrovsk, t. II: 1, p. 36 sqs. (1927). Cf. W. 

Ginters, Das Schwert der Skythen und Sarmaten, p. 70, note 1: ”Der Grabfund” ’Vird 

durcli eine Fibel mit umgeschlagenen Fuss, wie Almgren, Fibelformen 157 (doch mit oberer 
Sehne), eine klingend, hart gebrannle Tonamphora und einen sog. skyth. Bronzekessel spaten 
Typus” ’’zeitlich gut bestimml”. 

®) Materialy, t. 26, (1902), PI. II: 1. Cf. Aspelin, Antiquites du Nord finno-ougrien, fig. 630, <>31. 
*) D’apres N. Kondakov, J. Tolstoi et S. Reinach, Antiquites de la Russie meridionale, fig. 
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TAsie centrale et plus sp^cialement dans le Turkestan; mais il se pent aussi que 
le type ait pass4 directement de Chine dans la Russie du Sud^) . 




Lorsque le Turkestan sera mieux connu au point de vue archtologique qu’il 
ne Test maintenant, une r^ponse pourra etre donn^e aux questions que ces garni> 
tures de fourreaux d’^pfes soulfevent et nous 
saurons aussi par quelles voies elles se sont 
r^pandues sur I’Asie et sur FEurope. 

A ce sujet il peut fitre int^ressant de signaler 
que des garnitures de formes semblables, mais 
en os ou en come, ont ^t^ mises au jour dans 
la tourbifere de Vimose*) au Danemark, fig. 

5. Notamment la piece reproduite ici, fig. 

5: 2, montre de grandes ressemblances avec 
les garnitures provenant de^a Russie, fig. 4. 

La plupart des objets trouv^s dans cette 
tourbiere de Vimose doivent avoir 4t6 intro- 
duits au Danemark du dehors et venaient pro- 
bablement des regions avoisinant la Mer 
Noire*). Cette trouvaille appartient probable- 
ment a la meme 4poque que les garnitures de 
fourreaux d’^p6es trouv^es en Russie et en 
Chine et d6j^ mentionn^, c’est-k-dire au 
jjjime apres J.C. Nous sommes en droit 
d’en conclure que ces dernieres doivent §tre, 
au point de vue technologique, tres voisiries 
de celles d^ouvertes k Vimose. 




Fig. 5. Garnitures de fourreaux d'^p^e 
en os (N:o 3 p0yrvue de rivets en 
argent). Tourbiere de Vimose, Dane- 
mark. D'apr^s C. Engelhardt, Vimose 
Fundet, PI. IX, fig. 78—81. — 
Grandeur ^/s. 


Des monuments du meme type apparaissent 
aussi en Europe occidentale d^s la p^riode de la T^ne^). Le type y est surement 
arrive de FOrient. 


Il existe au Mus6e des Antiquit^s d’ExtrSme-Orient deux pifeces en bronze, 
PI. XVI: 4, 5, qui, selon nous, doivent etre consid^rees comme des garnitures de 
fourreaux d’6p6e. Des monuments semblables ont ^t6 Irouv^s en Europe, p. ex. au 
Danemark, dans les tourbi^ires de Nydam et de Kragehul, fig. 6: 1, 2. Ces objets 
appartiennent au IV*™« on au V^*"® si^cles apres J.C. 


Cf. P. Pelliot, Quelques riflexions sur Vart chinois in Documents (1929), N:o 1, p. 20. 

*) Conrad Engelhardt, Vimosefundet, PI. IX. 

*) ”Der Fund von Vimose enthalt nach meiner Auffassung eine ganze Anzahl, wenn nicht zum 
grdssten Theil, Dinge, die nicht hier im Norden fabriciert, sondern mit dem von Siidosten kom- 
menden Kulturstrom herauf gekommen sind.” B. Salin, Thierornamentik, p. 193. 

*) D^chelette, Manuel (Second dge du fer), pi. XII: 2, fig. 457:3. 
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BOUTEROLLES. 

Parfois les fourreaux ont garnis de bouterolles en bronze du type PL XVII: 9. 
Celle-ci esl relativement petite et a probablement appartenu k un fourreau de 
poignard ou de glaive, mais des pieces analogues ont aussi du etre employes pour 
des fourreaux d’4p^es, car il en existe qui sont plus grandes, dont une trouvfe k 
Shou-chou (Anhui) et qui appartient k la collection de la Comtesse von Hallwyl 
( 1 : 68 ). 

* Nous connaissons aussi des bouterolles en forme de clochetles (Laufer, Jade, 
fig. 184 — 187). Elies sont parfois d^cor^es d’hydres, de masques de T’ao-t’ieh ou 
de motifs g^m^triques, et dateraient selon M. Laufer (Jade, p. 280) de I’^poque 
des Han. 

Dans Touvrage, dej^ mentionne, concernant les d^couvertes faites dans le 
district de Lolang (Album, I, fig. 315, 318^ — 320) sont reproduites des bouterolles 
en forme d’U qui doivent appartenir k la dernidre p^riode de Tempire romain. 
Des pieces analogues ont ^t^ trouvees dans le tombeau de Ryozan Fufuzuka en 
Corte. 

Au Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient, il existe plusieurs objets a destina- 
tion incertaine, mais qui pourraient bien avoir eu le meme usage que les bouterolles 
(PI. XVII: 11). Un objet identique se trouve dans la collection de la Comtesse 
von Hallwyl (I: 28)'). 

La pikce reproduce, PI. XVII: 10, qui selon nous ne peut etre qu’une bouterolle, 
doit dater de I’^poque des T’ang ou des Sung. Des objets analogues, fig. 6: 3, 
^taient en usage dans I’Europe du Nord aux temps des Vikings (800 — 1050). 

Les palmettes qui d^orent la bouterolle, PI. XVII: 10, constituent un motif 
d^coratif qui fut transmis de Perse en Chine au V^*”® siecle aprfes J.C.*) . 

Signalons k ce propos que Sir A. Stein a trouv4 dans le Turkestan des peintures 
datant du VIF*"® sidcle et sur lesquelles se voient des reproductions d’6p4es ”mit 
grader Klinge und mit Kreutzgriff aber mit den ’Pilzknauf der die Schwerter 
der Wikingerperiode auszeichnet”.®) ’Tch kann nicht bezweifeln” dit M. von le 
Coq (Von Land und Lenten, p. 172), dass die aus Damaststahl gcffertigten Schwer- 


! M. O. Kairlbeck d^crit (dans un catalogue manuscrit des bronzes chinois de la Collection 
von Hallwyl) celte pi^ce de la fa^on suivante: ’The end piece of a scabbard? With: 40 mm. A 
tube of rectangular section with the two short sides slightly tapering. There is a bar through 
the centre joining the short sides. This ser\»ed to separate the two wooden stabs, which formed 
the scabbard. The two longer sides end in points and are made up of spiral tongues in open 
w-ork and high relief.** 

*) Cf. h ce sujet O. Miinsterberg, Chinesische Kunstgeschichte, t. I, fig. 87, p. 128; T. J. Arne, 
La Sudde et VOrient, p. 126; Koop, Early Chinese Bronzes, pi. 97: B. Le motif de la palmelte 
a dO ^tre introduit dans I’art chinois par I’intemiddiaire du Turkestan. (A. von Le Coq, Von Land 
und Leuten in Ost-Turkestan, PI. 39, p. 160). — Pelliot, Quelques reflexions sur Vart sibirien et 
I art chinois in Documents, 1929, N:o 1, p. 20. 

®) V. le Coq, Von Land und Leuten etc., p. 172. 
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ter ahnlichen Typus, die bei den Skandinavischen Seekonigen so ungemein 
geschatzt wurden, aus dem sassanidischen Orient importierle Waffen waren”. 

Une 6lude approfondie, de la forme des armes en Chine et dans le Turkestan, 
datant de I’epoque des T’ang et des Sung, montrerait certainement de noni- 



1 


Fig. 6: 1, 2. Garnitures en bronze de fourreaux d’dp^e. 1. Tourbi^re de Nydam, Danemark. D’apr^s 
C. Engelhard!, Nydam Mosefund, PI. VIII: 30. Grandeur */a. — 2. Tourbidre de Kragehul, Dane- 
mark. D’apres C. Engelhard!, Kragehul Mosefund, PI. 1: 16. Grandeur */j. — 3. Bouterolle en 
bronze. Passeln, Courlande^ D’aprds T. J. Arne, Einige Schwert-Ortbander aus der W ikingerzeit in 
Opuscula Archceologica, p. 378, fig. 36. Grandeur Vi. 

breuses analogies entre les armes des Vikings d’un c6t4, et celles des habitants du 
Turkestan et de la Chine d’autre part.^) 


repartition gEographique et AFFINITES TECHNOLOGIQUES. 

11 n’est pas possible pour le moment d’etablir, d’une fa^on exacte, la repartition 
gtographique des diff brents groupes d’epees chinoises. Les mat^riaux dont nous 
disposons ne sont pas suffisamment importants. Une statistique des trouvailles 

Signalons k ce propos qu’il existe en Scandinavie des pointes de filches fourchues (Ame, 
La Suede et VOrient, fig. 341) d’un type qui es! repr^sen!^ dans la Russie m^ridionale et en Asie 
qui se rencontre encore de nos jours au Japon. 
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serait, en I’^lat actuel de nos connaissances, Irop incomplete pour que nous puis- 
sions en tirer des conclusions de valeur. 

Si certaines regions de la Chine ont fourni des materiaux archeologiques plus 
importants que d’autres c’est que celles-la ont 6te mieux ^tudi^es. Nous pouvons 
cependant, en particulier grace k I’existence ou k I’absence de certains types d’ep^s 
dans des regions qui sont voisines du territoire chinois et ou des fouilles syste- 
matiques ont 4t^ entreprises, faire quelques remarques aussi concemant la repar- 
tition des ^pees chinoises. 

A ce point de vue, les fouilles ex^out^es en Gor4e par des archfelogues japonais, 
notamment par MM. Hamada et Umehara, professeurs k I’Universite de Kyoto, 
off rent un certain int^ret. 

Apr^s ces quelques remarques pr^liminaires passons k I’^tude de la repartition 
geographique des ep^es chinoises et commen^ons par celles de 

LA CATEGORIE A. 

Les armes de cette categoric semblent avoir eu une large aire de dispersion; 
cela tient sans doute en partie k ce qu’elles ont ete en usage tres longtemps. Le 
type est tres frequent et une des armes les plus caracteristiques de la Chine des 
Han et des Chou^). 

La plupart des epees du type A que je connais proviennent des provinces du 
Honan et d’Anhui et ont ete, en grande partie, trouvees dans la valiee du Huai-ho. 

Certaines epees k gardes du type A (celles-ci ornees d’un masque de T’ao-t’ieh 
fortement stylise) proviennent exclusivement, selon M. O. Karlbeck, de la valiee du 
Huai-ho, de la province du Hupei et de la vieille capitale imperiale de Lo-yang 
(Honan)*). Cette ville qui fut fondee par Ch’eng Wang (1115 — 1079), de la dynastie 
Chou, devint plus tard la capitale de la dynastie occidentale des Han. 

En dehors de la Chine, les epees du type A ont ete trouvees dans la Coree sep- 
tentrionale et dans TAnnam. 

Les epees, trouvees en Coree, proviennent de fouilles systematiques de tombeaux. 
Elies ont ete decouvertes, comme nous I’avons dejk dit, dans le district de Lolang. 

De I’Annam on ne connatt qu’une seule arme semblable, trouvee a Dong-son*). 
La Coree et I’Annam sont les seuls pays hors de la Chine ou Ton ait trouve des 
epees de la categorie A. 

II existe en Europe, notamment en Hongrie, des epees de bronze, fondues en une 
seule piece (voir p. ex. Hampel, A Bronzkor, PI. XXI: 7, XXIII: 1) et dont la 
poignee rappelle parfois celles des epees chinoises du type A. Signalons, a toutes 
fins utiles, que les poignees des epees de notre categorie A et les poignees des epees 
hongroises, auxquelles nous venons de faire allusion, presentent plusieurs traits 

Cf. British Museum, A Guide to the Bronze Age (1920), fig. 192; H. Schelelig, Vaaben 
og Redskaper fra Kinas Bronsealder, fig. 22. 

*) Cf. O. Karlbeck in China Journal of Science and Arts; March, 1925, N:o 3, p. 120. 

*) Cf. V. Goloubcw, L'dge du bronze au Tonkin et dans le Nord-Annam, PI. Ill in B. E. F.E.O., 
f. XXIX (1929). 
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communs. Ainsi p. ex. les pommeaux affeclent dans les deux groupes la forme d’un 
bouton conique, ou bien uni, ou inl^rieurement orn^ de cercles concenlriques qui 
courent le long des bords. Au milieu du pommeau, on voit dans certains cas un 
menu bouton h^misph^rique (Hampel, A Bronzkor, PL XX). Parfois se trouvent 
sur la poign^e des renflements annulaires. La garde et les lames des 4p^es chinoises 
et hongroises spnt cependant diff^rentes les unes des autres. Les ressemblances 
que nous venons d’6num6rer sont-elles fortuites, ou bien, sont-elles dues a des 
origines communes: I’^p^e a douille? La question reste encore ouverte mais dans 
le prochain chapitre nous ajouterons cependant un mot a ce sujet. 

Pour r6sumer ce qui conceme la repartition geographique des ep^es du type A 
nous pouvons dire, grosso modo, que ces armes appartiennent surtout a la Chine 
centrale mais, k en juger par les trouvailles faites en Cor^e et que nous venons de 
mentionner, le type doit avoir aussi represents dans la Chine nord-orientale, au 
moins pendant les premiers siScles du regne des Han et peut-etre encore plus tard. 

De I’lunique SpSe trouvSe dans I’Annam nous ne pouvons guere tirer de con- 
clusions d’une fa^on genSrale, concernant la propagation des armes du type 
A dans la Chine mSridionale. 

Parmi les SpSes du type A de provenance connue que j’ai eu Toccasion d’Studier, 
non moins d’une douzaine proviennent de Shou-chou^) (Anhui) et environ une 
demi-douzaine de Ku-shih-hsien^) (Honan). 

CATfiGORIE B. 

Ce type est moins genSralement rSpandu que le prScSdent. D’apres M. O. 
Karlbeck il serait aussi localise principalement dans la Chine centrale®) . 
Le type n’esl pas represents en dehors de la Chine, ce qui donnerait a penser que 
ces armes Staient fabriquSes exclusivement dans ce pays. Ajoutons pourtant que 
les SpSes pourvues de poignSes k douille sont reprSsenlSes dans plusieurs pays. On 
en a trouvS au Japon*) qui cependant peuvent parfois etre considSrSes comme des 
pointes de lances. La lame est pourtant fagonnSe autrement que celles du type B. 
Ces armes Staient en usage au Japon avant TSpoque de I’introduction du fer 
dans ce pays. 

J. J. A. Worsaae dit au sujet de ces armes: ”Les glaives japonais en bronze, dont 
on connait dSj^ un assez grand nombrc d’Schantillons, sont non seulement d’une 
forme toute particuliere et, parait-il, typique, qui par sa lame extraordinairement 
large et sa poignSe relativement petite, se distingue absolument des formes 

*) Cf. p. 69. 

*) Ku-shih-hsien a cKi appartenir, au moins pendant un certain temps, k T^tat de Ch*u. 
Cf. Bishop, The bronzes of Hsin-ching Hsien, p. 467. 

*) China Journal of Science and Arts; March, 1925, n:o 3; Rig (1926), p. 173. 

•) J. J. A. Worsaae in Aarheger (1879), p. 314, 315 et in Mimoires de la SociHi Royale des 
Antiquaires du Nord (1880), p. 200, 201. Schetelig, Vaaben og Redskaper fra Kinas Bronse- 
aider^ p. 21. — Senoku-Seisho or the Collection of Old Bronzes of Baron Sumitomo, part 1. fig. 
193. 194. 195. Cf. aussi O. Miinsterberg, Japanische Kunstgeschichte, t. Ill, p. 118. 
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chinoises, hindoues et en general de celles de I’Asie et de I’Europe, mais ils sont de 
plus caracteris^s par leur poids considerable, qui devait les rendre d’un usage 
difficile comme epees et en g^n^ral comme armes, d’autant plus qu’ils ne sont pas 
pointus et que le taillant ne parait pas non plus avoir ete bieii affile. Quelquefois, 

on n’a pas meme enlev4 les bavures du taillant. Pour ce motif on 

ne pent non plus les qualifier de poinles de piques ou de lames, quoique 

Ton produise des piques chinoises ou japonaises de forme quelque peu sem- 
blable.” 

”Ge qui est certain c’est que les Japonais meme consid^rent ces lames comme 
des glaives el leur en donnent le nom avec cette circonstance singuliere qu’elles 
paraissent avoir ele ordinairemenl conserv^es et exhib^s dans les temples comme 
d’antiques et grandes reliques. ” 

’’Quant aux 6normes glaives de bronze japonais, on pent se demander s’ils n’ont 
pas plutot exclusivemenl servi d’insignes, de symboles, ou d’armes sacrees, que 
d’ep^es de combat.” — 

Un glaive trouve pres d’Agha-Evlar dans le Talyche (Perse) , fig. 7: 3, offre les 
plus grandes ressemblances avec les epees chinoises de la categorie B. 

Les glaives ou en Ions cas, les poignards des types qui semblent se rapprocher 
au point de vue morphologique des epees B se rencontrent aussi aillcurs en 
Perse'). 

. Des dpees a douille existent aussi en Europe, p. ex. en Scandinavie*). Si ces 
armes ne sont pas directement apparentees les unes aux autres, nous avons lieu 
de supposer qu’elles, ont une origine commune. Peut-etre toutes les epees et 
glaives a douilles, ont-ils eu .pour prototypes des pointes de lance a douille? Nous 
en reparlerons en temps et lieu (voir p. 96). 

CAT£G0R1E C. 

Ce groupe est represent^ par un si petit nombre d’cxemplaires que rien de 
certain ne pent etre dit sur leur repartition geograpbique. Etant donne le fait que 
les 6p^es de ce groupe se rapprochent au point de vue technologique de celles des 
deux groupes precedents, nous avons lieu de penser que leur repartition geo- 
graphique pent, en partie, se confondre avec cclle des groupes A et B. 

Parmi les glaives de la categorie C, il existe un type particulier, reproduit par 
notre PI. IX: 1 — 4, qui doit appartenir h la Chine du Nord. Quelques-unes de ces 
armes (n:o 57, 58, 123) proviennent d’une localite: Hsiian-hua-hsien (Chihli) ou 
plusieurs bronzes du style de Sui-yiian ont ete trouves (cf. p. 119). Les quelques 
exemplaires de provenance connue, que nous avons etudies, ont ete trouves dans le 
Chihli et le Shansi. Un seul exemplaire provient de la province d’Anhui (n:o 14). 

J. de Morgan, DHigation en Perse. Memoires, t. VIII. Recherches archiologiques, p. 328. 
Rawlison, Ancient Monarchies, t. Ill, p. 173. Pcrrot el Chipiez, Histoire de Vart dans Vantiquiti, 
Perse, p. 544, 555. 

*) Montelius, Album prehistorique de la Su^de, fig. 828. 
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CATfiGORIE D: I. 

La plupart des 6p^ de ce groupe que nous avons eu Foccasion d’^tudier appar- 
tiennent k la Chine centrale; elles sont particulierement bien repr&ent^s a 
Ku-$hih-hsien (Honan). Cependant, le type doit avoir aussi ^t^ r^pandu dans la 
partie nord du pays. M. O. Karlbeck le consid^re comme frequent dans cette 
r^gion^) . 

Un certain nombre d’^pees du type D: 1 qui proviennent sans doute de la Chine 
de Nord ont 6t6 acquises a Peking par le g^n^ral norv^gien Munthe. Elles sont 
main tenant au Mus^ de Bergen (Norvege)^). 

Rappelons s\ cette occasion, que plusieurs gardes du type A qui ont parfois 
appartenu, comme nous Favons dit, k des 6p4es du type D, proviennent du desert 
d’Ordos. (Cf. notre liste, N:o 106, 116 — 118.) 

En dehors de la Chine, les ^p6es de la cat^gorie D: 1 ont 6t4 trouv^es aussi en 
Cor6e mais elles font d^faut au Japon. 

En Europe des 4pees ayant beaucoup d’affinit^ avec celles des categories D: I, 
II el III ont ete trouv^es p. ex. en Gaule*) dans FEurope du Nord^) et ailleurs. 

Ces armes sont d’une forme si simple qu’on peut trfes bien penser qu’elles ont 
apparu sporadiquement en differentes regions, a diff^rentes epoques. Cependant 
j’incline k croire que ces ep^es europ^ennes et chinoises du groupe D ont, entre 
elles, quelques liens de parents. Peut-elre doivent-elles dtre consid^r^es comme 
descendant d’un meme prototype que nous devons chercher quelque part en Asie 
centrale, peut-etre en Perse. J’ai expos6 plus loin, p. 97 sqs, les arguments en 
faveur de cette hypothese. 

CATfiGORIE D:II. 

Les armes de ce groupe, de meme que celles du groupe pr4c6dent, doivent avoir 
eu principalement pour aire d’extension la Chine centrale el la Chine seplen- 
trionale. Elles ont trouv^es en outre aussi bien en Cor^e qu'au Japon. Le type 
est Ir^s fr^uent dans ces pays^). II est probable que ce type est repr^sent^ aussi 
ailleurs en Asie. 

Un glaive provenant du Caucase et qui rappelle beaucoup notre 6p^, PI. XI: 2, 
est reproduit dans Fouvrage d’Ebert: Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, art. Koban, 
PI. VI. 


CATEGORIE Drill. 

Les armes rangees dans ce groupe doivent provenir des memes regions que celles 
des groupes D: I el D: II. II est pourlant impossible pour le moment de donner 
des renseignements plus precis sur leur repartition geographique. 

') Rig, (1926), p. 173. 

*) Schetelig, Op. cit. 

*) J. D^chelelle, Manuel, Epoque de la Tene, PI. IX: 2, XI: 3, XII: 1. 

G. Engelhard!, Vimose Fundet, PI. 6:8, 11 etc. 

*) Jc suis redevable h M. S. Goto (Tokyo) d’avoir bien voulu me fournir ce renseigneincnl. 
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CATfiGORIE D:IV. 

Je ne connais que cinq exemplaires de ce type, tons conserves au Mus6e des 
Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient. La provenance exacte de ces pitees est inconnue, 
mais trois d’entre elles (PI. XI: 5, 8, XX: 3, 4, 5) ont acquises k Peking 
el peuvent provenir de la Chine septentrionale. 

D’apres M. S. Goto (communication orale), le type est frequent en Coree et au 
Japon, mais il y est le plus souvent en fer^). 

CATEGORIE E 
(voir p. 74 — 76). 

CATEGORIE F. 

Sabres. 

Comrae nous I’avons d^ja dit, il existe plusieurs types de sabres. Ceux que nous 
connaissons sont relativement peu nombreux et en g^n^ral sans provenance 
coimue. 11 est actuellement impossible d’etablir la repartition gtograpbique de 
chaque type. 

Hors de la Chine, ils sont repr^sent^s en Cor^e. C’est ce qui ressort notamment 
des fouilles japonaises faites dans le district de Lolang.^) 

On a trouve a Minoussinsk, en Sib^rie, des couteaux en bronze et en fer*) dont 
la forme rappelle certains sabres chinois. 

Signalons ce propos que les sculptures sur pierre bien connues qui ornent la 
sepulture de la famille des Wu (Shantung) reproduisent des sabres du m§me type 
que ceux que nous avons figures ici, PI. 1:3, XV: 6, 7, etc.^) 

MONTURES D’EPEES 
(voir p. 77 sqs.). 


CHRONOLOGIE. 

Lorsqu’il s’agit d’^tablir la chronologie de nos ep^es, glaives et sabres, nous 
nous heurtons a de nouvelles difficult^s qui proviennent de la rarel^, parmi les 
trouvailles, de lots ayant ^t^, sans aucun doute possible, enfouis simultan^ment. 

*) M. Munsterberg reproduit dans sa Chinesische Kunstgeschichte (t. I, p. 29) d’apres Seichin 
Kokkan deux poignards chinois du mfime type que les glaives de notre cat^gorie D: IV. Selon 
M. Munsterberg, ce type de poignard t^moigne des influences occidenlales. Il existe des poignards 
dc types analogues, trouv^s & Troie, ^ Ninive, en Egypte el dans le Caucase (Henry Schliemann, 
Troja^ p. 94, fig. 33). Ces demiers poignards ou glaives sont pourtant plus anciens que les 
armes analogues chinoises. 

*) T. Sekino, S. Yalsui, etc. Archceological Researches on the Ancient Lolang District (Text), 
fig. 218, 224, 230, 233, etc. 

* A. M. Tallgren, Collection Tovostine, pi. V. 

*) Ed. Chavannes, La sculpture sur pierre en Chine au temps des deux dynasties Han. Cf. 
0. Munsterberg, Chinesische Kunstgeschichte, 1 . I, p. 46 sqs., fig. 26. 
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Nous pouvons cependant 6lablir k cet 4gard, quelques points de repere grace 
aux fouilles syst^maliques que les archeologues japonais ont ex^cut^es en Cor^, 
fouilles auxquelles nous avons eu I’occasion de faire allusion k plusieurs reprises 
et dont nous reparlerons tout k Theure. 

La comparaison entre certaines formes d’ep4e3 occidentales et les memes formes 
d’^pees chinoises peuvent, dans quelques cas, avoir une certaine valeur au point 
de vue chronologique. 

La litldrature chinoise nous fournit des donntes concernant la chronologie des 
armes anciennes, mais la valeur de ces renseignements est dans la plupart des 
cas sujette a caution. 

Nous sommes redevable a M. Bernhard Karlgren d’avoir bien voulu nous 
soumettre la note suivante: 


— ’’Yiian Yiian, Tauteur bien connu, rapporte dans I’introduction a son ouvrage 
le Chi ku chai chung ting i cKi k'uan chih (1804) que ’’sous leregne des anciens rois 
on pouvait sans doute fabriquer des armes longues et grandes, mais on les reglait 
selon des lois fixes, on appliquait celles-ci selon les regies de la biens^ance (li) et 
on les basait sur les sentiments de la bont6: c’est pourquoi les armes ^taient courtes 
et petites. Plus tard on s’est efforc^ de se vaincre les uns les autres en utilisant la 
force des choses (des objels, des armes) et graduellement on est parvenu a faire 
des lances longues et grandes et on a fini par fabriquer des armes a feu.” 

C’est la de la scholastique typique. Or, des ouvrages chinois anciens nous 
assurent qu’il existait sous les Chou des regies fixes pour les dimensions des ^p^s. 
Le Kao-kung-chi, ouvrage de I’^poque des Chou et qui fait partie du Chou-li, nous 
donne les renseignements suivants (Trad. Biot, t. II, p. 496): ”La lame est large 

de deux dixi^mes de pied et demi (entre les deux tranchants). — On prend 

la largeur de cctte lame pour faire le contour de la poign4e. Sa longueur est le 

double de cette quantity. Pour les glaives de grande dimension, le corps 

de I’^p^e a cinq fois la longueur de la poigned. Les grands glaives sont 

portes par les grands soldats. Pour les glaives de moyenne dimension le corps 

du glaive a quatre fois la longueur de la poign^e. Ces glaives moyens sont 

porl4s par des soldats moyens. Pour les glaives de petite dimension, le corps de 

r^p^e a trois fois la longueur de la poignee. Ces petits glaives sont portes 

par les petits soldats.” 

D’apres ces renseignements, la poignee devait avoir 5 ts'un (dixieme d’un c/i’i/i) 
de longueur, el toute Tep^e, y compris la poignee, devait avoir, soil 3 c/i’i/i soil 
2,5 c/i’iTi, soil 2 c/i’iTi. 

Or, la mesure cKih a vari6 consid^rablement au cours des temps. Biot y donne 
20 cm. pour I’epoque des Chou, mais c’est la une donn^e tr^s sujette a caution. 
De meme, la longueur de 16,1 cm. ^tablie par Ch’en Ching dans son CKiu ku ching 
shi chin shih Vii semble parfaitement arbitraire. Le grand collectionneur et arch6o- 
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logue Wu Ta-ch’eng a lent^ d’obtenir des r^sultats plus surs, publics en 1899 dans 
son grand ouvrage: Chilian heng tii Hang shih yen k*ao (Recherches sur les mesures 
et les poids), II a examine un grand nombre de jades riluels [kueiy'pi, ts*ung, etc.) 
pour lesquels le Choudi indique des mesures reguli^res. En prenant comme point 
de depart un certain kuei et en determinant a son aide la longueur d’un ch'ih, il a 
trouve que les mesures de divers aulres jades concordent parfaitement avec 
retalon ainsi etabli. Wu a ainsi constate deux ch'ih des Chou pour les objets en 
jade: le eh'ih du chen kuei (grand sceptre), long de 19,6 cm. et le ch*ih du huang 
ctiung (luyau musical), long de 21,9 cm. 

Enfin Wu Ta-ch’eng a egalement distingue une mesure c/i’i/i pour les epees et il 
croit qu’on avait ici encore un ch!ih tout different du ch'ih employe par les ouvriers 
en jade. Il se base sur 3 epees seulement mais qui s’accordent enlre elles et qui 
sont mcontestablement de I’epoque des Chou. Il en reproduit deux dans son livre, 
Tune sans polnmeau qui a 46,7 cm. de longueur, I’autre avec pommeau, qui a 47,2 
cm. de longueur. Il prend le cinquieme de la mesure 47,2 cm. pour un demi- 
f/i’i/i, et obtient ainsi une mesure ”ch'ih des epees” longue de 18,9 cm. Si cette 
mesure est bonne, les trois categories du Chou-li devraient done avoir 56,7, 47,2 
et 37,8 cm. de longueur, la poignee y incluse. Selon Biot, ce serait 60, 50 et 40 
cm.; selon Ch’en 48,3, 40,2 et 32,2 cm. Il n’est pas sans interet d’examiner si nos 
nombreuses epees appuient Tun ou I’autre de ces calculs. Voici les mesures de 
longueur d’une quarantaine d’epees de types assez homogenes. Nous avons indique 
par une croix (X) les epees qui sont depourvues de pommeau. Pour trouver la 


longueur 

primitive de ces armes, il 

faut ajouter de 5 

a 10 mm. 

a la mesure 

indiquee. 

Dans quelques cas il est 

possible 

d’estimer 

aussi la longueur d’une 

pointe de lame qui n’est pas parvenuc jusqu’a 

nous. Les chiffres 

a gauche ren- 

voient a 

notre liste, p. 107 sqs. 
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Comme il ressorl de ces chiffres, la longueur des varie considerablement. 

Nombre d’exemplaires mesurenl enlre 40 el 50 cm. Nos mat^riaux, assez com- 
pr^hensifs, ne confirmenl done nullement le Choii-U et il est futile d’essayer de 
determiner un des Chou** a Taide des ep^es.” — 

Le K*ao kung chi, ouvrage de I’epoque des Chou que nous venons de ciler. 
rapporle que differenls alliages sont employes pour diff^rents groupes d’objets. 
Ainsi par exemple les ep^es a deux tranchants comporteraient deux parties de 
cuivre et une d’etain.^) 

Cette indication semble mediocrement digne de foi, attendu que les epees faites 
avec un tel alliage seraient beaucoup Irop faibles pour des armes destinees k porter 
des coups et a en parer^); mais peut-etre s’agit-il d’armes de ceremonie? 

Lorsque des analyses auront ete faites sur les armes chinoises, celles-li pour- 
raient peut-etre contribuer a augmenter nos connaissances sur la chronologic de 
ces armes. 

Il ressort de ce que nous venons de dire que nous ne devons pas attacher une 
trop grande valeur aux dates donn4es par les anciens 6crivains chinois quand il 
s’agit de la chronologic des ep6es anciennes. 

Dans la plupart des cas ils n’apporlent aucun argument decisif pour appuyer 
leurs hypotheses. Souvent ils n’emettent que de pures conjectures. 

La patine pourrait peut-etre, parfois, nous preler un secours pour etablir la 
chronologic des anciens objets en metal, particulierement ceux de bronze. 

Les fouilles executees ii Heijo®) dans la Cor^e septentrionale nous ont fourni 

*) ’’Quand on divise le m^tal en six parts, el que retain remplace une ce ces parts, on a la 
proportion des cloches et des marmites. Quand on divise le m^tal en cinq parts, et que retain 
remplace une de ces parts, on a la proportion des grandes et petites haches. Quand on divisc 
en qualre parts le m^tal, et que retain remplace une de ces parts, on a la proportion des lances 
el des piques. Quand on divise le m^lal, en trois parts, el que retain remplace une part, on a la 
proportion des grands couteaux ou ^pdes. Quand on divise le m^lal en cinq parts, el que retain 
remplace une part, on a la proportion des couteaux k ^crire, des poinles de fishes. Quand on 
divise le m6tal el retain par moiti^, on a la proportion des miroirs m^lallique.” Le Tcheou-li. 
1. II (Trad. Biot) p. 491, 492. 

*) ”En effet, on sail qu’en partanl du cuivre pur, lendre et tr^s malleable, on obtient par 
addition de quantiles croissantes d’^tain un alliage de plus en plus dur, mais qui au>del^ de 
cerlaines proportions de m^tal blanc, devient fragile.” 

”Additionn6 de 5 % d’6tain, le mdtal est presque aussi malleable k froid que le cuivre mais 
plus resistant; on le d^nomme dans I’industrie: cuivre demi-rouge.” 

”10 % d’^tain donne le bronze le plus usuel, bien plus dur que le cuivre mais encore mailable.’* 

”A 15 % le bronze n’est plus malleable, mais pas encore fragile.” 

”A 22 % d’^lain, on obtient le metal de cloches qui, sans 6tre absolument fragile, est tout a 
fait k la limile.” 

”Au del5, on a un bronze blanc Ir^s dur, mais Ir^s cassant, qui a ^16 employ^ pour les miroirs.*’ 
(Vayson de Pradenne in L' Anthropologic, 1924, p. 486, 487.) 

T. Sekino, S. Yalsui, etc. Archaeological Researches in the Ancient Lolang District. 
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quelques solides points d'appui pour ^tablir la chronologic des ^p^es anciennes 
chinoises. 

Heijo (c.-a-d. Py5ng-yang) 4tait le centre d’une colonie chinoise qui, d’apr^s des 
donnas historiques, s’y ^tablit au second siecle avant J.C. Cette colonie disparut 
an second siecle apr^s J.C. On y a trouv6 de nombreuses ep^s, dont deux seule- 
ment en bronze et toutes les autres en fer. Nous devons dMuire de ce fait que 
les ^pees de bronze, au moins en Cor^e et dans la Chine seplentrionale, n’^taient 
d6ja plus d’un usage courant au commencement du regne de la dynastie des Han. 

Dans certaines regions de la Chine m^ridionale et dans I’lndo-Chine^) septen- 
trionale, les armes de bronze, y compris les ^p6es, ont et6 en usage beaucoup 
plus longtemps que dans la Chine du Nord. II y en existait certainement encore 
au moins au commencement de notre ^re*). 

S’il est par cons^uent possible de fixer, au moins approximativement, le 
moment, ou Tusage des 6p6es de bronze cesse dans les diff^rentes parties de la 
‘Chine, il est beaucoup plus difficile de donner une r^ponse satisfaisante k la 
question: ’’Quand a-l-on commend k employer les 6p^es de bronze en Chine? 

Actuellement, nous ne connaissons pas d’^p^es chinoises en bronze que nous 
puissions faire remonter avec certitude a une ^poque ant^rieure a la moiti4 du 
r^gne de la dynastie Chou. II est n^anmoins possible qu’elles aient ^t6 en usage 
^n Chine k une 6poque plus recul6e. 

Dans le proche Orient, I’^p^e ^tait en usage dks 1800 ans avant J.C. et peut-etre 
-encore plus tdt. Etant donn^ les relations qui ont du exister d^j^i cette 6poque 
entre I’Asie ant^rieure et I’Extreme-Orient, nous avons lieu de nous demander 
si l’6p4e et le glaive n’^taient pas connus en Chine d^j^ au second mill^naire avant 
J.C., mais nous n’osons pas Taffirmer. Les 4p4es et glaives qui sont ant^rieurs k 
la fin de la dynastie des Chou sont peu fr^uents. Nous ne devons cependant pas 
nous en ^tonner, car comme nous I’avons d^ja dit, en Chine on n’a fait qu’exep- 
tionellement des fouilles syst^matiques. Les 4p4es du premier &ge du bronze sont 

Cf. O. Miinsterberg, Chinesische Kunstgeschichte, t I, p. 46. 

*) Selon M. Vayson de Pradenne (L^Anthropologie, 1924, p. 504): **les provinces du Sud et la 
p^ninsule indo-chinoise paraissent avoir jou6 en Extreme-Orient le r61e que les provinces du 
Nord et la Scandinavie ont joue en Occident, c’est k dire que TAge du bronze s’y est prolong^ deux 
si^cles de plus. Peut-Atre y a-t-il re?u quelques demiers developpemenls. L’extinction de Tusage 
du bronze dans ces regions ne daterait que des premiers slides de notre ^re et serait mdme 
postArieur au IIIc ou IVe siecle, sans compter les fabrications d’armes rituelles qui ont pu se 
prolonger encore bien davantage.” — 

”In manchen Gegenden Chinas, z. B. im Gebietc der Vdlkerschaften, welche von den 
Chinesen unter dem Namen Man beschrieben werden (in den siidwestlichen Provinzen und eineni 
Teile Hinterindiens) , waren sogar bis zum Beginne unserer Zeitrechnung noch bronzene Waffen in 
Gebrauch (vgl. Bastian-Festschrift, p. 493, Note 6 zu S. 492).” Reinecke in Zeitschrift f. Ethn., t. 
29, p. 157. Cf. Munsterberg, Chinesische Kunstgeschichte, t. I, p. 95. — L’^p^e (de la categoric 
A) trouvde h Dong-son, Annam (cf. pp. 84 et 108), date peut-Atre du premier siecle de notre ^re. 
Gf. V. Goloubew in B.E.F.E.O., t. XXIX (1929), p. 11. 
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d’ailleurs peu fr^quentes, meme dans les regions du monde ou des recherches 
scrupuleuses onl 41^ entreprises. 

En ce qui concerne rExlreme-Orient, les ^pees devaient y avoir g^n^ralemenl 
pendant I’age du bronze ancien, d’un usage moins couranl, que celui d’autres 
armes telles que lances, fleches et arcs. L’^p^e p. ex. ne faisait pas tou jours partie de 
r^quipement du soldat. II semble qu'k certaines ^poques elles n’aient ^te porl^ 
que par des magistrals. 

A Torigine, le bronze ^lail inconlestablement un m^tal pr^ieux et lorsqu une 
^p4e se trouvait hors d’usage on la refondait probablemept. Meme lorsqu’elles 
etaient encore tres utilisables, les armes devaient souvent, en temps de paix, elre 
transform^es en outils agricoles ou en autres objets du meme genre^). 

Aprfes ces quelques remarques d’ordre general au sujet de la chronologic des 
6p^es en bronze, disons quelques mots du probleme concernant I’apparition des 
plus vieilles 6p4es de fer. 

Nous ne savons pas encore avec certitude k quel moment le fer a ele employe 
d’une faQon g^n^rale en Chine, mais k en juger par un d^crel du due Huan 
(685 — 643), Fusage du fer a du devenir general en Chine au moins au 
siecle avant J.C. Dans ce d^cret il esl parl6 de la renlree des impots sur le fer). 

Dependant il semble que ce m^tal ail alors ^16 principalement utilise pour les 
ustensiles de menage, couleaux, ^pingles, mais non pour les armes. 

Vers le siecle avant J.C. des ^p6es en fer qui avaienl sans doule et^ inlro- 
duites de I’^tranger, etaient consid^r^es comme des merveilles*) . Nous ne pouvons 
pas dire avec certitude quaild les ^p^es de fer commeficerent k etre g^n^ralement 
utilis^es en Chine, mais cela a du se produire, au moins pour la Chine seplentrio- 
nale, au plus tard au premier siecle avant J.C., k en juger par les trouvailles de 
Heijo dont nous avons d^ja parl^ (voir p. 93). 

Dans la Chine sud-Occidenlale, dans les pays, qui ont dd apparlenir autrefois h 
rfitat des Shan, on a trouv^ des 6p^es en fer dans des groltes fun^raires. Celles- 
\k ont 41^ parfois trouv^es avec des monnaies, qui da tent des premiers sidles 
avant ou apres J.C. Malheureusement nous ne connaissons pas la forme de ces 
6p^es, car d’une maniere g^n^rale, elles onl 4t^ vendues comme ferraille au for- 
geron du village de la r^gion^). 

Meme si de nouveaux types d’^p^es furent inlroduits en Chine avec le fer, 
les ^p4es de bronze doivent en g^n^ral avoir servi de prototypes aux 6p6es de fer. 

Cf. Jis. II: 4, Micha IV: 3. 

*) Fr. Hirlh, The Ancient History of China, p. 210 sqs. A cette m^me occasion, un monopole 
du sel fut fond6 en Chine. Le fail que le fisc impose simullan^ment le fer el le sel n’esl pas 
sans inl^r^t. L’indusirie du fer et Texploitalion des salines paraissent avoir dependu Tune de 
Tautre en Europe k I’^poque de Hallslall Plusieurs localH^s en Europe qui ont jou^ un grand 
role h IVpoque de Hallslalt sonl en effet silu^es dans des regions ou se Irouvent des salines 
(p. ex. Hallslall [Aulriche], Salins [France], elc.). 

®) Miinsterberg, Chinesische Kunstgeschichte , t. I, p. 31. 

Kolnische Zeitung du 4 avril 1909. Miinsterberg, Chinesische Kunstgeschichte, t. I, p. 98. 
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II est possible qu’^ Forigine, certaines parties de Tep^e aient toujours faites 
en bronze, pendant que d’autres ^taient fabriqu^es en fer (cf. PI. XII: 3, XVI: 2) 
et que les armuriers pen a pen soient arrives ^ fabriquer Tepee tout en fer. 

Apres cet aper^u g^n^ral, passons a T6tude de la chronologic de chacun de nos 
differents groupes d’ep^es et commen^ons par la 

CATfiGORIE A. 

Le fait que ce type n’est repr^sent^ k Heijo (district de Lolang) que par quel- 
ques exemplaires (cf. p. 84), nous fait supposer qu’il etait encore en usage aussi 
en Chine pendant le second siecle avant J.C. 

Dans la Chine centrale les 6p6es de cette categoric doivent avoir ete en usage 
au IIP“® siecle avant J.C., k en juger par le d^cor que Ton trouve sur la garde 
de certaines de ces armes (cf. p. 84). 

Etant donne le fait que les armes du type A dtaient tr^s communes et large- 
ment r^pandues en Chine, nous avons lieu de supposer qu’elles ont en usage 

pendant une pdriode assez longue et qu’elles ont pu etre en usage ddjk avant le 
siwle avant J.C. 

Dans T^tat actuel de nos connaissances, il n’est cependant pas possible d’^tablir, 
a quel moment ce type d’arme a pris naissance. Nous Tavons popiiant rapproche 
de certaines epdes en bronze de TEurope occidentale (cf, p. 84, 85) qui, elles, appar- 
tiennent a la dernicre partie de Tage du bronze. Quelques-unes peuvent avec 
certitude fetre dat^es de la ly^”*® p^riode selon le systeme chronologique de Mon- 
lelius (du commencement du XI^*"® jusqu’au milieu du X^”^® sifecle avant J.C.) . 
Cependant il existe, comme nous Tavons dej5 signal^, entre ces armes et les 
6p^s chinoises de notre premier groupe, des differences concemant la garde et 
la lame qui rendent ce rapprochement sujet a caution. Voila pour le categoric A. 
Passons maintenant a Tetude de la chronologic des ep^es de la 

CATEGORIE B. 

Celles-ci doivent dire en partie plus anciennes que celles du groupe prdce- 
denT). Cela ressort entre autres choses du fait que les gardes caracteristiques 
du groupe B font compietement defaut a Heijo, alors que les gardes du type A y 
elaient encore repr^sent^es. 

A en juger par les mat^riaux que j’ai eu Toccasion d’examiner, Tusage des 
gardes et des {>oign^s du type B ^taient d6}k abanidonn^ avant le d^but du r^gne 
de la dynastie Han. 

*) Selon M. Laufer, qui consid^re que les 6p^es du type A et B doivent ^Ire rapproch^cs, 

’’the type of the short bronze sword of the early Han bears such a striking similarity 

to that of the Siberian bronze age, that imitation du to historical contact may justly be suspected” 
(Clay Figures, p. 215). M. Laufer renvoie k I’ouvrage de W. Radloff, public (en Russe) dans les 
'Materials toward the Archoeology of Russia'", N:o5, (SrtPelersbourg, 1891). Les pieces reproduites 
par Radloff ne ressemblent, k mon avis, que tr^s peu aux 4p4es chinoises du type A et B. 
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En Perse, il a existe des poignards et des glaives, de meme que des 4p^s qui 
se rapprochent de ceux du groupe B. Une de ces armes, en fer(?), Irouv^s a 
Agha-Evlar dans les regions du Talyche, sur la rive occidentale de la mer Caspien- 
ne, est reproduite ici fig. 7: 3. La chronologie de cetle arme esl incertaine, mais 
clle doit en tous cas etre consid^r^e comme appartenant h Tage du fer. 

Peut-etre ce type d’arme fut-il introduit dans ces pays par des invahisseurs.^) 

Les ^p^es du type, fig. 7 : 3, ressemblent beaucoup k certaines tetes de lance. La 
seule difference est k vrai dire que les ep^es sont pourvues de gardes, tandis que 
les pointes de lance se continuent direclement dans la douille.*) 

Si les suppositions que nous avons enonc^es, p. 86, concemant I’origine des 
epees k douille, sont admissibles, il devient aise d’expliquer pourquoi ces armes 
el leurs descendants sont parfois pourvues d’une poignee k renflements annulaires. 

Les pointes de lance sont souvent munies d’une douille fonrchue, fig. 7: 4, 6, 
autour de laquelle il y avait probablement des anneaux de metal ou des cor- 
donnets enrouies**) qui servaient k fixer solidement la hampe k la pifinle de 
lance. Lorsque la douille de la pointe de lance n’est pas fourchue, les anneaux 
n’y ont qu’une fonction purement decorative. Cela ressort, entre autres choses, 
des exemples suivants. 

Pres de Rivoli, dans la province de Verone (Italie), on a trouve une pointe de 
lance en fer dont la douille est ornee d’anneaux de bronze, fig. 7: 2. Cette arme 
appartient e repoque de Hallstatt (1000 — 400 avant J.C.). 

Une autre tSte de lance, fig. 7 : 1, trouvee dans le deparlement de FEure 
(France), et qui date de Vkge du bronze recent est orn^e sur la douille de demi' 
cercles concentriques qui sont coupes par trois zones unies, indiquant suremenl la 
place d’anneaux qui ne sont pas parvenus jusqu’^ nous. (Cf. aussi Montelius, 
Album pr^historique de la Suede, fig. 1229). 

D’autres exemples analogues pourraient encore etre cit^s mais je n’insiste pas 
davantage. 

Si F^p^e k douille et la pointe de lance se sont d^velopp^es paraliyeraenl 
dans certaines regions, les anneaux que nous voyons parfois sur les ^p^es du 
type C (PI. XII: 1) doivent facilement s’expliquer; ceux-ci sont purement d^co- 

”Les peuples de I’flge du bronze vivaient done retires dans leurs retraites escarp^ des 
Montagues du Talyche, lorsqu*une invasion terrible vint fondre sur eux. Un autre peuple 

arriva portant le fer dans leur pays et avec lui la destruction. Ne sommes-nous pas en 

droit de penser que cette invasion est due aux peuplades de I’flge du fer qui babitaint en 

si grand nombre le Petit Caucase?” (H. de Morgan, Recherches au Talyche Person en 1901. 
Nicropoles des dyes du bronze et du fer in Diligation en Perse, t. 8, p. 337, 339. 

*) Au Japon, il existe cependant, comme nous I’avons d^j^ dit (p. 85, 86) des ^p^es i douille 
sans garde. Ce sont probablement des armes de cerdmonie. 

®) Un poignard trouv6 probablement dans la region de Sui-yiian, et appartenant au Mus^e 
des Antiquitds d’Extr^me-Orient, N:o 11055:21, est pourvu d’un manche k douUle, om^ de 
renflements parall^les en m^tal et qui semblent imiter un enroulement de cordonnets. 
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ralifs. Ce dernier type fait transition entre les 6p^es de nos categories A et B. 
Nous pourrions citer d’autres pieces analogues. Contentons nous d’appeler 
I’attention sur Tepee PI. IV: 1, 2, du type A, mais dont la poignee est creuse, un 
fait qui rapproche cette arme de nos epees du type B. 

Si noire raisonnement est juste nous devons en conclure que les premieres 
epees du type B, sont plus anciennes que les premieres epees du type A. Celles-ci 
doivent done remonter, au moins, au siecle avant J.C. (cf. p. 95). Peut-etre 

le type remonte-l-il encore plus haul dans Tantiquite chinoise. (Cf. aussi p. 
84, 85.) 


C.ATEGORIE C. 

Ces armes doivent, au moins en parlie, apparlenir k Tepoque, encore difficile 
k determiner, pendant laquelle les epees B se sont transformees en epees du type A. 
Celles qui ont des gardes ornees du type PI. X: 3, fig. 14: 2 a, b, remonlent 
probablement au siede avant J.C.') 

CATEGORIE D: I— III. 

Quelques-unes des trouvailles qui ont eie faites a Ku-shih-hsien (Honan), offrenl 
un point d’appui pour la chronologie de ces epees. 

Dans cette localite, il a eie trouve une grande quantite d’epees parmi lesquelles 
plusieurs de la caiegorie D: I — III et un nombre considerable de bronzes ayant 
fait partie de chars et dont plusieurs sont pourvus d’une ornementation du 
type Ch’in el qui peuvent etre consideres comme datant du IV^*”« ou 

du IIP“« siede avant J.C. Une grande parlie de ces objets, qui doivent provenir 
de sepultures a char, apparliennent au Musee des Anliquites d’Extreme-Orient et 
k la Collection de la Comtesse von Hallwyl (Stockholm). 

II ressorl nettement aussi d’une autre trouvaille faite, il y a quelques annees, 
a Hsin-cheng-hsien (Honan )^) qu’il existe des sepultures a char en Chine et 
qu’elles remonlent au moins aux temps du style Ch’in. Etant donnee Timportance 
scienlifique de cette demiere decouverte, nous allons en dire un mot ici. 

Le tombeau en question n’a pas ete fouilie d’une fagon systemalique, mais 
M. C. W. Bishop, qui a visite Tendroil ou la decouverte ful faite, a eu Toccasion 
d’examiner la sepulture avant qu’elle ail ete completement piliee. Il ressort 
du rapport de M. Bishop que le personnage, pour lequel la lombe avail ete 
erigee, etait de sexe masculin et apparlenait k la race de la Chine du Nord. Le 
defunt avail probablement ete depose allonge sur le dos, la tele tournee vers le 
Nord. On avail place pres de lui deux individus (probablement des esclaves) 
dont Tun au moins etait du sexe feminin. Le tombeau conlenait, outre 
des ossements de chevaux, de boeufs, de moulons, de cochons et d’oies, au moins 

*) O. Karlbeck, Ancient Chinese Bronze Weapons, p. 130. 

*) C. W. Bishop, The Bronzes of Hsin-ching Hsien in The Smithsonian Report for 1926, 
p. 457—468. Publ. 2903. Washington, 1927. 
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une centaine de vases cn bronze qui avaient d^pos^s aux pieds du premier 
cadavre. Sur plusieurs de ces vases, qui off rent un grand int^ret au point de 
vue de I’histoire de Tart, se trouvent des reproductions d'animaux comes dont 
la tfite est toum6e en arriere. Nous trouvons en Chine de semblables tetes sur 
des fiches de garnitures de moyeux^). 

Les reproductions d’aniniaux qui se trouvent sur les vases de Hsin-cheng-hsien 
sont plac^es, en guise d’anse, pres de I’orifice; on dirait que les animaux en question 
se dirigent vers celui-ci pour boire. C’est un motif qui se retrouve aussi sur des 
vases perses et scythes*) . 

Nous avons lieu de mentionner aussi qu’on voit sur quelques bronzes de Hsin- 
cheng-hsien, a c6t^ de motifs zoomorphes, des ^16ments d^coratifs emprunt^s au 
rdgne v^g^tal. Ce melange d’^l^ments emprunt^s au regne animal et au 
r^gne vegetal est aussi un trait caract^ristique de cet art que nous appelons a 
tort ou a raison scythique et qui est r^pandu depuis la Chine jusqu’en Scandi- 
navie et dans TEurope occidentale. 

Dans les regions ou cet art a 4volu4, il semble que rornementation zoomorphe, 
si caract^ristique de certains peuples nomades de FAsie, ait eu k lutter conlre 
un style venant probablement de Grece et dont les motifs les plus importants sont 
emprunt^s au r^gne vegetal. D^chelette dans son Manuel (11:3, fig. 524) repro- 
duit, quelques agrafes, trouv^es en France et en Italie et qui montrent comment 
le pur style zoomorphe se transforme T^poque de la Tene sous Tinfluence du 
style v6g6tal: La fig. 524 : 3 ibidem montre selon M. Rostovtzeff (conference a 
Stockholms Hogskola 1929), un animal ’’palmettise” et la fig. 524: 4 — 9 repr^sente 
des palmettes qui sont probablement un developpement du motif animalier. 

De semblables agrafes k decors zoomorphes se renconlrent en Chine. II en 
existe plusieurs au Mus^e des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient k Stockholm. 

A ce propos, il est peut-etre interessant de signaler, en passant, qu’un vase 
considere conune une oeuvre gr4co-italique, appartenant k la F*"® p^riode de la 
T^ne et provenant de Keldby (Moen, Danemark), fig. 8, est orn6 de rinceaux qui 
affectent la forme de deux animaux dans une attitude h^raldique et qui tournent 
la tfite en arriere. Cette piece doit etre, selon nous, une oeuvre gr4co-scythe. 

Outre des vases, la sepulture de Hsin-cheng-hsien a livr6 aussi des garnitures 
de chars, des clochettes, etc. On ne signale pas de trouvailles d*4p6es ou d’autres 
armes mais cela peut tenir k ce qu’elles n’ont pas ^t6 observ^es ou recueillies. 

M. Bishop date le tombeau de 400 k 250 ans avant J.C.*). 

Les sepultures char qui apparaissent en Europe occidentale, principalement 

*) Deux fiches de garniture de moyeu, publi^es par Laufer {Jade, PI. XVI, p. 126, 127) soul 
pourvues d’une l^le analogue. Le Musde des Antiquit^s d’Exlrdme-Orient poss^de quelques fiches 
semblables, provenant ^galenient de la Chine. 

*) Cf. G. Borovka, Scythian art, PI. 58. 

•) C. W. Bishop, The Bronzes of Hsin-cheng Hsien, p. 467. 
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dans la region de la Marne, datent du si^cle avant J.C. Elies offrent en 
g^^ral beaucoup d’analogies avec les sepultures a char chinoises'). 

Le mobilier funeraire des sepultures a char de la Gaule temoigne indubitable- 
ment de I’influence scythe (disposition generate, mobilier funeraire: epees a soie, 
vases, agrafes, certaines fibules, etc.). 

Du fait que les epees du type D; 

1 — III apparaissent simultanement 
en Europe occidentale et en Chine, 
co-existant egalement dans ces deu\ 
parties du monde avec d’autres 
objets offrant entre eux de grandes 
analogies, nous n’hesitons pas a 
comparer ces armes, meme si leur 
forme tres simple pouvait nous 
faire supposer qu’elles ont ete creees 
spontanement en des pays diffe- 
rents. 

Peut-etre ce type d’arme a-t-il ete 
propage a I’Ouest et a I’Est par les 
Scythes ou par les peuplades qui 
leur etaient apparentees. En Chine 
ce type d’epee (D: 1 — .III) doit avoir 
fait son apparition au plus tard au 
V®®® siecle avant J.C. II doit avoir 
ete generalement en usage a I’epo- 
que des Ch’in. 

En Europe, au moins dans cer- 
taines regions, Tepee k soie se re- 
trouve encore au III* *®® sidcle apres 
J.C. et plus tard. On en a deterre p. ex. dans le marais de Vimose (Danemark)*). 

Bien que dans une certaine mesure cela doive depasser le cadre de cet aper^u, il 
me paralt qu’il y a lieu d’exposer ici quelques opinions emises sur cette trouvaille. 

Elle comportait de nombreux objets qui appartiennent principalement au HI*®® 
siede apres J.C. et doivent en grande partie avoir ete introduits de TEurope Sud- 
Orientale*). Plusieurs de ces objets temoignent des influences de la Russie meri- 
dionale ou de TAsie centrale. 

Nous pouvons ici citer notamment: 

quelques garnitures de fourreau d’epee, entre autres celle reproduite ici fig. 5 

‘) Cf. D6chelette, Manuel t. Ill, p. 1012 sqs. 

*) Conrad Engelhard!, Vimosefundet, PI. 6:8, 11, etc. 

*) B. Satin. Thierornamentik, p. 193. 



Fig. 8. Silule en bronze. Keldby. 11c de Moen, 
Danemark. D*apr^s Montelius, Les Temps pri- 
historiques en Suide, p. 150, fig. 202. Cf. D6che- 
lelte, Manuel 11:3, fig. 647. Grandeur cnv. Vs. 
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(cf. p. 80, 81) d’un type qui est aussi repr^sente, comme nous Tavons dit, dans 
la Russie m^ridionale (fig. 4) et en Chine, PI. XVIII: 2 a, b; 

la tele du griffon, fig. 9, qui peut etre consideree comme 6tanl d’origine mac6- 
donienne ou iranienne(?); 

un fragment de colte de maille. Ce genre d’armure est peut-etre d’origine 

perse. De la Perse elle a du gagner, d’une part 
la Chine, d’autre part les pays occidentaux*). 

Bien que les objels trouv^s a Vimose appar- 
liennent principalemenl au IIP*"® si^cle apres 
il y en a cependant, parliculi^rement 
des armes et des fibules, de formes qui, 
en Europe, sont caract^ristiques de la IP"*^ 
p^riode de la Tene (300 — 100 avant J.C.). 
Cela doit s’expliquer de la fagon suivante. 
Les objels deposes a Vimose doivent prove- 
nir d’un pays ou les diff4rents types de 
produits induslriels caract^ristiques de la p^- 
riode de la Tene II ont subsiste encore au 
IIP*"® si^cle apr^s J.C.^). 

Comme nous Tavons dit, il nous semble pro- 
bable que les ^pees si deux tranchants de Vi- 
mose peuvent etre consider^es comme appar- 
tenant au meme groupe que les epees chinoises 
de la cat^gorie D: I — III. 

Les ^pees des categories D:II el D:III paraissent apparlenir principalemenl 
a la fin de I’^poque des Chou et k I’^poque des Han. C’esl ce qui semble ressorlir 
des fouilles de Heijo. On y a trouve p. ex. une epee si soie, a deux tranchants 
et dont la lame est pourvue de nervure mediane. Elle a eie deterree dans un 
tombeau qui contenait en outre deux miroirs en bronze d’un type qui doit daler 
de la fin de la dynastie Chou ou du commencement de celle des Han*). 



Fig. 9. Tfile de griffon en bronze fon- 
du, cisel6e, (garniture de heaumc?). 
Tourbi^re de Vimose, Daneniark. 
D’apris C. Engelhardt, Vimose Fundet, 
PI. IV: 1. — Grandeur V*. 


CATFGORIE D: IV. 

Les ep^es de la categorie D: IV doivent etre plus recentes que celles des groupes 
pr^cMenls d’^p^es D. Nous ne pouvons dire quand ce type a pris naissance, mais 
il est probable qu’il a el6 en usage sous la dynastie Han, s’il faul en juger par 
rornemenlalion d’un poignard de bronze (PI. XI: 7), qui, au point de vue de la 
forme, doit etre rapproche des 4p^es des groupes D:IV. Cette ornementalion 


Concernant les cottes de maille, voir Ebert, Reallexikon, art. Sud- /?u w/and, t. XIII, p. 101, 105. 
*) Cf. Ture J-son Arne, Stenddsar frdn fdrndldern in Fornvannen, 1919, p. 126 sqs. 

*) Je suis redevable i\ M. S. Goto (Tokyo) d’nvoir bien voiilu me fournir ce renseignement. 
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semble k premiere vue remonler k I’^poque des Chou, mais elle doit n^anmoins 
appartenir k la dynastie des Han^). 

Au Japon on trouve des ^pees des types D: IV en fer et appartenant k la periode 
qui va du yj^me si^cie apres J.C. 

Rappelons a ce sujet qu’il existe des reproductions d’autres poignards chinois ou 
glaives dont la lame est triangulaire comme c’est le cas pour les armes de notre 
groupe D: IV. Quelques-uns de ces monuments sont pourvus d’un d^cor qui, 
selon M. Miinsterberg, appartient a la dynastie Shang et Chou (1766 — -249 avant 


CATCGORIE E. 

Ep^es a deux tranchants mais qui n'entrent dans aucun des groupes pricidents. — 

Epies a antennes. 

11 est difficile d’assigner une date fixe k T^p^e k antennes, fig. 2: 2, dont nous 
avons d^ja parl4, p. 74. Pourtant, comme nous venons de le dire (p. 74), une 
arme analogue a ^t6 trouv^e au Japon et qui peut dater du IV^™® ou du V*”’® si^cle 
avant J.C.®) Peut-etre I’^p^e, fig. 2:2, appartient-elle k cette meme 6poque. 

II est probable que ces armes ont pour prototypes des ep^es occidentales, ana- 
logues (fig. 2: 1), appartenant, en partie, k la civilisation dc Hallstatt^) qui, dans 
I’Europe centrale, a commence vers I’an 1000 et qui a dure jusque vers Tan 400 
avant J.C. (La longueur de la periode doit varier quelque peu avec les diff^rentes 
regions.) 

Cette civilisation doit avoir eu une de ses racines dans quelque region de TAsie 
Centrale et probablement dans le Caucase. Peut-etre les ^p^es a antennes se 
sont-elles r^pandues de ces regions sur la Chine et le Japon? 

Epies a 'Tilzknaur- 

II existe en Chine, comme nous Tavons d4ja dit, p. 76, des 4pees en bronze qui 
sont pourvues d’un pommeau en forme de champignon (all. Pilzknauf). Nous 
reproduisons ici, fig. 2:3 (d’apres B. Laufer, Jade, PI. XX) une arme de ce type, 
et qui selon le savant sinologue, doit remonter a la periode des Han. Mais I’auteur 
ne nous donne pas les raisons qui lui font assigner Tepee en question a cette epoque. 

Une autre ^p4e, du meme type que celle dont nous venons de parler, mais avec 
une garde diff^rente, est reprodiiite dans un ouvrage chinois le K'ao ku Vu 
(chap. 8), du a Lii Ta-lin. Nous y voyons le roi Wu (740 — 690), du royaume Ch’u, 

E. A. Voretzsch, reproduit ( Altchinesische Bronzen, fig. 64) un vase donl le decor ressemble 
a celui du poignard, PI. XI: 7, (N:o 10599:45). M. Voretzsch classe cette pi^cc A sa seconde 
periode (249 avant J.-C. — 618 apr^s J.-C.). 

*) Miinsterberg, Chinesische Kunsigeschichte, t. I, fig. 13, p. 28, 29. 

Je suis redevable ^ M. S. Goto (Tokyo) d’avoir bien voulu me foumir ce renseignement. 

Cf. D^chelelle, Manuel, t. II, Premier dgc du fer ou ipoque de Hallstatt, p. 730 sqs. 
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porter I’^p^e en question. L'original du dessin est attribu4 k Ku Chang-kang ou 
Ku K’ai-chih, I’artiste bien connu, qui vivait dans la demi^re moiti^ de sikle 
apr^s J.C. (Laufer, Jade p. 281, fig. 189). Nous avons lieu de supposer que Tarme 
du roi est caract^ristique de I’^poque on vivait I’arliste. 

Nous avons en effet de nombreux exemples d’artistes qui reproduisaient des 
modWes historiques en les transposant dans leur propre milieu et en les marquant 
de leur propre style. 

Ces 6p6es 4taient sans doute encore en usage au Moyen-&ge') . 

C’est probablement k ce type d’armes que M. Rostovtzeff fait allusion*) quand 

il dit a propos des ^p4es sarmates: ’’The Scythian sword” ’’has been 

supplanted by a long sword with a remarkable hilt, a type which is also adopted, 
in the first centry, by the citizens of Panticapaeum. The wooden hilt is oval in 
section and in itself extremely simple: but it is regulary topped by a round or 

square knob of onyx, agate or some precious stone” ’’The only parallels. 

as far as I know, are swords of the second Assyrian empire’’ ’’and some 

Chinese swords of the Han-period”. 

Pr^s de Takth-6-Bostan en Perse se trouve un bas-relief sassanide qui repro* 
duit les traits du roi Chosro^s Purvis (591 — 628), portant une ^pee, reproduite 
par J. de Morgan*) et qui k quelques ^gards rappelle les 6p^es chinoises du 
type fig. 2:3. 

D’aprfes ce savant, elles feraient penser a certaines ^p^s byzantines*). 
Ces armes perses et chinoises peuvenl-elles avoir quelques rapports typologiques 
entre elles? Cela nous paralt plausible, mais nous ne sommes pas k meme de 
I’affirmer. 


Epies et glaives d pommeau annulaire. 

En Chine, les glaives k deux tranchants et k pommeau en forme d’anneau 
doivent remonter k la dynastie Han. Mais elles y ^taient certainement en usage 
encore plus tard. 

Selon les Annales des Han occidentaux (Ts'ien Han shu) au chapitre Hiung-nii 
chuan (Histoire de Hiung-nu), le chef des Huns (Shan-yu) re^ut en cadeau, de 
Chine, un glaive a deux tranchants dont la poign^ 6tait termini par un bouton 
annulaire®). 

Comme nous I’avons dit, ce type d’arme est repr6sent4 aussi hors de la Chine. 
En Sib^rie il remonte au P** si^cle apr^s J.C. II y a 6te trouve avec des 
poignards de fer, de cuivre et de bronze.*) 

Cf. B. Karigren, Kina in Norstedts Varldshistoria, fig. p. 226. 

*) Iranians and Greeks, p. 129. 

*) J. de Morgan, Mission en Perse, 1. IV, fig. 188. 

*) J. de Morgan, Mission en Perse, t. IV, p. 321. 

*) Laufer, Jade, p. 274. 

”) Tallgren, Collection Tovostine, PI. XII: 16. 
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Dans le Turkestan oriental il 6tait encore en usage au VIP"*® et au VHP®® 
sifecle apres J.C. a en juger par quelques peintures niurales de ce temps, d4cou- 
vertes par M. Griinwedel dans la region de Kubis- 
scha. Celles-ci representent des chevaliers tocha- 
riens, portant des ^p^es a ponimeau annulaireM. 

En Europe, le type est repr^sente dans la 
Russie m^ridionale oil il apparait au I®*" ou au 
IP®® sifecle apr^s Il est consid^r^ com- 

me une arnie propre aux Alains*). 

Autant que je sache, les 6p^es a pommeau 
annulaire font d^faut en Scandinavie, mais une 
coupe en argent, du type fig. 10, trouv6 au Dane- 
mark, est pourvue a son orifice d’une bande en or 
sur laquelle se voienl des personnages nus, assis, 
tenant k la main une 6p6e ou un glaive a pom- 
meau annulaire (fig. 11). 

De pareilles coupes doivent appartenir an 
IIP®® ou au IV^®® sitele. Si elles n’ont pas ete 
fabriqu^s en Scandinavie d’aprfes des modules 
Strangers, elles doivent provenir de I’Europe Sud- 
Orientale ou du proche Orient. La frise d’ani- 
maux, fig. 10, est une interpretation qui se ressent fortement de I’influence dite 
sarmate. 



Fig. 11. Detail d’une bande en or omant la partie sup^rieure d’une coupe en 
argent, du type fig. 10. Himlingheie, S^lande, Danemark. D’aprds O. Montelius, 
Les temps prihistoriques en Suide, p. 179. Grandeur */i. 


CATfiGORIE F. 

Sabres. 

Nous n'en parlerons que brievement. Disons d’abord un mot au sujet de la 
chronologie des sabres en bronzes. 

*) A. Griinwedel, Altbuddhistische KuUstdtten in Chine sich-Turkistan, fig. 52, p. 26. Cf. A. 
von le Coq, Von Land and Lenten in Ost~Turkistanf p. 169, 170. 

*) W. Ginters, Das Schwert der Skythen und Sarmaten in Sudrussland, p. 56 sqs. Une ^p^ 
h pommeau annulaire, provient de G&va (Szabolcs), Hongrie. Cf. Ginters, Op. cit., PI. 25: c. 
Selon M. N. Fettich (communication orale) cette arme est en fer h I’exception de la garde qui 
est en bronze. L’^p^e en question appartiendrait, selon M. Fettich, au Ve si^cle avant J. C. 

•) Ebert, Reallexikon, Art. Sudrussland, p. 100. 



Fig. 10. 

Fig. 10. Coupe en argent et or 
Valleby, S^lande, Danemark. D’apr^s 
O. Montelius, Les temps prihisio- 
riques en Sudde, p. 179. Grandeur*/*. 
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Un sabre du type PI. XV: 1 a trouv^ k Heijo') et doit dater de Tepoque 
des Han. Les autres sabres de bronze reproduits ici PI. XIV: 1, XV: 6, doivent 
aussi etre de la meme ^poque. Ils se rapprochent beaucoup au point de vue 
technologique de T^p^e PI. XV: 1. 

Des sculptures sur pierre datant de T^poque des Han reproduisent parfois, 
comme nous I’avons d^ja signale, des armes semblables*). 

Nous ne connaissons que deux sabres en fer, PI. XIV: 6, XV: 7. 

Ils offrent de grandes analogies typologiques avec les sabres de bronze du 
type PI. XV : 6 et doivent etre copies sur des armes de ce dernier type. 

Ils doivent probablement etre consid^rfe comme des armes de combat des 
soldats. 


MONTURES D ^PfiES. 

(En ce qui conceme leur chronologie voir p. 77 sqs.). 


RESUMfi ET CONCLUSIONS. 

En ^tudiant les ^pees chinoises, il importe de prendre en consideration ce fait 
que les Chinois ne sont pas, selon Laufer (Clay Figures, p. 215), un peuple 
guerrier au sens propre du mot, bien qu’ils aient du souvent subir des guerres 
atroces. 

C’est de leurs voisins qu’ils ont appris, au cours des siecles, a connaitre plusieurs 
elements ayant trait a I’armement. 

Dans ce qui precede, nous avons essaye de montrer que c’est en Asie Centrale 
ou Anterieure que les prototypes de la plupart des epees chinoises anciennes 
devraient etre recherches. Meme en Europe, nous rencontrons des epees ayant 
des formes analogues a celles de I’Empire du Milieu. Nous ne devons pas nous 
etonner de rencontrer dans different es regions de I’Eurasie des types d’armes qui 
parfois offrent de frappantes analogies entre eux et qui parfois doivent remonler 
a des prototypes communs. 

Dans les temps anciens, les differents peuples d’Europe et d’Asie avaient en effet 
entre eux des rapports de civilisation beaucoup plus etroits, que nous ne sommes 
en general enclins a le penser de nos jours. Nous sommes parfaitement d’accord 
avec M. d’Ardenne de Tizac lorsqu’il dit k ce sujeP) : 

’’Nous devons d’abord rejeter cette idee, si vivement fichee dans I’opinion 
occidentale, d’une Chine entierement formee d’eiements originaux, constituee a 
retat pur, des son debut et s’etant jalousement developpee a I’abri des influences 
etrangdres. Chaque page de cette etude montrera, bien au contraire, que les 
vastes plaines du Milieu ont ete alimentees sans cesse, par des apports qui, de 

Researches on the Ancient Lolang District, Text, fig. 234, 235. 

*) O. Miinslcrberg, Chinesische Kunstgeschichte, 1. I, fig. 328, d, e, 1. II, p. 197. 

Fart chinois classique, p. 2. 
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sitele en si^cle, enrichissaient I’esprit, les moeurs et Tart des populations qui s’y 
6laient etablies pour y former le noyau chinois. La Chine se rallachera, de la 
sorte, aux grands mouvements de civilisation qui, des les temps recules, ont 
f^conde le continent asiatique avec une rapidity insoupQonn^e.” 

Dans un autre article, public dans ce Bulletin^) nous avons cherch^ a montrer 
comment la civilisation de Hallstatt s’^tait r^pandue sur I’Europe, la Sib^rie el 
rinde jusqu’en Extreme-Orient et que cette civilisation devail avoir atteint la 
Chine peut-etre des le VP™® ou le VlP™® siecle avant J.C. 

Quelques siecles plus lard, lorsque la Perse ^tait i\ Tapog^e de sa puissance el 
s’^tendait de la M4dilerran^e k Tlndoustan, ce pays exerga une influence profonde 
sur la civilisation chinoise. 

Alexandre le Grand, qui reporta les fronli^res de son empire jusqu’^ TOc^an 
Indien, doit avoir 6le en contact avec les Chinois*). 

A r^poque de I’empire, Rome eut des rapports constants avec la Chine. 

En ce qui concerne particulierement les ep4es et les autres armes, elles ont du, 
dans bien des cas, etre introduites en Chine par Tinterm^diaire des Huns, des 
Scythes, des Sarmates, des Alains et autres tribus nomades guerridres. 

Des Scythes nous savons nolamment qu’ils d^pendaient en partie de la Perse 
et qu'ils ^taient consid^r^s comme les meilleurs soldats de ce pays*). 

Signalons a ce propos que les Scythes furent probablemenl chasses de la Russie 
m^ridionale au cours du V^™® siecle avant J.C. 

Ils disparaissent alors de THisloire et Ton pent se demander ce qu’ils sont 
devenus? II me paralt vraisemblable qu’une partie d’entre eux emigr^rent vers 
rOccident, ou nous trouvons leur trace p. ex. a HallslatP) et peut-etre jusque 
dans le Nord-Esl de la France (sepultures a char de la Marne), tandis qu’une 
autre partie se dirigea vers la Chine ou nous trouvons dans I’art de nombreux 
^l^ments scythes. Si cette hypoth^se est admissible, nous devons en conclure que 
les Scythes aussi emportdrent avec eux, chez les peuples avec lesquels ils ^taient 
entres en relations, certains types d’armes. 

A r^poque des Sassanides (226 — 641) et meme plus tard, la civilisation perse 
a du jouer un r61e important dans I’Eurasie et nous devons en deduire qu’en 
Chine comme en Europe et jusqu’en Scandinavie on fit usage d’armes qui avaient 
^t^ copiees sur des modeles perses. Malheureusemenl, nous ne connaissons 
encore qu’imparfaitemenl I’archeologie de la Perse; mais il n’esl pas douteux 
qu’une fois qu’elle sera mieux connue, cette arch^ologie ne soil destinee k 6clairer 
d’un jour nouveau celle de la Chine. 

Quelques antiquitis chinoises d’un caractire Halhtattien. 

*) Selon une version perse de la l^gende d’ Alexandre, un roi chinois aurail offerl k Alexandre 
cent longues cottes de maille. (H. Zotenberg, Histoire des rots de Perse, p. 440 cit6 d’apres Laufer, 
Chinese Clay Figures, p. 246, note 3.) Cf. Cl. Huarl, La Perse antique, p. 242 el Roslovlzeff, Une 
trouvaille de Vipoque grico-sarmate de Kcrtch, in Mon. Piot, t. XXVI, p. 133, 136. 

*) Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, f. Ill, p. 106; Roslovlzeff, Iranians and Greeks, p. 203 — 204. 

*) V. Sacken, Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt. PI. VII: 10 el XVIII: 2, 9, 15 (?) elc. 
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II est probable que les nouveaux types d’^p^es qui, du dehors, furent introduits 
en Chine, s’accompagn^rent parfois d’autres modules d’armes, mais il est encore 
fort difficile de faire sur ce sujet un examen plus profond. 

♦ ♦ 

♦ 

Nous avons cherch^ k r4unir ici, sur les ^p^es anciennes chinoises, quelques 
considerations qui n’avaient pas encore pouss^es k fond. Bien que nous ayons 
pose plus de questions que nous n’avons donne de reponses, nous esperons 
neanmoins avoir contribue, ne serait-ce que dans une faible mesure, a attirer 
I’attention sur Tinteret que peut presenter, meme en ce qui concerne noire propre 
continent, I’etude de I’archeologie chinoise. Ne serait-ce qu’^i ce point de vue. 
la Chine ancienne merite une etude approfondie. Elle nous reserve cerlainenient 
bien des surprises, en depit du fameux ’’mirage oriental”. 
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LISTE DES £p£ES, DES GLAIVES, DES POIGNARDS ET DES 
MONTURES DlP^ES QUI FiGURENT DANS CE TRAVAIL') 


I. 


COLLECTION DE S. A. R. LE PRINCE HERITIER DE SUEDE 
GUSTAVE-ADOLPHE. 

CATfiGORIE A. 

1. Le poinmeau fait d^faut. La lame est forte et assez large. La patine par- 
tiellement lustrte, argentine, partiellement rugueuse. Par endroits, la lame 
est stride. 

Long. 47,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance: Hsii-chou-fu (Kiangsu du Nord). N:o 413. — PI. 1:2, 11:2. 
Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

2. La poign^e porte des traces d’enroulement de cordonnets. Des traces de 
bois adherent k la lame. Patine grise et brun&tre. 

Long. 49,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance pr6sum4e: region de Lo-yang (Honan). N:o 576. — PI. I: 4, 
II: 3. 

Acquise par M. Erik Nystrom, T’ai-yiian-fu (Shansi). 

3. Le pommeau fait d^faut. La garde est de peu d’^paisseur. Patine verte. 
Pr^s de la pointe de la lame, il existe des taches de vert-de-gris. La lame 
est pourvue, d’un cdtd, d*une inscription en caracteres chinois, en relief, 
fig. 12 et qui, par cons^uent, a 414 faite en meme temps que r4p4e. Cette 
inscription a 4t4 interpr4t4e par M. Bernhard Karlgren (voir p. 108). 

Long. 47,80 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,10 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance pr4sum4e: r4gion de Lo-yang (Honan). N:o 577. — PI. 1:5, 
II: 4, fig. 12. 

Acquise par M. Erik Nystrom, T’ai-yiian-fu (Shansi). 

4. Le pommeau fait d4faut. La garde est pourvue, des deux c5t4s (PI. II: 5 a, b) 
d’un d4cor en creux. La surface en est assez fruste. A la poign4e et k la 
lame, des traces d’une mati4re organique(?). Patine grise et verdfttre. 

*) Lorsqu*il n’est pas indiqu^ dans quel m^tal les annes ont 616 faites, celles-ci sont en bronze. — 
Si le caract6re des armes d6criles n’esl pas indiqu6, cela signifie que celles-ci sont des 6p6es. 
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La ligne k droite: 


-f pt 

PHng-yin 
(nom de lieu). 


La ligne a gauche: 

1M4 f it 

Kung-sun Chang tsao (faile 
par Kung-sun Lhang). 


Fig. 12. Empreintc au tampon 
de Tinscription de T^p^e n:o 3. 
Grandeur */i. 


Long. 39,20 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,80 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,00 cm. 
Provenance pr^sum^e: region de Lo-yang (Honan). N:o 578. — PI. 

II: 5 a, b, c. — Cette epee est du meme type que celle qui a ele trouv^ a 
Dong-son (Annam). Cf. p. 84 note 3 et p. 93. 

Acquise par M. Erik Nystrom, T’ai-yiian-fu (Shansi). 

CATfiGORIE C. 

5. La poignee est faile d’une lige cylindrique, massive, sans pommeau. Gardt* 
du type B. Le long des tranchants, des hachures. La surface est assez frusle. 
Patine verle et noiratre: quelques laches rouges. Par endroits la surface 
est luisante et a la couleur du laiton. 

Long. 31,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,00 cm. 
Provenance |)resumee: region de Lo-yang (Honan). N:o 664. — PI. 

II: 6. 

Acquise par M. Erik Nystrom, Tai-yiian-fu (Shansi). 
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CATfiGORIE E. 

6. La poign^e esl plale et en forme d’U, les c6i6s legerement incurves au milieu. 
Section transversale de la poign^e et de la lame, hexagonale. La base 
de la poignee est droite d’un cdt^, de I’autre pourvue d’une echancrure. Les 
tranchants sont presque droits, legerement arrondies vers la pointe. On 
voit sur la lame, pr^s de la poignee, quelques fragments d’etoffes et de bois. 
La garde fait defaut. Patine verte, partiellement lustr^e. Par endroits, des 
taches blanches et noires. Traces de vert-de-gris. 

Long. 64,00 cm. Long, de la poignee 19,70 cm. Epaisseur de la poignee 
1,00 cm. Larg. de la poignee 3,00 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Larg. de la lame 2,50 cm. 

Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). N:o 823. — PI. II: 1 a — e. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

La poignee de cette ^p^e est d’un type tout k fait unique en son genre. Elle 
est peut-etre fondue a part et ensuite fix^e a la lame. Celle-ci est ^galement 
d’un caractere assez curieux. Les tranchants en sont presque droits et ne sont 
pas (comme c’est le cas la plupart du temps pour les 4p^es chinoises, ancien- 
nes), l^g^rement incurves, un peu au dessus de la pointe. Comme nous 
venons de I’observer, la section transversale de la lame est hexagonale. Je 
ne connais que tres peu d’^p^es chinoises dont les lames affectent cette 
forme. Dans les collections du Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’ExtrSme-Orient, il 
n’exisle que deux ^p^es et un poignard, tons de la cat4gorie D, et ayant 
des lames k coupe hexagonale. 

La premiere des ces ^p^es (PI. XIV: 5, XIX: 2) provient de Po-chou (Anhui). 
La seconde ^p4e (PI. XVI: 1) provient de T*ai-ku-hsien (Shansi). 

Le poignard (PI. XI: 6) a probablement 6te trouv^ dans la Chine du Nord. 
D’apr^s M. 0. Karlbeck, I’^p^e N:o 823 doit appartenir au IIP siecle 
avant J.-C. 


CATfiGORIE F. 

7. Sabre. La poignee fait defaut. La partie sup^rieure de la lame est 
pourvue de deux dchancrures bilat^rales. Le dos (en partie k biseaux et 
pourvu de stries obliques) et le tranchant sont k peu prfes parallfeles. La 
pointe de la lame est a biseau. On voit sur la lame des traces d’un enduit 
verdStre. Patine verte; taches noires. 

Long. 56,00 cm. Larg. 3,30 cm. Epaisseur du dos 0,30 cm. 

Provenance pr^sumee: region de Lo-yang (Honan). N:o 579. — PI. I: 3, II: 7. 
Acquise par M. Erik Nystrom, T’ai-yiian-fu (Shansi). 
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II. 

COLLECTION DE LA COMTESSE W. VON HALLWYL (STOCKHOLM). 

CATfiGORIE A. 

8. Le pommeau, d^or^ a I’inl^rieur de cercles conceniriques, en relief, enlre 
lesquels on voil des stries gravies qui se croisent, des ’’dents de loups”, etc., 
est actuellement s^par^ de la poign^e. Les renflements en forme d’anneaux. 
qui se voient k la poign^e, sont pourvus de rainures. La garde est d6cor4e, 
des deux cdt^s, de fines lignes en relief, qui forment un dteor g^om^lrique 
L’6p6e est d’un travail excellent. La surface de la lame est lustr^ el unie. 
Patine partiellement grise, parliellement argentine. 

Long. 51,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,70 cm. 

Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). D:5. — PI. Ill: 2 a, b. 

9. Le pommeau est orn^ k I’int^rieur de cercles en relief. La poign^ esl 
creuse. La garde est d^cor^e, d’un cdt6, de demi-cercles et de lignes droiles, 
de I’autre c6i€ de lignes droites seulement, toutes en relief. Les tranchants 
sont trfes larges. Des fragments de bois adherent k la lame. Patine grise 
et laches bleues. 

Long. 57,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,80 cm. 

Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). D:8. — PI. IV: 1, 2. 

10. Le pommeau est, k I’int^rieur, orn5 de rainures en forme de cercles con- 
ceniriques. La garde est om^e, des deux cdt4s, d’un masque de T’ao-t’ieh(?) 
en creux. Le d^cor est tr^s fruste. La lame est l^girement incurv6e. Patine 
d’un gris tirant sur le vert. Vert-de-gris. 

Long. 42,90 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,60 cm. 

Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). D:9. — PI. IV: 3. 

11. La lame esl pourvue d’une inscription de quatre caract5res chinois, en reliefs 
et par consequent faite en m^me temps que Tep^e. Patine noire. 

Long. 47,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,60 cm. 

Acquise k Hsu-chou-fu (Kiangsu). D: 1. — PI. Ill: 1. 

CATfiGORIE B. 

12. La partie superieure de la poign^e est creuse, la partie inferieure, massive. 
La lame est couverle de ’’craquelures”, probablement faites intentionnelle- 
menl (cf. n:o 23). Patine d’un gris tirant sur le vert. 
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Fig. 13. Yen- 
ku-chi. (An- 
hui) . Gran- 
deur env. ^/g. 


Long. 54,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 47,00 cm. 

Provenance: region de Han-chuang (Shantung meridional). 


D: 17. — PI. IV: 4. 


13. Poignard. La partie sup^rieure de la poignee esl creuse, la 
partie inferieure massive. La lame est presque triangulaire et 
Ires mince. La surface esl fruste et couverte de vert-de-gris. 
Long. 16,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,50 cm. 

Provenance: region de Hsii-chou-fu (Kiangsu). C: 3. — PI. 
Ill: 3. — Selon M. Heine-Geldern (communication orale) un 
poignard analogue, conserve au Museum fiir Vdlkerkunde k 
Vienne, Autriche, aurait ete trouve en Indo- Chine. 

CATfiGORIE C. 

14. La poignee, faite d’une fusee k section transversale, rectangu- 
laire, Ires mince, est lerminee par un bouton creux, cylindrique, 
couronne d’une plaque discoide. La garde, de petites dimen- 
sions, est d’un type rhomboide (B). La lame est si deterioree, 
qu’il n’est pas aise de determiner sa forme primitive. Le 
pommeau et la partie superieure de la poignee sont d’une patine 
vert clair, le reste d’un jaune clair. 

Long. 42,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,00 cm. 

Provenance: Yen-ku-chi (Anhui) k env. 15 lieux de Shou-chou. 
D: 20. - Fig. 13. 


* 


Outre les epees que nous venons d’enumerer, il en exislc 
encore une vingtaine dans la collection von Hallwyl, toutes 
acquises par M. O. Karlbeck. Elies seront plus tard decrites dans 
le catalogue de la Collection von Hallwyl qui est en prepara- 
tion et dont plusieurs volumes onl d6]k paru. 

La plupart de ces epees proviennent du territoire de I’ancien 
etat Ch’u et sont des mdmes types que celles qui appar- 
tiennent au Musee des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient, et ([ue 
nous decrivons plus loin. (Cf. aussi O. Karlbeck, Bronsfore- 
mdl frdn Kina i den uon Hallwylskn samlingen i Stockholm,) 
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III. 

MUSfiE DES ANTIQUITES D’EXTREME-ORIENT (STOCKHOLM). 

Epees, glaives et poignards. 

CATfiGORIE A. 

15. Des restes de bois, d’^toffes el de cordonnets adherent k la poignte. I.c 
pommeau est, k Tint^rieur, pourvu d’un renflement h6misph6rique en bronze. 
On voil a la lame quelques fragments de bois (ayant appartenu au four- 
reau?). La pointe de la lame fait d^faut. Patine verte. 

Long. 56,50 cm. Larg, de la lame 4,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,00 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 10599:5. — PI. V: 1, XIX: 1. 

Acquise par M, 0. Karlbeck. 

16. Quelques fragments de bois(?) adherent k la partie inf^rieure de la poign^. 
Le tranchant est tres fruste. Patine d’un brun jaun&tre. 

Long. 46,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 11034: 107. — PI. VII: 5. 

Acquise par M. 0. Karlbeck. 

17. On voil k la lame des fragments du fourreau(?). A la base de la poign^e 
des restes d’^toffes. Patine verte en plusieurs nuances. 

Long. 44,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 11034:108. — PI. VI: 4. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

18. A la poign4e des traces d’enroulements de cordonnets. A la lame, tres fruste, 
juste au dessus de la poign^e, des restes d’un fourreau en bois(?). La surface 
en est rugueuse. Les tranchants tres us^s. Patine d’un vert clair, par 
endroits d’un vert fonc^e. 

Long. 45,10 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,10 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 11034:109. 

Acquise par M. 0. Karlbeck. 

19. Le pommeau fail d^faut. Des restes de bois et des cordonnets adherent ^ 
r^pee. La lame, en partie tres fruste, est cass^e en deux. Patine verte. 
Long. 55,60 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,00 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 11035:34. 

Acquise par M, O. Karlbeck. 
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20. A la poign^e, cass^ en deux, adherent des restes de bois(?). La surface 
est nigueuse. Les bords du pommeau sont d6tdrior6s. La garde est assez 
plate, n existe sur la lame des restes de bois(?). La patine de la poign4e 
est vert clair, celle de la lame, d’un gris tirant sur le vert, partiellement d’un 
telat argentin. 

Long. 44,40 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,80 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 11035:35. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

21. Le pommeau fait defaut. A la lame, qui est tres fruste, on voit des traces 
d’un fourreau en bois(?). Patine d’un vert tirant par endroits sur le bleu. 
Long. 45,20 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,90 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 11035:36. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

22. Le pommeau fait defaut. Les tranchants sont tres fruste. Patine verd&tre. 
Long. 39,60 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 11035:37. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

23. A la poignee, pourvue de trois renflements annulaires, des traces d’enroule- 
ment de cordonnets. La lame est cass^e en deux. La cassure pr^s de la 
pointe. A la lame, pourvue, des deux cotds, de cavitfis ovales (de peu de 
profondeur et d’une longueur d’environ 2,00 cm. ou 2,50 cm.), des restes 
d’un foiu*reau(?) en bois. Dans les cavit6s, on voit de menues craquelures 
(intentionnelles?). Cf. n:o 12, 31, 34, 38, 42. Patine verte. 

Long. 47,20 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,40 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 11035:38. — PI. VII: 2. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

24. La partie sup^rieure de la poignee fait defaut. La cassure im peu au dessus 
de la garde. La lame, marbr^e, tres fruste, est en quartre fragments. Restes 
d’un fourreau (?) en bois. Patine grise. 

Long. 41,50 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance : Shou-chou (Anhui) . 1 1035 : 40. 

.\cquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

25. Patine grise et noir&tre. 

Long. 44,80 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,90 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 10599:6. 

Acquise par M. 0. Karlbeck. 
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26. La lame, tres mince, est couverte d’un enduit provenant d’une mature orga* 
nique(?), vraisemblablement les restes d’un fourreau. A la poign^e des traces 
d’enroulemenls de cordonnets. Vert-de-gris. 

Long. 42,80 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,00 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,40 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 10599:9. — PI. VII: 6, XIX: 5. 
Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

27. En deux fragments. Patine bleuStre tirant sur le gris; taches de vert-de>gris. 
Long. 37,80 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,80 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 10599: 11. 

Acquise par M, O. Karlbeck. 

28. Poignard. La lame cass^e en deux. La cassure non loin de la garde. Patine 
grise et verd5tre. 

Long. 20,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 5,10 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 10599:14, 24. — PI. V:2. 

Acquis par M. 0. Karlbeck. 

29. Patine d’un vert fonc^ avec des parties plus claires. 

Long. 44,50 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,90 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance: Kuang-chou (Honan). 10599: 10. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

30. Patine noir5tre. Vert-de-gris. 

Long. 37,90 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,10 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance: Hsi-hsien, dans la valine de Huai-ho, non loin de Kuang-chou 
(Honan). 10599: 12. — PL VII: 1. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

31. A la garde on voit des restes d’^toffes. La lame est pourvue, des deux 
c6t6s, de craquelures (cf. n:o 23). Patine argentine. Vert-de-gris. 

Long. 43,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,80 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance: valine de Huai-ho, Anhui du nord ou Kiangsu. 10599:8. — 
PL XIX: 3. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

32. Patine grise et verdatre. 

Long. 42,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,80 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance: valine de Huai-ho. 11000:366. 

Ancienne coll. Sir^n. Cf. Ars Asiatica, t. VII, pi. 1:2. 
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33. Le ponimeau est fragmentaire. La lame, tres mince, esl couverle de verl-de- 
gris. A la poign^ et k la garde il existe des restes d’^toffes et des enronle- 
ments de cordonnels(?). A la lame, des restes d’un fourreau de bois. 

Long. 42,90 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,40 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance: Ho-chiu-hsien (Anhui). 10600:4. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

34. Le pommeau fait d^faut. La lame en trois fragments, est pourvue du 
meme d^cor que celle du n:o 23. Patine luisante, partiellement verd&tre. 
Long. 44,80 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,70 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,00 cm. 
Provenance: Tsun-hua-hsien (Chihli). 10602: 17. 

Acquise par M. J. G. Andersson. 

35. La pointe de la lame fait d4faut. Patine verd&tre. 

Long. 43,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 5,00 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,00 cm. 
Provenance: region de Hsii-chou-fu (Kiangsu du Nord). 4033: 1. 

Don de M. O. Karlbeck. 

36. Le rebord du pommeau dft4rior6. La pointe de la lame fait d^faut. Patine 
noire et verdfitre. 

Long. 45,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,00 cm. 
Provenance: region de Hsii-chou-fu (Kiangsu du Nord). 4033:2. 

Don de M. 0. Karlbeck. 

37. La pointe de la lame fait d6faut. Patine brun&tre; taches de vert-de-gris. 
Long. 42,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,30 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance: region de Hsii-chou-fu (Kiangsu du Nord). 4033:3. 

Don de M. O. Karlbeck. 

38. Le pommeau fait d^faut. La lame, des deux cdt^s, pourvue d’un d^cor 
(intentionnel?) qui ressemble au dessin du palais taill4 d’un requin. (Cf. 
n:o 23.) Patine verte. 

Long. 41,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,80 cm. . Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance: Hsii-chou-fu (Kiangsu du Nord). 4033: 4. — PI. VI: 1. 

Don de M. 0. Karlbeck. 

Dans la collection von Hallwyl il y a deux ^p^es chinoises pourvues d’un 
d&or analogue, I’une de la catdgorie C (D: 12), avec inscription et provenant 
de Hsii-chou-fu (Kiangsu du Nord), I’autre de type B (D: 17) = notre n:o 
12, provenant de la region de Han-chuang (Shantung meridional). 

39. Le rebord du pommeau est legerement det^riore. Patine noirStre. 

Long. 28,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,80 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. 4034:20. — PI. IX: 5. 

Don de M. Lyckholm, Gothembourg. 
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CATfiGORIE B. 

40. Deux perforations irr^guli^res juste au-dessus du rebord du pomraeau. 
Patine gris^tre; vert-de«gris. 

Long. 50,80 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,20 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,00 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 10599: 18. — PI. X:4. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

41. Patine verte et noire. A la poign^e des taches, couleur de rouille. 

Long. 51,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 10600:3. — PI. X:2. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

42. Cass6e en trois fragments. A la poign^e, des restes d’^toffes. A la lame, des 
traces d’un fourreau en bois(?). La partie inKrieure de la lame est couverte 
d’lm enduit blanc et verdStre et de taches irr^guli^res en relief (restes d’un 
fourreau en palais de requin?). Cf. la decoration des lames des 6p6es n:os 
12, 34, 31, 38. Patine verdatre et d’un brun tirant sur le rouge. 

Long. env. 60,50 cm. Larg. de la lame 5,30 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 
1,00 cm. 

Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 11035:39. — PI. VIII: 1, 2. 

Acquise par M. 0. Karlbeck.- 

43. La partie sup^rieure de la poign^e est creuse, I’autre partie pleine. Pr^ 
du pommeau et de la garde, des traces ’’d’incrustations” en forme d’anneaux. 
La lame est cass^e en deux. Au milieu de la lame, des deux c6t6s, une 
nervure mediane ’’incrust^e”, biseautde, d’une couleur plus claire que le 
reste de la lame. La surface de la nervure est rugueuse, celle de la lame 
polie. Patine gris5tre. 

Long. 72,50 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,80 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,10 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 10599:1. — PI. XII: 2. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

44. Patine d’un gris brun avec des taches, couleur de rouille. 

Long 43,20 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,00 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 10599: 16. — PI. VII: 4. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

45. A la douille, une perforation irr^guliere. A I’int^rieur de la poign^, des 
fragments de bois. Le rebord du pommeau legerement d4terior6. L’fp^ 
cass^e en deux. La cassure juste au-dessus de la garde. Patine verte; 
taches bleues. 
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Long. 45,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,80 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,00 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 10599:17. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

46. Le long du milieu de la lame, une nervure. Patine verd&tre. 

Long. 43,50 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,70 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance: Po-chou (Anhui). 10599: 19. 

Acquise par M. 0. Karlbeck. 

47. Verl-de-gris. 

Long. 47,20 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,90 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,00 cm. 
Provenance: Ho-chiu-hsien (Anhui). 10600: 2. — PI. VII: 3. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

48. La poign^ est faite d’une tige, en partie creuse, k section Iransversale 
ovale, et qui s'amincit l^g^rement vers le talon de la lame. Le pommeau 
fait d^faut. Patine verte et gris&tre. 

Long. 40,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 5,00 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance: Nan-chang (Hupei). 10599: 21. — PI. VI: 6, XIX: 4. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

49. La partie sup^rieure de la poign^e est creuse, la partie inf^rieure pleine. 
Patine noir&tre. La surface a par endroits la couleur du laiton. 

Long. 40,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,20 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,00 cm. 
Provenance: d6sert d’Ordos ( ?) . 1 1057 : 46. 

Acquise par M. F. A. Larsson (Kalgan). 

• 

CATfiGORIE C. 

50. Poign^e du type A. Le pommeau fait d^faut. Garde du type B. La lame 
est tres fruste. Patine jaune tirant sur le brun. 

Long. 38,40 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,20 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 10599: 13. — PI. XIX: 6. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

51. Poign^e du t>T>e A. Garde du type B. Patine grise. 

Long. 46,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 10600: 1. — PI. VI: 7. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

52. Cass^e en deux fragments. Poign^e du type B. Garde du type A. Le 
disque du pommeau est orn6 de cercles concentriques, entre lesquels on 
voit des stries parall^les dispos4es en groupes par trois. La garde orn^e, 
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des deux cdtes, de masques de T’ao-l’ieh(?). Le d^cor en creux avec des 
traces de turquoise (?). Patine grisatre, excepte au milieu de la poign^, oil 
elle est noiratre. La poign^e est, d’un cot^, pourvue d’un mamelon, du a 
I’oxydation du bronze(?). 

Long. 39,50 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,00 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,80 cm. 
Provenance: Feng-t’ai-hsien, aux environs de Shou-chou (Anhui). 10600: 6. — 
PI. X: 3, XIX: 10. Fig. 14. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 



1 2a 2b 


Fig. 14. 1. Le pommeau de I’^p^e n:o 52 vu d’en haul. — 2. La garde de celte meme epw. 

vue des deux c6t^s. Grandeur Vi. 

53. Poignee du type B, mais pourvue de deux renflements annulaires. Le 
pommeau est fragmentaire. On voit k la lame des restes d’un fourreau en 
bois. Patine argentine et verte. 

Long. 44,80 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,90 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,80 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 10599: 7. — PI. XII: 1, XIX: 11. 
Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

• II existe dans la collection von Hallwyl deux ^p^es analogues, Tune (D: 13) 
pourvue d’une inscription en caracteres chinois, provient de Hsii-chou-fu 
(Kiangsu du Nord); I’autre (D: 14) a ete d^terr^e k Shou-chou (Anhui). 

54. La poign4e est faite d’une tige massive k section transversale rectangulaire. 
Au milieu de la fus^e des ^chancrures. La partie sup^rieure de la poign^ 
est pourvue d’une cavite conique. Garde du type A. Vue d’en haul, celle-ci 
affecte la forme d’un ovale tronqu^. 

Long. 53,20 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,40 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,00 cm. 
Provenance: Po-chou (Anhui). 10599:20. — PI. XIV: 4. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

M. Schetelig reproduit une 6p^e identique dans son ouvrage, Vaaben og 
Redskaper fra Kinas Bronsealder, fig. 13. 

55. La poignee est faite d’une tige k section transversale ovale et termini par 
un bouton conique. La lame est pourvue, d’un c6t4, d’une inscription en 
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caract^res chinois. Des restes d’un fourreau en bois y adherent. Patine 
verte et noiraire. 

Long. 43,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,00 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance: Kiangsu du Nord ou vall4e de Huai-ho. 11000:365. — 
PI. VI: 2. 

Anc. collection Sir^n. Cf. Ars Asiatica, t. VIII, PI. I: 1. 

56. Poign6e du type A Garde du type B. Le long du milieu de la lame une 

nervure arrondie. Patine grise. Vert-de-gris. 

Long. 42,90 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,00 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance: Ho-chiu-hsien (Anhui). 10600:5. — PI. XIX: 14. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

57. Glaive ou poignard, cass^ en trois fragments. La poign^e affecte la forme 

d’une fus6e bandiforme, termin^e par un bouton, creux, cylindrique, k la 
partie superieure pourvue d’un rebord fragmentaire. Le bouton est perform 
d’un cote. Garde du type B. Le long du milieu de la lame court une 
nervure arrondie. La patine de la poignee et de la parlie superieure de la 

lame est verdatre. La partie inf^rieure de la lame est polie. 

Long. 27,10 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,80 cm. Epaisseur de la lame (y 
compris la nervure mediane) 0,90 cm. 

Provenance: Hslian-hua^hsien (Chihli). 10139: 1, 2, 3. — PI. IX: 1. 

Du meme endroit proviennent plusieurs bronzes du type de Sui-yiian (n:os 
10001 et 10603) et quelques tubes cruciformes (N:o 10602: 107), du meme 
type que ceux que nous reproduisons ailleurs dans ce Bulletin (Quelques 
antiquites chinoises d'un caractere Hallstattien, PI. IV: 1, 2, 4). 

58. Du meme type que le pr^c6dent, mais sans garde. A la soie des restes de 
bois. Patine verd&tre. 

Long. 31,50 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame (y compris 
la nervure m^diane) 0,90 cm. 

Provenance: Hsiian-hua-hsien (Chihli) cf. n:o 57. 10264: 1. — PI. IX: 3. 

59. Du meme type que le pr6c6dent, mais la fus6e est fragmentaire. Patine 
noir&tre, marbr^e. 

Long. 20,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,70 cm. Epaisseur de la lame (y compris 
la nervure mediane) 0,80 cm. 

Provenance: Yang-kao-hsien (Shansi). 10688. — PI. IX: 2, XIX: 16. 

60. La poignee est faite d’une fus^e massive, k section transversale ovale. Le 
pommeau fait d^faut. Un bouton oviforme, en bronze, est maintenant fix6 
k la fusde. Primitivement il n’a pas du appartenir k I’^p^e. Le bouton en 
question est pourvu d’un trou circulaire, tandisque la fus^e est, comme 
nous venons de le dire, k coupe ovale. La garde est du type B, assez ^paisse. 
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La surface de la lame est fruste. Patine verdalre el noire. 

Long. 50,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,10 cm. 
Provenance pr^sum^e: le desert d’Ordos. 11057:45. — PI. XIV: 2. 
Acquise par M. F. A. Larsson (Kalgan). 

61. Glaive ou poignard du type PI. IX: 3. La poign^e est faite d’une fus^e bandi< 
forme, termin^e par un bouton cylindrique, creux. Le long de la lame court 
une nervure m^diane, a trois renflements, et fortement prononc4e. La garde 
fait d^faut. Patine noire et argentine. 

Long. 27,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,90 cm. Epaisseur de la lame (y compris 
la nervure m^iane) 0,80 cm. 

Provenance inconnue. 11072: 19. — PI. IX: 4. 

Acquis par M. O. Karlbeck. 


CATfiGORlE D. 

I. 

62. Ep^e en fer. Le fourreau en partie conserve. Traces d’6toffes. La parlic 
sup^rieure de la soie et la pointe de la lame font d^faut. Des restes de bois 
adherent k la soie. Garde, en bronze, du type A. 

Long. 62,70 cm. Larg. de la lame env. 3,30 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 
0,70 cm. 

Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 10599: 4. — PI. XII: 3. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

63. A la soie des traces d’enroulement de cordonnents(?). Patine argentine 
et vert-de-gris. 

Long. 75,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,80 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 10599:2. — PI. XV: 5. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

64. A la soie, des traces d’enroulement de cordonnels(?). Garde du type A, 
en jade. La surface en est rugueiise. A la lame, des traces d’un fourreau 
en bois(?). Patine verd&tre. 

Long. 83,20 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,80 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 10599:3. — PI. XV: 4. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

65. Patine d’un gris tirant sur le vert. 

Long. 47,50 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,90 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shih hsien (Honan). 10599: 30. — PI. XIV: 3. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 
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66. La partie sup^rieure de la sole fait d4faut. Patine noire et verdfitre. 

Long. 43,40 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,30 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 10599:31. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

67. A la soie, des traces d’enroulements de cordonnets(?). Traces d’une garde, 
probablement du type A. La lame est tr^s mince. Patine verte et gris&tre. 
Long. 58,5 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,40 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,40 cm. 
k 0,50 cm. 

Provenance: Ku-shib-hsien (Honan). 10599:34. — PI. X: 1. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

68. La partie sup^rieure de la soie est perform. Vert-de-gris et traces d’un 
enduit. 

Long. 57,50 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,70 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance: Ku-shib-hsien (Honan). 10600:7. — PI. X:5. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

69. Patine verte et rouge^tre, par endroits argentine. 

Long. 36,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,80 cm. 
Provenance: Nan-chang (Hupei). 10599: 28. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

70. Cassee en deux. A la soie, des traces d’enroulements de cordonnets. Garde, 
du type A, faite a part et fix^e k la lame qui est cannel^e. Patine verdatre. 
Long. 76,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,70 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance incertaine. 10600:8. — PI. XV: 3, XIX: 17. 

Acquise a Wu-hu (Anhui) par M. O. Karlbeck. 

71. Epee en fer, Ir^s longue, couverte d’un enduit ou d’un vernis noiratre. 

Long. 97,60 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,30 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. 11034: 154. — PI. XV: 2. 

Acquise k Shanghai par M. O. Karlbeck. 


II. 

72. La soie, tr^s courte, est perforce au sommet. Dans le trou est fix4e un 
rivet, mesurant env. 1,50 cm. de long. Patine verte. 

Long. 34,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,00 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,80 cm. 
Provenance: Sbou-chou (Anhui). 10599:26. — PI. XI: 1. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 
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73. La soie a une couleur vert-de-gris. La lame esl par endroits couverle d’un 
enduit brun clair (restes d’^toffes?). 

Long. 27,80 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,40 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). 10599:36. — PI. XIII: 3. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

74. Patine verte et grisAtre. 

Long. 32,40 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,80 cm. 
Provenance: Kuang-chou (Honan). 10599:27. — PI. XI: 4. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

75. Patine verdatre, A la base de la lame, deux menues cavit^s. 

Long. 27,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,80 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,60 cm. 
Provenance: Kuang-chou (Honan). 10599:42. — PI. XI: 2, XIX: 15. 
Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

76. Glaive, cass^ en deux. La cassure au milieu de la lame. La surface en 
partie fruste, d’un vert clair, en partie polie, d’une patine noire. 

Long. 24,90 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance: valine de Huai-ho, Anhui du Nord ou Kiangsu. 10599:37. — 
PI. XVI: 3. 

Ce glaive est peiit-etre dii meine type que ceux qui sont reproduits ici, PI 
IX: 1—4. 

Acquis par M. O. Karlbeck. 

77. La lame est assez d^terior^e. Patine verdAtre. Tranchants tres frustes. 
Long. 26,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,80 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance: valine de Huai-ho, Anhui du Nord ou Kiangsu. 10599:38. — 
PI. XIII: 2. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

HL 

78. La soie est tres courte et fragmentaire(?). Au talon de la lame une mince 
strie transversale qui indique probablement la partie inf^rieure d’une garde 
qui n’est pas parvenue jusqu’A nous. Patine noire. 

Long. 36,40 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,80 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance: Po-chou (Anhui). 10599:29. — PI. XIH:4. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

79. Patine argentine et verdAtre. 

Long. 46,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,70 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,80 cm. 
Provenance: Po-chou (Anhui). — 10599: 32. — PI. XIV^: 5, XIX: 2. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 
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80. La soie esl tres fragnientaire. Des resles de bois adherent k la lame. Patine 
noire el verdfilre. 

Long. 28,20 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,30 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,40 cm. 
Provenance: Kuang-chou (Honan). 10599: 33. — PI. XI: 3, XIX: 12. 
Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

81. Cassee en deux. La cassure k la partie sup^rieure de la lame. Traces 
d’une garde du type A(?). Patine gris5tre. La plus grande partie de la 
soie est couverle d’un enduit bleu (du k I’oxydation?). 

Long. 43,50 cm. Larg. de la lame env. 4,00 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 
0,90 cm. 

Provenance: Ho-chiu-hsien (Anhui). 10600:9. — PI. XII: 4, XIX: 9. 
Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

82. Coupe Iransversale de la lame, hexagonale. Patine verdatre el des laches 
plus fonc^es ou plus claires. 

Long. 33,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,50 cm. 
Provenance: T’ai-ku-hsien (Shansi). 10640. — PI. XVI: 1. 

Acquise par M. J. G. Andersson. 

83. La poign^e, en bronze verd5tre, est faile d’une tige facetiae, pourvue, k 
la partie inferieure, d’une capsule, presque en forme d’une garde du type 
A qui enchSsse la lame. Celle-ci est en fer. Des traces de bois adherent k 
la lame. 

Long. 35,40 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,80 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. 4067. — PI. XVI: 2. 

Don de Peter Bahr (Shanghai). 


IV. 

84. Poignard. Au milieu de la lame qui esl presque triangulaire on voil, des 
deux c6t^s, un motif d^coralif grav^ (un animal ir^s stylish?). La lame 
esl recourb^. Patine verte et brune. 

Long. 21,50 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,20 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance pr^sum^e: Hsi-an-fu (Shensi). 10599:45. — PI. XI: 7. 

Acquis par M. O. Karlbeck. 

85. Glaive ou poignard. La soie est fragmentaire. La lame, k section trans- 
versale hexagonale, porte, des deux col^s, une inscription en caract^res 
chinois. Le long des tranchants, des ’’nuages”, en relief, probablemenl dus 
k I’oxydation. Patine argentine. 

Long. 26,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. 4034: 21. — PI. XI: 6. 

Don de M. Lyckholm, Golhembourg. 
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86. Glaive ou poignard. La patine de la soie, des tranchants et du milieu de 
la lame est verdAtre. Les autres parties sont plus fonc^es. 

Long. 35,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,30 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. 10371. — PI. XI; 5. 

Acquis A Peking. 

87. Glaive ou poignard. La lame et une partie de la soie sont couvertes d’un 
enduit de vert-de-gris. 

Long. 28,90 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,90 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. 10427. — PI. XI: 8. 

Acquis A Peking. 

CATEGORIE F. 

Sabres. 

88. En fer. Le pommeau affecte la forme d’lme tige cylindrique arqu6e. Le 
dos de la lame est tr^s 6pais. L’arme est d^t^rior^e par la rouille. Des 
restes de bois adherent k la lame. 

Long. 55,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,20 cm. 

Provenance: Kung-hsien (Honan). 10265. . — PI. XIV: 6. 

89. Cass^ en trois fragments. La poign^e est faite d’lme fus6e bandiforme» 
termin^e par un anneau ovale. La pointe de la lame est arrondie. Patine 
verd&tre. 

Long. 68,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,40 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,40 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. 10425. — PI. XV: 6. 

Acquis k Peking. 

90. Courte fus6e bandiforme. La pointe de la lame k biseau. Le pommeau 
affecte la forme d’un dauphin (?) stylish dont la queue est courb^e en arc 
vers la gueule. Au dos du dauphin, un autre, plus petit. Patine verd&tre. 
Long. 49,20 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,30 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,20 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. 10426. — PI. XIV: 1. 

Acquis k Peking. 

91. Sabre de c6r6monie(?). Du meme type que le pr6c6dent mais la lame, 
tres mince, est pourvue, d’un c6t4, d’une inscription en caracteres chinois, 
relativement r^cente, que M. B. Karlgren a lue: *^K*ung ju.** Ce serait le 
nom d’une personne. Patine verd^tre. 

Long. 42,10 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,10 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,30 cm^ 
Provenance inconnue. 10599:39. — PI. VI: 5. 

Acquis par M. O. Karlbeck. 
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92. Du meme type que le pr6c6denl. La lame esl, d’un c6t^, pourvue d’une 
inscription r6cente en caracteres chinois. Patine verd^itre. 

Long. 38,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 1,80 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,20 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. 10599:40. — PI. VI: 3. 

Acquis par M. O. Karlbeck. 

93. Du meme type que le sabre N:o 89. Casse en deux. Patine verdStre. 
Long. 68,50 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,40 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. 11034: 71. 

Acquis k Shanghai par M. O. Karlbeck. 

94. En fer. Du meme type que le sabre N:o 88, mais la poignee est termin6e 
par un anneau ovale, fait d’une tige cylindrique. A la poignee, des restes 
de bois. L’arme est det^rioree par la rouille. Le tranchant est tr^s fruste. 
Long. env. 97,00 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 
env. 1,00 cm. 

Provenance inconnue. 11034:85. — PI. XV: 7. 

Acquis k Shanghai par M. O. Karlbeck. 

95. Le p>ommeau en forme d’un anneau dont les extr^mil^s sont enroulees en 
volutes. Patine verdatre. Restes d’un fourreau en bois(?). La pointe de 
la lame est a biseau. 

Long. 86,40 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,90 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,70 cm. 
Provenance incertaine. Valine de Huai-ho(?). 11035: 13. — PI. XV: 1, 
XIX: 18. 


Fragments et montures d*^pies, 

96. Lame epaisse et large d’une epee k deux tranchants. Traces d’un fourreau 
en bois(?). Patine grise, marbr^e. 

Long. 38,00 cm. Larg. 4,90 cm. Epaisseur 1,10 cm. 

Provenance: Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). 10600:10. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

97. Lame d’^p^e k deux tranchants. Garde du type B. Patine d’un vert tirant, 
par endroits, sur le jaune. 

Long. 45,50 cm. Larg. 4,00 cm. Epaisseur 1,00 cm. 

Provenance: Ta-t’ung (Shansi). 10690. 

Acquise k Peking par M. J. G. Andersson. 

98. Pommeau d’^pee, bomb^, orn4 a la partie sup^rieure d’un faisan(?), et d’une 
hydre ou d’un dragon qui se d^bat dans les flots. Le long du rebord, ime 
ligne perl^. Style de I’^poque des Han. La partie inf^rieure du pommeau 
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est pourvue d’une tige cylindrique, fourchue a la base el perforce. Paline 
d’un gris tirant sur le vert. Hauteur 2,50 cm. 

Provenance inconnue. 11000: 451. — PI. XVIII: 4 a, b. Fig. 3. 

Ancienne collection Sir6n. Cf. Ars Asiatica, t. VII, N:o 83. 

99. Pommeau d’^p^e affectant la forme d’une ^cuelle, k I’int^rieur orn^ dc 
dragons stylists, en relief, sur fond strie. Au milieu, un bouton h4mi- 
sph^rique. A la parlie inf^rieure, une courte tige cylindrique. fourchue et 
perforce k la base. Patine verle. 

Diam. 4,50 cm. Long, de la tige env. 1,50 cm. 

Provenance inconnue. 11004: 14. — PI. XVIII: 3 a, b. 

Ancienne collection C. T. Loo (Paris). 

100. Bouton conique, fragmentaire d’une ^p^e de la cal6gorie A(?). Patine verte. 
Diam. 4,00 cm. 

Provenance: Lo-ho-chen (Anhui). 10158: 1. 

101. Fragment d’un pommeau du type B. A la partie sup6rieure du pommeau, 
une plaque en bronze qui en couvre I’ouverlure. Patine verle. 

Diam. 3,20 cm. 

Provenance: Tung-shan-hsien (Kiangsu). 10161:1. Fig. 1. 

102. Ponuneau d’^p6e affeclant la forme d’un ’’dauphin” donl la queue est re- 
courb^e en arc au-dessus du dos (cf. pi. XIV: 1). Paline verte. 

Hauteur 5,40 cm. Long. 5,50 cm. 

Provenance: Kuei-l^-fu (Honan). 10599:41. — PI. XVIII: 1. 

Acquis par M. O. Karlbeck. 

103. Garde massive du type A, orn4e de dragons stylists et, d’lm cdl6, d'un 
masque de T’ao-t’ieh(?), en relief, sur fond stri4. Patine d’un vert fonce. 
La garde cass^e en deux et raccommod^. 

Long. 6,80 cm. Hauteur 0,80 — 0,90 cm. 

Provenance inconnue. 10471. — PI. XVII: 1 a, b. 

Acquise k Peking. 

104. Garde du m^me type que celle reproduite PI. XVII: 2, mais sans d4cor. 
Patine verte. 

Long. 4,70 cm. Hauteur 0,90 — 1,00 cm. 

Provenance: valine de Huai-ho, Anhui du Nord ou Kiangsu. 10599:387. 
Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

105. Garde massive du type A, orn^e ’’d’^cailles”. En partie assez frusle. Patine 
noirStre. 
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Long. 5,20 cm. Hauteur 0,90 — 1,40 cm. 

Provenance: valine de Huai-ho, Anhui du Nord ou Kiangsu. 10599:388. — 
PI. XVII: 2. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

106. Six gardes du type A, sans d6cor. Leur long, varie de 4,40 k 5,00 cm. 
Provenance pr^sum^e: desert d’Ordos. 11003:112 — 117. — PI. XVII: 3, 
4, 5, 6. 

Acquises k Kuei-hua-ch’eng (Sui-yiian) par M. F. A. Larsson (Kalgan). 

107. Garde du type A creuse et sans d^cor. Patine d’un vert fonc6. 

Long. 4,60 cm. Hauteur 0,60 — 0,70 cm. 

Provenance pr&um^e: desert d’Ordos. 11003: 118. 

Acquise k Kuei-hua-ch’eng (Sui-yiian) par M. F. A. Larsson (Kalgan). 

108. Garde rectangulaire, en jade blanche, avec des laches noires, orn^e de points 
saillants, disposes en rangs obliques paralleles. Le long des rebords, une 
ligne grav6e. 

Long. 5,80 cm. Hauteur 2,60 cm. 

Provenance inconnue. 11000: 304. — PI. XVII: 8. 

Ancienne collection Sir^n. Selon M. Sir^n, ^poque des Sung. Cf. Ars Asiatica, 
t. VII N:o 504. 

109. Garde d’4p^e (5 deux tranchants) ou garniture de fourreau d’6p6e, affectant 
la forme d’une capsule ovale, ouverte d’un c6t6. L’autre c6t6 est convert 
d’une plaque en bronze, pourvue au milieu, d’une ouverture rhombiode. 
Patine d’un gris tirant sur le vert. 

Long. 4,80 cm. Hauteur 2,80 cm. 

Provenance: valine de Huai-ho, Anhui du Nord ou Kiangsu. 10599:22. — 
PI. XVII: 7. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

110. Garniture d’un fourreau d’4p4e en jade blanche avec des laches noires et 
brunes. La garniture qui affecte la forme d’un tralneau, est omte de menus 
’’mamelons” carr^s, disposes en rangs paralleles. 

Long. 6,50 cm. Hauteur 1,50 cm. 

Provenance inconnue. 9629. — PI. XVIII :2 a, b. 

Acquise k Peking. 

111. Bouterolle, affectant la forme d’une capsule rectangulaire qui s’eiargit 
16gerement vers le haul. La bouterolle est ornte de t§tes d’oiseaux, en 
relief. Du meme type que celle reproduite ici PI. XVII: 11. A I’interieur, une 
petite barre reliant les c6t^s les plus courts. Patine d’un gris tirant sur 
le vert. 
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Long. env. 3}30 cm. 

Provenance: vall6e de Huai-ho. 11000:414. 

Ancienne collection Sir4n (N:o 47). Gf. Ars Asiatica, t. VII, PI. V. 

112. Bouterolle du meme type que celle du N:o 111 inais mieux conserv^e. 
Long. 3,30 cm. 

Provenance: valine de Huai-ho. 11000:415. — PI. XVII: 11. 

Ancienne collection Sir^n (N:o 48). Cf. Ars Asiatica, t. VII, Pi. V. 

113. Bouterolle en forme d’une capsule rhomboide, k la partie inferieure termini 
par une courte tige, plate. Patine verte. 

Long. 3,00 cm. Hauteur (y compris la tige) 2,80 cm. Larg. 1,00 cm. 
Provenance incertaine, probablement le desert d’Ordos. 11003: 1478. — 
PI. XVII: 9. 

Acquise a Kuei-bua-cb’eng (Sui-yiian) par M. F. A. Larsson (Kalgan). 

114. Bouterolle (?) fragmentaire en forme d’un cone tronqu^ et aplati. Ornde, des 
deux cot^s, de petits cercles, cbacun autour d’un point. La partie sup^rieure 
de la bouterolle est termin^e en palmetles. Patine verte. 

Long. 5,10 cm. Larg. de la partie sup^rieure 2,50 cm. 

Provenance incertaine, probablement le desert d’Ordos. 11003: 1688. — 
PI. XVII: 10. 

ADDENDA. 

Nous sommes k meme de publier ici encore quelques montures d’ep^es et 
quatre epees que nous n’avons connues qu’apres avoir termini notre article. 
Les 4pees en question nous paraissent particuli^rement dignes d’int^r^t. 

115. Garde du type A. Patine verdatre et d’un brun clair. 

Long. 5,00 cm. 

Provenance: Sbou-cbou (Anbui). 11035:97. 

Acquise par M. O. Karlbeck. 

116. Garde du type A. Patine d’un bleu tirant sur le vert. 

Long. 4,70 cm. 

Provenance incertaine, probablement le d&ert d’Ordos. 11057:62. 
Acquise par M. F. A. Larsson (Kalgan). 

117. Garde du type A. Patine d’un vert fonc4. 

Long. 5,10 cm. 

Provenance incertaine, probablement le desert d’Ordos. 11057: 63. 

Acquise par M. F. A. Larsson (Kalgan). 
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118. Garde du type A. Paline argentine. 

Long. 5,40 cm. 

Provenance incertaine, probablement le desert d’Ordos. 11057:64. 

Acquise par M. F. A. Larsson (Kalgan). 

119. Garniture de fourreau d’^pee(?), faite d’une tige plate, presque en forme 
de H el termin^e dans le haut et dans le bas par des tetes zoomorphes. 
Patine noiratre. 

Long. 14,40 cm. 

Provenance inconnue. 10301. — PI. XVI: 5. 

Acquise k Peking. 

120. Garniture d’un fourreau d’^p^e en forme de deux plaques bomb^es semi- 
circulaires, relives par une tige bandiforme, arrondie. Patine noiratre. 
Long. 5,20 cm. Larg. 3,80 — 4,00 cm. 

Provenance incertaine, probablement le desert d’Ordos. Ancienne collec- 
tion F. A. Larsson (Kalgan), N:o 256. — Mus^e de Gothembourg. — PI. 
XVI: 4 a, b. 

121. Ep6e de la categoric B. Un bouchon de malachite(?) a ^t^ introduit dans 
la douille. A la poign^e adherent quelques restes d’^toffes et a la lame des 
traces d’un fourreau en bois. La lame est pourvue, des deux c6t4s, d’un 
d^or zoomorphe (deux animaux affront^s), probablement fait a la fonte et 
con^u dans le style Tsin(?). L’^pde est assez fruste. Vert-de-gris. 

Long. 55,50 cm. Larg. de la lame 4,90 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 1,20 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. Collection de M. A. Hellstrom (Molndal). — PI. 
XX: 1, XXI: 1, 2. 

Acquise a Peking par M. O. Karlbeck. 

122. Ep^e de la categorie C. La bouterolle affecte a peu pres la forme d’une 
garde renvers^e de la categorie A. Au milieu du fuseau un anneau et a la 
base de la lame, a la place d’une garde, un bouton a section transversale, 
ovale. La lame est d’lin cot^ pourvue d’une inscription grav^e. Patine 
verte et vert-de-gris. L’armc est tr^s fruste. 

Long. 47,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 39,00 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,86 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. Mus^e national d’Ethnographie (N:o B3125), Copen- 
hague. — PI. XX: 2. 

123. Poignard (C) du meme type que celui qui est reproduit ici PI. IX: 3. La 
pointe de la lame fait d^faut. Patine verdatre. 

Long. 23,10 cm. Larg. de la lame 2,50 cm. Epaisseur de la lame, y compris 
la nervure mMiane, 0,70 cm. 
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Provenance: Hsiian-hua-hsien (Chihli). Cf. n:o 57. N:o 10603: 1. 

Acquis par M. J. G. Andersson. 

124. Glaive de la cat4gorie D: IV. La lame est orn^e des deux cdt4s de ’’laches’’ 
d’argent. D’un cot^ nous voyons un bras et devant celui-ci la tele d’un 
serpent, le tout en bas relief. De I’autre cot^ se voit un animal (dont il 
est difficile de determiner I’esp^ce). Le d^cor en relief, la nervure mediane 
et les Iranchants ont des traces de dorure. La partie sup^rieure de la soie 
fait defaut. Celle d a 414 perfore4 h I’endroil de la cassure. Patine verdatre. 
Long. 36,70 cm. Larg. de la lame 3,60 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,80 
cm. — Collection du Docteur E. Hultmark (Stockholm). — PI. XX: 3, 
4, 5. 

Acquis a Peking par M. O. Karlbeck. 

125. Ep4e en miniature (utilis4e comme amulelte (?); cf. p. 68, note) du meme 
type que r4p4e reproduite ici PI. XIII: 1, inais la soie est plus courte el les 
Iranchants presque reclilignes. Patine verle. 

Long. 10,30 cm. Larg. de la lame 1,20 cm. Epaisseur de la lame 0,30 cm. 
Provenance inconnue. Collection de M. A. Hellslrom (Molndal). 

Acquise a Peking par M. O. Karlbeck. 
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PLANCHE I. 


(Grandeur ‘‘/a)- 

Collection de S. A. R. le Prince H^ritier de SuMe Gustave-Adolphe. 

1. Provenance presum^e: region de Lo-yang (Honan). — N:o 664. 

2. Hsii-chou-fu (Kiangsu). — N:o 413. 

3. Provenance pr4sum4e: region de Lo-yang (Honan). — N;o 579. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

Cf. PI. 


— „ 576. 

— „ 577. 

— „ 578. 
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PLANCHE II. 


(Grandeur: n:o 1 a Va, n:o 1 b — e, 2 — 7, Vi). 

Collection de S. A. R. le Prince Herilier de Suede Guslave-Adolphe. 

la. Shou-chou (Anhui). — N:o 823. 

1 b. La poignee de I’^p^e 1 a, vue d’en haut. 

1 c. Section transversale de la poignee de I’dpde 1 a. 

1 d. La partie intoieure de la poignee de Tep^ 1 a, vue de Tautre c6t^. 

1 e. Section transversale de la lame de I’^p^e 1 a. 

2. ,, „ „ „ „ ,, „ reproduite PI. 1 : 2. 

Q PI I • 4 

O. ,, M J! »» »» »» 1. 1. * . 

4. „ ,, ,, >1 ,, )f >1 )> PI" P 

5 a, b. La garde de I’^pee reproduite PI. I ; 6, vue de deux c6tes. 

5 c. Section transversale de la lame de I’^p^e reproduite PI. 1:6. 


6 . 

7. 


PI. 1: 1. 
PI. 1:3. 
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PLANCHE III. 

(Grandeur Vi)- 

Collection de la Comtesse W. von Hallwyl. 

I. Hsii-chou-fu (Kiangsu). — D: 1. 

2 a. Le bouton conique de I’^p^e 2 b, vu d’en haut. Shou-chou (Anhui). 
3. Region de Hsii-chou-fu (Kiangsu). — C:3. 
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OLOV JANSK: Epees anciennes Irouv^cs en Chine, 
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PLANCHE IV. 

(Grandeur Vi)* 

Collection de la Comtesse W. von Hallwyl. 

1, 2. Ku-shih>hsien (Honan). Vue de deux c5t6s. — D:8. 

3. „ „ „ „ — D:9. 

4. Lame craquelee d’une epee de la categoric B. Region de Han-chuang 
(Shantung meridional). — D: 17. 
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PLANCHE V. 


(Grandeur Vi)- 

Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient. 

1. Shou-chou (Anhui). — 10599:5. 

2. Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). — 10599: 14, 24. 
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OLOV JANSE: Ep^es anciennes Irouvees cn Chine. 
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PLANCHE VI. 


(Grandeur 'jz). 

Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extrdnie-Orient. 

1. Hsii-chou-fu (Kiangsu). — 4033:4. 

2. Kiangsu. Provenance inconnue. — 11000:365. 

3. Provenance inconnue. — 10599: 40. 

4. Shou-chou (Anhui). — 11034: 108. 

5. Provenance inconnue. — 10599:39. 

6. Nan-chang (Hupei). — 10599: 21. 

7. Shou-chou (Anhui). — 10600: 1. 
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PLANCHE VII 
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PLANCHE VII. 


(Grandeur ^ 2 )* 

Musee des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient. 

1. Hsi-hsien (Honan). — 10599: 12. 

2. Shou-chou (Anhui). - 11035:38. 

3. Ho-chiu-hsien (Anhui). — 10600:2. 

4. Ku-shih>hsien (Honan). — 10599: 16. 

5. Shou-chou (Anhui). — 11034: 107. 

6. Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). — 10599:9. 
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OLOV’ JANSK: ^114:^08 nncieiinoH lrouv 4 ?c» cn (Jiinc. 
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PLANCHE VIII 
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PLANCHE VIII. 


(Grandeur Vi)- 

Mus^e des Antiquites d’Exlreme-Orient. 

1. Poign^e d’epee. Provenance: Shou-chou (Anhui). — 11035:39. 

2. La lame (partie inf^rieure) de cette meme 4p6e. 
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PLANCHE IX. 


(Grandeur ^s)- 

Mus6e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orienl. 

1. Hsiian-hua-hsien (Chihli). — 10139: 1, 2, 4. 

2. Yang-kao-hsien (Shansi). — 10688. 

3. Hstian-hua-hsien (Chihli). — 10264: 1. 

4. Glaive du type PI. IX: 3 vu de cot4. Provenance inconnue. — 11072: 19. 

5. Provenance inconnue. — 4034 : 20. 
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PLANCHE X. 


(Grandeur Va)- 

Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extrenie-Orienl. 

1. Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). — 10599:34. 

2. Shou-chou (Anhui). — 10600:3. 

3. Feng-lai-hsien (Anhui). — 10600:6. 

4. Shou-chou (Anhui). — 10599: 18. 

5. Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). — 10600:7. 
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OLOV JANSE: Epees anciennes Irouvees en Chine. 


PI. X. 
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PLANCHE XL 


(Grandeur V*)- 

Musee des Antiquites d’Exlreiiie-Orient. 

1. Shou-chou (Anhui). — 10599:26. 

2. Kuang-chou (Honan). — 10599:42. 

3. „ „ — 10599:33. 

4. „ „ — 10599:27. 

5. Provenance inconnue. — 10371. 

6. „ „ — 4034:21. 

7. Hsi-an-fu(?) (Shensi). — 10599:45. 

8. Provenance inconnue. — 10427. 
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PLANCHE XII. 


(Grandeur Vs) • 

Mus^e des Anliquit^s d’Extreme-Orient. 

1. Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). — 10599:7. 

2. „ „ „ „ — 10599: 1. 

3. Epee en fer, garde en bronze. Shou-chou (Anhui). — 10599: 4. 

4. Ho-chiu-hsien (Anhui). — 10600:9. 
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PLANCHE XIII. 


(Grandeur */ 2 )- 

Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient. 

1. Nan-chang (Hupei). — 10599: 28. 

2. Valine de Huai-ho, Anhui du Nord ou Kiangsu. — 10599:38. 

3. Shou-chou (Anhui). — 10599:36. 

4. Po-chou (Anhui). — 10599: 29. 
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PLANCHE XIV. 


(Grandeur Vs)* 

Musee des Antiquit^s d’Extreine-Orient. 

1. Provenance inconnue. — 10426. 

2. Provenance incertaine. Le desert d’Ordos(?). — 11057:45. 

3. Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). — 10599:30. 

4. Po-chou (Anhui). — 10599:20. 

5. „ „ „ — 10599:32. 

6. Sabre en fer. Kung-hsien (Honan). — 10265. 
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PLANCHE XV. 


(Grandeur: n:os 1 — 5, 7 env. Vs. 6 env. Vi). 
Musee des Antiquitis d’Extreme-Orient. 

1. Vallee de Huai-ho(?). — 11035: 13. 

2. Provenance inconnue. — 11034: 154. 

3. Region de Wu-hu (Anhui)(?). — 10600: 8. 

4. Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). — 10599:3. 

5 „ - 10599:2. 

6. Provenance inconnue. — 10425. 

7 .. — 11034:85. 
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PLANCHE XV. 


(Grandeur: n:os 1 — 5, 7 env. Vs, n:o 6 env. V 2 
Musee des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient. 

1. Vallee de Huai-ho(?). — 11035: 13. 

2. Provenance inconnue. — 11034: 154. 

3. Region de Wu-hu (Anhui) (?). — 10600: 8. 

4. Ku-shih-hsien (Honan). — 10599:3. 

5. . „ „ „ — 10599:2. 

6. Provenance inconnue. — 10425. 

7. „ — 11034:85. 
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PLANCHE XVI. 


(Grandeur: n:os 1 — 3 '/o, n:os 4, 5 Vi)- 
(N:o 1 — 3, 5 Mus^e des Antiquites d’Exlreme* Orient, n:o 4 a, b Mus6e de 

Golhembourg) . 

1. T’ai-ku-hsien (Shansi). — 10640. 

2. Poign^e en bronze, lame en fer. Provenance inconnue. — 4067. 

3. Vallee de Huai-ho, Anhui du Nord ou Kiangsu. — 10599: 37. 

4 a, b. Garniture de fourreau d’ep^e, vue de deux c6t6s. Le desert d’Ordos(?). 

Ancienne collection F. A. Larsson (n:o 256). 

5. Garniture de fourreau d’^pee. Provenance inconnue. — 10301. 
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PLANCHE XVII. 


(Grandeur '/i)- 


Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’ExlrSme-Orient. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Garde d’4p4e. Provenance inconnue. — 10471. 

ValMe de Huai-ho, Anhui du Nord ou Kiangsu. — 10599: 388. 
Garde d’4p6e. Le desert d’Ordos (?). — 11003: 113. 


»» »> 


>» »> 


„ — 11003: 112. 
„ — 11003: 114. 
„ —11003:117. 


„ „ ValMe de Huai-ho, Anhui du Nord ou Kiangsu. — 10599: 22. 

„ „ Provenance inconnue — 11000:304. 

Bouterolle de fourreau d’4pee. Le desert d’Ordos(?). — 11003: 1478. 


»» »» »» 

»» »» »» 


„ „ „ — 11003: 1688. 

Provenance inconnue. — 11000:415. 
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PLANCHE XVIII. 


(Grandeur Vi)- 

Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient. 

1. Pommeau d’ep4e. Kuei-t6-fu (Honan). — 10599: 41. 

2 a, b. Garniture en jade de fourreau d’6p6e, vue de deux cot^s. Provenance 

inconnue. — 9629. 

3 a, b. Pommeau d’^p6e, vu d’en haut et de c6t6. Provenance inconnue. — 

11004: 14. 

4 a^ b. Pommeau d’^pee, vu d’en haul et de c6te. Provenance inconnue. — 

11000: 451. Cf. fig. 3, p. 78. 
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PLANCHE XIX. 


(Grandeur Vi)* 

Musee des Antiquites d’Exlreine-Orient. 

Sections transversales de lames d'^pees, de glaives de poignards el de sabres, 
-es sections onl ete faites au milieu de la lame. 


1 = 

N:o 

15 

(A), 

cf. 

PI. 

V: 1. 

2 = 

N:o 

79 

(D), 

cf. 

PI. 

XIV: 5. 

3 = 

N:o 

31 

(A). 




4 = 

N:o 

48 

(B). 

cf. 

PI. 

VI: 6. 

5 = 

N:o 

26 

(A), 

cf. 

PI. 

VII: 6. 

6 = 

N:o 

50 

(C). 




7 = 

N:o 

43 

(B), 

cf. 

PI. 

XII: 2. 

8 = 

N:o 

51 

(Q, 

cf. 

PI. 

VI: 7. 

9 = 

N:o 

81 

(D), 

cf. 

PL 

XII: 4. 

10 = 

N:o 

52 

(C), 

cf. 

PI. 

X: 3, fig. 14. 

11 = 

N:o 

54 

(C), 

cf. 

PI. 

XII: 1. 

12 = 

N:o 

80 

(D), 

cf. 

PI. 

XI: 3. 

13 = 

N:o 

72 

(D), 

cf. 

PI. 

XI: 1. 

14 = 

N:o 

56 

(C). 




15 = 

N:o 

75 

(D), 

cf. 

PI. 

XI: 2. 

16 = 

N:o 

59 

(C), 

cf. 

PI. 

IX: 2. 

17 = 

N:o 

70 

(D), 

cf. 

PI. 

XV: 3. 

18 = 

N;o 

95 

an. 

cf. 

PI. 

XV: 1. 

19 = 

N:o 

92 

(F). 

cf. 

PI. 

VI: 3. 
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PLANCHE XX. (Addenda). 


(Grandeur: n:o 1 env. n:os 2 et 3 env. Va, n:os 4 et 5 ^/i). 

1. Chine. Provenance inconnue. — Collection de M. A. Hellstrom (Molndal). 

2. Chine. Provenance inconnue. — Mus4e national d’Ethnographie, Copen 
hague (B3125). 

3. Chine. Provenance inconnue. — Collection du Docteur E. Hultmark (Slock 
holm). 

4. Le d^cor de I’^p^e N:o 3. 

»» ?» ?» »» »» 
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PLANCHE XXL (Addenda). 
(Grandeur env. '' 2 ). 

Collection de M. A. Hellslrom (Molndal). 
1, 2. Le d^or de Tepee reproduile PI. XX: 1. 
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PI. XXI (Addenda). 
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QUELQUE5 ANTIQUIT^5 CHINOI5E5 D UN 
CARACTfeRE H ALL5TATTIEN. 

PAR 

OLOV JANSE, 


Les mat^riaux arch^ologiques r^imis au Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient 
(Ostasiatiska Samlingarna) a Stockholm t^moignent d’une fa^on indubitable, 
comme Tont demontre M. J. G. Andersson^) et quelques-uns de ses collaborateurs, 
de I’importance des relations qui ont exists jadis entre la Chine et I’Occident et 
qui remontent a T^poque n^lithique. En prenant comme point de depart pour 
nos investigations un certain nombre d’objets trouv^s en Chine et appartenant au 
Musee, nous tacherons de montrer dans ces quelques lignes que I’Extreme-Orient 
a re^u de I’Occident des 416ments civilisateurs qui, en Europe, caract^risent la 
culture de Hallstatt (Autriche) .*) Nous croyons pouvoir appuyer cette hypoth^se 
par des preuves d’ordre arch^^logiques, litt^raires et antbropologiques. 

Dans un autre article public dans ce Bulletin’), nous avons d^j^ appel^ I’atten- 
lion sur Texistence en TExtreme-Orient d’un type d’^p^e ^ antennes, qui certaine- 
ment a eu pour prototype des armes analogues qui ^taient en usage en Europe et 
en Asie a I’epoque de Hallstatt. Ce n’est pourtant pas le seul objet, trouv^ en 
Chine, qui ail le caractere Hallstattien. II y en existe encore beaucoup d’autres. 

Quelques-uns d’enlre eux ont ^16 trouv6 dans la Chine Siid-Occidentale, prin- 
cipalement dans la province de Yunnan et dans I’lndo-Chine du Nord, c’est h 
dire dans des regions qui jadis ont appartenu k TElat des Shans. 

Dans ces pays, on retrouve, dans le sous-sol, les memes richesses qui, en Europe, 
constituaient une des bases economiques, la plus importante, de la civilisation de 
Hallstatt: le fer, le cuivre, retain, le sel et I’ambre jaune. 

M J. G. Andersson, An Early Chinese Culture in Bull. Geol. Survey of China, Peking, N:o 5, 1923. 

J. G. Andersson, Preliminary Report on Archceological Research in Kansu in Mem. Geol. Surv. 
of China, Peking, Ser. A, N:o 5, 1925. 

J. G. Andersson, Der Weg uber die Steppen in The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Bulletin 
n:o 1, Stockholm, 1929. 

Tore J:son Ame, Painted Stone Age Pottery from the Province of Honan, China in Palaeonto- 
fogia Sinica, Peking, Ser. D, Vol. I, Fasc. 2, 1925. 

Hanna Rydh, On Symbolism in mortuary Ceramics in The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 
Bulletin n:o 1, Stockholm, 1929. 

*1 Celle-ci a probablemenl commence vers Tan 1000 ou un peu plus tard et a dO subsistcr jusque 
'ers Tan 400 avant J.C. En ce qui conccrne la civilisation de Hallstatt voir D^chelette, Manuel 
f^archeologie prihistorique, celtique et gallo-romaine, t. II: 2, Premier dge du fer ou Epoque de 
Rollstatt: Paris, 1913. Dans cet ouvrage I’auteur cite les publications les plus importantes qui 
tfaitent de la civilisation de Hallstatt. 

*) \otes sur quelques ^p^es anciennes trouvees en Chine, p. 74, 101, fig. 2: 2. 
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D’aulres objels de caractere Hallstattien sont propres k la Chine du Nord el, 
en parlie, aussi k la Chine du centre. 

Nous dirons d’abord un mot des influences Hallstattiennes dans la Chine Sud- 
Occidentale pour passer en suite k I’^tude des objets de types Hallstattiens, d6cou- 
verts dans la Chine du Nord et dans la Chine du centre. 


0 

Fig. 1. Seclion Iransversale de la douille des cells PJ. I: 1, 3. Grandeur ^/i. 

La PI. I reproduit trois celts en bronze d’un meme type. Deux d’entre eux 
(n:os 1, 3) proviennent probablement de la region de Yiinnanfu (Yunnan), le 
troisieme (n:o 2) a ete d4couvert k Hallstatt. Tons ces monuments ont ceci de 
commun: la douille affecte la forme d’un ovale pointu (fig. 1), I’orifice est legere- 
ment ^chancre. Chaque pikce est pourvue d’une petite anse unilat4rale. 

Bien que nous ne soyons pas a meme d’etablir une statistique de la repartition 
en Chine de ces haches, il semble, a en juger par les materiaux rdunis au Musee 
des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient, qu’elles se rencontrent surtout dans la Chine 
Sud-Occidentale. Dans un des prochains numeros de ce Bulletin, nous esp^rons 
revenir sur ce sujet a propos d’un groupe de bronzes propres k la Chine du Sud- 
Ouest et de I’lndo-Chine. 

En Europe, les haches du type PI. 1: 2 ont une aire de repartition tres etendue. 
Elies y remontent k Page du bronze mais le type a subsiste encore tres longtemps 
pendant Page du fer. 

Le Pitt Rivers Museum (Oxford) possede une pointe de lance en bronze, PL 
11: 5 qui a ete trouvee en Birmanie’). Otte piece est d’un caractere Hallstattien*). 
Nous reproduisons ici k titre de comparaison une piece analogue, trouvee en 
Suede et appartenant k P^ge du bronze recent, c’est-^-dire a une epoque qui y 
correspond en partie k la periode de Hallstatt. 

A en croire un savant anglais, John Andersson, qui avail voyage, il y a plus 

*) H. Balfour, A Spear-head and Socketed Celt of Bronze from the Shan States, Burma in 
Man, 1901, n:o 77, p. 97. 

*) Oswald Menghin, Zur Frage der Steinzeit Ostasiens in P. W. Schmidt Festschrift^ Wien 
(1928), p. 925. 
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d'une soixantaine d’ann^es, dans la Chine Sud-Occidentale, les femmes Shans, 
dans le Yunnan, portaient encore k celte ^poque des bijoux qui, selon le voyageur 
anglais, devraient avoir pour prototypes des monuments analogues appartenant 
a rindustrie Hallstattienne. Les jeunes filles Shans portaient des pendants d’oreilles 
qui ont ”a most remarkable resemblance in every particular to that figured by 
Dr. E. F. von Sacken (Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt), PI. XIII, fig. 4, indeed so much 
so that it stands for the European ornaments of that early period”.’) 

John Andersson a aussi attir^ I’attention sur d’autres ressemblances entre les 
bijoux au Yunnan et en Europe.*) 

II est int^ressant de rappeler k ce sujet qu’une des peuplades de Yunnan, les 
Lolos aurait, selon des traditions chinoises, immigre de TOccident.*) 

Au point de vue anthropologique les Lolos seraient apparentes k des peuples 
caucasiens.^) 

II existe en Indo-Chine des motifs litt^raires tres anciens, dont il faut chercher, 
comme Fa d^montre M. Goloubew,®) I’^minent conservateur du Mus^e de Hanoi, 
Torigine en Europe ou en Asie centrale et qui auraient gagne Tlndo-Chine par les 
Indes. Mais ces motifs litt^raires ont-ils p6n6tre en Extreme-Orient k I’^poque 
de Hallstatt? C’est possible, mais nous n’osons pas encore Taf firmer. 

Par quelles voies, la civilisation de Hallstatt a-t-elle penelr6 dans la Chine Sud- 
Occidentale? Peut-etre par les Indes, car les plus anciens oh jets en fer qui y ont 

*) John Andersson, A Report on the Expedition to Western Yunnan via Bhamd; Calcutta, 
1871; p. 105, note 1. 

*) ’The neck-rings or torques seem to be more prevalent among the Hortha than the Sanda 
Shans. They are of two kinds and usually twelve inches across. The one in common use is a 
founnargined, hollow, imperfect circle, with its free ends about two inches apart, three quarters 
of an inch in its greatest thickness which is in front, and about a quarter of an inch thick 
at its extremities. It differs only from the torques found in Ireland and other parts of Northern 
Europe in its more rounded form, and its free ends being pointed and bent outwards and 
forw'ards, instead of being dilated into cvmbal-shaped faces. It its impossible to overlook the 
similarity that exists between these ornaments and those which appear to have been in general 
use among the Romans, Irish, Celts, Gauls and early Britons. Il is curious also to observe that 
the rounded stud and rope-shaped fillets that are so prevalent, as forms of ornament, on the 
diadems and armlets of the early historical periods of Celtic and Scandinavian art, should be 
found at the present day in there full intensity among the Shans; and when we come to consider 
the Kakhyens, we will find them, although they are situated between two such comparatively 
civilized nations as the Chinese and Burmese, using at the present day the very forms of 
decoration employed by the early tribes of Western Europe in the ornamentation of their 
sepulchral urns.” Op. cit.y p. 106. 

*) A. Conrady, Kina in Vdrldshistorien par H. Hildebrand, H. Hjarne el J. von Pfugk-Harlung, 
1. Ill, p. 464; Stockholm 1914. — Cf. John Andersson, A Report on the Expedition to Western 
Yunnan, p. 120. 

*) A. Conrady, Op. cit., p. 464. 

*•) V. Goloubew, MHanges sur le Cambodge ancien. Les legendes de la Ndgi et dc VApsaras 
in Bulletin de VEcole Fran^aise de V Extreme-Orient, t. 24 (1924), p. 501 sqs. M. Goloubew pense 
que la I^gende de la Nagi a ^t6 introduite aux Indes par les Scythes ((^akas). 
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d^couverts se trouvent associes k d’autres objets de types Hallstattiens ou sonl 
eux-memes de types Hallstattiens^) . 

Signalons aussi k ce propos qu’une route commerciale de grande importance 
reliait jadis I’Asie anteriure, les Indes, la Birmanie et le Yunnan. Nous ignorons 
encore k quelle epoque cette voie a el^ ouverte au commerce^), mais k en juger 

par des documents Merits qui remontent au premier siecle 
avant J.C., un voyageur chinois qui vivait aux temps 
de I’empereur Wu-Ti (140 — 87) rapporte qu’il existait 
alors une route commerciale ”qui allait du Turkestan au 
Ssuchuan et au Yunnan en touchant au pays de Shen-tu 
(rinde)V) 

Voil^ pour la Chine Sud-Occidentale. Passons mainte 
nant k la Chine du Nord et k la Chine du Centre. 

Nous reproduisons ici, PI. Ill: 1 — 3, cf. fig. 2, quelques 
haches de c^r^monie, a douilles tubulaires dont la longueur 
excede generalement la largeur de la hache; ces douilles 
sont pourvues de protuberances en forme d’anneau, d’une 
b^liere ou d’un quadrupede. Ces haches sont parfois 
orn^es de petits cercles graves. Les monuments de cc 
type appartiennent k la Chine du Nord. Le Musee des 
Anliquites d’Extreme-Orient en possMe plusieurs. 

Le meme type de hache est egalement represents k 
Hallstatt, PI. 111:4—6. 

Dans la Chine septentrionale nous trouvons encore 
d’autres objets prSsentant des caracteres Hallstattiens, 
savoir: des tubes cruciformes PI. IV: 1, 2, 4 a, b, cf. PI. IV: 3; des pointes de 
flSches en bronze PI. IV: 5, 7, 9, cf. PI. IV: 6, 8, 10; des perles ou tubes en 
bronze, PI. IV: 11, 13, cf. PI. IV: 12. 

Tons les objets que nous venons d’SnumSrer doivent etre considSrSs comme 
des piSces de harnachement. 

Les tubes cruciformes se trouvent non seulement a Hallstatt, PI. IV: 3, mais 
aussi ailleurs en Europe, p. ex. dans les Balkans^), mais ils font complMement 
d^faut en Italie. Signalons qu’ils sont repr6sent^s k Minoussinsk en Siberie*). Ils 
appartiennent k la derniere phase de T^poque de Hallstatt. 

En Chine ces monuments .seinblent, a en juger par les materiaux qui sont reunis 
au Mus4e des Antiquites d’Extreme-Orient, appartenir k la region du centre, mais 

Panchanan Mitra, Prcehistoric India, 4d., (Calcutta, 1927), p. 252. 

*) E. A. Voretzsch, Altchinesische Bronzen, p. 142 — 14.3; Berlin, 1924. 

**) M. Granet, La Civilisation Chinoise (Paris, 1929), p. 131. — Cf. Fr. Hirih, The Ancient 
History of China to the End of the Chon Dynasty, p. 19; New York, 1923. 

*) Vasile Parvan, Dacia, PI. IX (Cambridge, 1928). — Cf. Herepei, Arch. Ert. XV^II (1897), p. 64. 

^) Fr. Martin, Udge du bronze au Musee de Minoussinsk (Stockholm, 1893), PI. 31, fig. 8. 



I' 


Fig. 2. Les haches PI. 
Ill: 1, 3 vues de c6l6. 
Grandeur Vj. 
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ils doivent aussi avoir represenles dans le Nord du pays, car ces lubes sont 
parfois ornes d’un d^or zoomorphe du style de Sui-yiian (Mus^e des Antiquil^s 
d’Extreme-Orient n:o 11090: 117). 

Quant aux pointes de fleche des types PI. IV: 5, 7, 9, il n’est pas encore possible 
d’etablir avec exactitude quelle est leur aire de dispersion mais vraisemblablement 
elles proviennent en grande partie de la Chine du Nord. 



Fig. 3. — 1. Kondelle bomb^e en bronze. — 2. Pi^ce analogue, vue par sa face posterieure. — 
3. Bouton en bronze, h^misph^rique. — 4. Perles en bronze. — 1 — 4 desert d’Ordos(?), Chine du 
Nord. Grandeur */i. Musee des Antiquites d’Extr§mc-Oricnt n:os 11003: 733; 10701: 15; 11003: 1151; 

11003: 733. 


Le type que represenle notre PI. IV: 9 est particuli^rement interessant. II a 4te 
denonime gr^co-scythe’). Nous le relrouvons, outre a Hallstatt, dans la Russie 
m^ridionale on il apparait avec des objets qui datent des environs de Tan 500 
avant J.C.^) et dans I’Asie centrale, p. ex. a Lou-lan (Turkestan oriental). Le 
.Mus^ des Antiquites d’Extreine-Orient possede quelques pointes de fleches qui 
proviennent de celte localite (N:o 11227). 

Nous devons menlionner ensuitc, a toules fins utiles, qu’il cxiste dans la Chine 
septenlrionale des boutons discoides, hemispheriques et des perles en bronze 
du type fig. 3: 1 — 4. Ce sont probablenienl des garnitures de harnachement. Sans 
doute, ces objets sont de formes si simples qu’ils ont parfaitement pu etre crees 


‘l M. Ebert, Ausgrabungen aiif dem Gate Maritzyn, Gouv. Cherson, (Sud-Russland) in Prcehist. 
Zeitschr, 1913, p. 12. 

*) M. Ebert, Op. cit., p. 102 — 103. 
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spontan^ment dans des pays diff^rents, k des ^poqu&s diff^rentes. Mais nous ne 
voulons pas cependant rejeler, a priori, la pens^ que ces objets sont, au point de 
vue technologique, apparent^s k ceux que reproduit von Sacken, Das Grahfeld 
von Hallstatt, PL XVII: 20, XVIII: 9, 10. 

Les boutons du type fig. 3: 1, 2 sont aussi reprfeenl^s en Sil^sie^). 

La PI. II : 3 reproduit une hache en porphyre ou en diabase, trouv^ en Chine, 
mais de provenance inconnue. B. Laufer qui pense que cette pi^ce date de I’epoque 
des Han en dit (Archaic Chinese Jade, p. 18): ’’This is the only object of this 
material and peculiar coloration that has come to my notice; in its shape also it is 
unique and its sharp regular outlines and wellbalanced proportions are very 
remarkable.” 

Cette hache est int^ressante en ce qu’elle a des affinity avec certaines pi^es 
analogues, pourvues de menues saillies bilat^rales (all. ’’Flachaxte mit seitlichen 
Zapfen”) qui se rencontrent non seulement k Hallstatt, PI. 11:2, mais aussi en 
d’autr.es regions de I’Europe et de I’Asie mineure, PI. II: 1. Ce type de hache est 
particuli^rement fr^uent dans I’Asie mineure.^) Ce sont peut-etre des haches- 
idoles dont les saillies seraient des bras rudimentaires(?). 

II est encore impossible de dire avec exactitude par quelles voies les divers 
^16ments de la culture Hallstattienne ont p^n^tr^ dans la Chine du Nord, mais 
nous avons lieu de penser qu’ils y ont ^t^ transport's de I’Occident par les 
Scythes*). 

II est ^galement fort difficile de fixer la dale k laquelle la civilisation de Hall- 
statt a gagn^ la Chine. Peut-etre y a-l-elle p^n^tre k des ^poques diff^rentes 
suivant les diff^rentes regions. Si cette culture k pris fin dans I’Europe centrale 
vers I’an 400 avant J.C., elle a pu subsister plus longlemps en d’autres contras, 
telles que la Scandinavie et peut-etre aussi le Caucase(?), ou nous Irouvons de 
nombreux produits industriels de caractere Hallstallien. Meme dans I’Europe 
centrale, certains objets propres k la culture de Hallstatt ont surv^cu jusqu’a 
r^poque des invasions*), si loutes fois il ne s’agit pas de r^ulilisation. II n’est done 
pas possible de trouver parmi les mat^riaux dont on dispose, des points de repere 
permettant de determiner avec quelque precision a quelle date appartiennent les 
antiquites chinoises dont nous venons de parler. II existe pourtant un document 
litteraire chinois qui n’est pas sans interet pour la question qui nous pr^occupe ici 
et selon lequel un monopole du sel et du fer aurait ete introduit en Chine au VIF™* 

M H. Seger, Drei scMesische Bronzefunde in Preehist. Zeitschr., 1909, p. 196. 

*) A. M. Tallgrcn, Die kupfernen Flachaxte mit seitlichen Zapfen in Finska Fornminnes- 
foreningens Tidskrift, t. XXVI, p. 20 sqs; Helsingfors, 1912. — Cf. aussi W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
Tools and Weapons, PI. XVIII: 94— 122 (London, 1917). 

Cf. noire article Notes sur quclques ^pees anciennes trouvies en Chine, p. 105 (public dans 
le mfime fasc.). 

*) J. Hampel, Alterthumer des friihen Mittclalters in Ungarn (Braunschweig 1905), t. I, p- 
fig. 114. 
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siecle avant J.C/) Ce fait prouve que I’exploilation du fer et celle du sel 6taienl 
alors intimemenl li^es en Chine, comme c’^tait le cas a Hallstatt, a Salins (France) 
et en bien d’autres localit^s de I’Europe au commencement de Tage du fer. 

Un examen plus d^taill^ des mat^riaux archeologiques Hallstattiens contri- 
buerait probablement k ^clairer la question des relations existant, k T^poque de 
Hallstatt, entre I’Orient et I’Occident. 

*) Cf. M. Granet, La Civilisation Chinoise, p. 483; Fr. Hirth, The Ancient History of China, 
p. 202 sqs. 
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1. Celt en bronze. Provenance pr^sumee: region de Viinnanfu (Yunnan), 
Chine. Mus^e des Anliquit^s d'Exlreme-Orient. N:o 10616. Grandeur Vi* 

2. Cell en bronze. Hallstatt (Autriche). D’apres v. Sacken, Das Grabfeld von 
Hallstatt, PI. VII: 15. Grandeur env. */ 4 . 

3. Celt en bronze. Provenance pr^sumee: region de Yiinnanfu (Yunnan), 
Chine. Musee des Antiquit^s d’Exlrdnie-Orient. N:o 11034: 44. Grandeur Vi- 
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1. Hache plate en bronze. La grolle d’Ordu, region de Trebizonde, Asic 
Mineure. Musee Hislorique de I’Elat (Stockholm). N:o 15576. Grandeur 

2. Hache plate en fer. Hallstatt (Autriche). D’apres v. Sacken, Das Grab- 
fold von Hallstatt, PI. VII: 16. Grandeur env. Vi- 

3. Hache de porphyre ou de diabase. Chine. Long. 27,80 cm. D’apres Laufer, 
Archaic Chinese Jades, PI. V: 2. 

4. Pointe de lance. Bronze. Rovalls, commune de Vange, ile de Gotland, Su^e. 
Mus4e Historique de I’Etal (Stockholm). N:o 10421. D’apr^s O. Montelius, 
Album Prihistorique de SuMe, Stockholm (1918), p. 80, fig. 1227. Gran- 
deur Vs- 

5. Pointe de lance. Bronze. Rividre de Nam Lwi. Etat des Shans, Birmanie. 
Pitt Rivers Museum (Oxford). D’apres H. Balfour, A Spear-head and 
Socketed Celt of Bronze from the Shan States, Burma in Man, 1901, n:o Ti- 
p. 97; PI. G. Grandeur V 4 . 
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1. Hache en bronze. Provenance presumee: Chine du Nord. Mus^ des Anti- 
quit^s d’Extreme-Orienl. N:o 10443. Grandeur V 2 . 

2. Hache en bronze. Chine. Provenance inconnue. Collection David-Weill 
(Paris). Publ. avec Tautorisation de M. David-Weill. 

3. Hache en bronze. Provenance inconnue. Anc. collection C. T. Loo (Paris). 
Musee des Anliquites d’Extreme-Orient. N:o 1100:27. Grandeur V 2 - 

•4. Hache en bronze. Hallstatt (Autriche). D’apr^s v. Sacken, Das Grabfeld 
von Hallstatt, PI. VH: 1. Grandeur ^ 4 - 

5. Hache en bronze. Hallstatt (Autriche). D’apres v. Sacken, Das Grabfeld 
von Hallstatt, PI. VlII: 3. Grandeur env. 

6. Hache en bronze. Hallstatt (Autriche). D’apres v. Sacken, Das Grabfeld 
von Hallstatt, PL VHI:2. Grandeur env. Ve- 
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PLANCHE IV. 


Grandeur '/i. 

1. Tube cruciforme en bronze. Shou-chou (Anhui), Chine. Mus4e des Anti- 
quit^s d’Extreme-Orient. N:o 10600:53. 

2. Tube cruciforme en bronze. Provenance inconnue. Mus6e des Antiquil^s 
d’Extreme-Orienl. N:o 11055:30. 

3. Tube cruciforme en bronze. Hallstatt (Aulriche). D’apres v. Sacken, Das 
Grab f eld uon Hallstatt, PI. XVIII: 15. 

4 a, b. Tube cruciforme, vu de deux c6t6s. Chine. Mus4e des Antiquit^s 
d’Extrdme-Orient. N:o 10599: 357. 

5. Pointe de fldche en bronze. Chine. Mus4e des Anliquit6s d’Extreme- 
Orient. N:o 10599: 103. 

6. Pointe de fldche en bronze. Hallstatt (Autriche). D’apr^s v. Sacken, Das 
Grab f eld uon Hallstatt, PI. VII: 7. 

7. Pointe de fleche en bronze. Chine. Mus6e des Antiquit^s d’ExlrSme- 
Orient. N:o 10599: 200. 

8. Pointe de fleche en bronze. Hallstatt (Autriche). D’apr^s v. Sacken, Das 
Grab f eld uon Hallstatt, PI. VH : 9. 

9. Pointe de fldche en bronze. Chine. Mus^e des Antiquit4s d’Extreme- 
Orient. N:o 10682: 178. 

10. Pointe de fldche en bronze. Hallstatt (Autriche). D’aprds v. Sacken, Das 
Grab f eld uon Hallstatt, PI. VII: 10. 

11. 13. Tubes en bronze. Desert d’Ordos. Mus4e des Antiquit^s d’Extrdme- 
Orient. N:os L. 629. L. 628. 

12. Tube en bronze. Hallstatt (Autriche). D’apres v. Sacken, Das Grab f eld uon 
Hallstatt, PI. XVIII: 2. 
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NOTE5 ON THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF CHINA 


BY 

O. KARLBECK 


In the autumn and the winter of 1928 — 1929 I undertook a journey to China primarily for 
the purpose of going into matters connected with my old home at P’uk’ou, w-hich I had been 
forced to abandon in deplorable haste owing to the Nanking incident of March 1927. 

Before I started Dr. A. Lagrelius, treasurer of the China Research Committee (Stockholm), 
kindly provided me with funds, generously donated by Messrs G. Carlblerg, R. Hultmark and 
Dr. E. Hultmark, for the purpose of collecting such objects of Chinese art as could be obtained 
in the Chinese curio market. The collection thus made was subsequently handed over by the 
said Committee to the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, and the head of this museum, Pro- 
fessor J. G. Andersson, has invited me to publish in the museum bulletin some scientific notes 
from my journey, which was extended to the autumn of 1929. 


SOME ANYANG BRONZES. 

During a short stay at Changtefu, Honan, in the summer of 1929, I paid a visit 
lo Hsiao-t’un» the village in the vicinity of which the inscribed bones of the Yin 
Dynasty were discovered in 1898. It is situated about 3 km. west of Changtefu 
(also called Anyang) on a peninsula formed by the Yiian-ho. The peninsula 
appears to be quite flat and lies south of the stream. 

The north bank of the stream has a very gentle slope, an indication that the 
bed of the stream was once further north. In places the south bank, on the other 
hand, is quite steep, almost sheer in fact, and is therefore, in times of exception- 
ally heavy rains, subject to slips and erosion. It was probably owing to some 
such slip that the inscribed bones were first discovered. This, I was told, occurred 
north of the village. 

About 500 metres east of the village the stream turns almost at right angles 
from north to east. Before the bend the slope of the bank is fairly gentle, but 
after the bend the bank is almost vertical and from 3 to 4 metres bigh. Here too 
slips must have occurred, exposing relics of bygone ages, which encouraged rather 
extensive excavations. 

When passing the place I noticed quite a number of deep pits, some of them 
recently dug, and was told by villagers from Hsiao-t’un that they had been 
dug by people who were looking for buried antiquities, and that the yield had 
been good. 

In the fields along the bank I saw a lot of potsherds scattered about. They 
were mostly grey in colour but red bits also occurred. It was a fairly thin, rather 
hard-burnt ware, generally covered with string or cord impressions. On one frag- 
ment I noticed in addition an application consisting of a narrow band with finger 
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impressions. I have seen similarly decorated pottery in Neolithic refuse heaps 
north of T’aiyiianfu, Shansi. 

Here and there I passed shallow depressions in the fields and took them to be 
early excavations. 

The vertical bank itself seems, however, to have been the favorite haunt of 
the treasure hunters. 

Here the excavations generally commenced at a depth of about two metres and 
were carried obliquely into the bank. How deep they went I do not know, as the 
pits had been partially filled in again, but all of them seemed to have been carried 
a good distance below the foot of the bank. 

Almost all the pits I examined were similar in one respect. At a depth of about 
three m. from the surface there were one or more thin layers of wood ash mixed 
with earth, extending horizontally over the entire width of the excavation. 

Above the ash the soil appeared to contain nothing, except for the surface 
layer, where I noticed potsherds, bones of animals and even a human skull. 
Immediately below the belt of ash the same kind of refuse was to be observed. 
At one end of a pit of considerable width I noticed, just below the belt, three 
broken vessels of pottery sticking out of the wall. They were so close together 
as almost to touch. Two were of grey w^are and one of red, and all three were 
decorated with string impressions. One of the jars was globular in shape, with 
a short neck and fairly wide mouth, and the outside was blackened by smoke. 
Many years ago 1 obtained at Hsii-chou-fu, North Kiangsu, a number of clay 
vessels almost identical in shape with the Anyang one. None, how^ever, were 
blackened. 

Above the mouth of one of the excavations at a depth of about 1,5 m. from 
the surface, 1 noticed another layer of w^ood ash similar to the lower one. 

Near another pit, slightly below^ the level of the ash, I saw the skull of an 
animal, probably that of a pig, sticking out of the bank. 

At the foot of the bank in the dumps throwm up by the excavators 1 noticed 
potsherds, bones of animals, w^hole and split, and even a few splinters of ivory. 

Outside one pit I saw the short solid conical leg of a tripod. 

That the belt of ash marks an ancient ground level, and the site of a village 
is obvious, but how ancient cannot at present be determined. 

The soil above might be a natural deposit, but it might also be a fill carried 
out by human agency. The presence of the above mentioned second layer of ash 
in one of the pits gives reason to suppose that the deposit is not artificial. 

The fact that all the pits were carried down w^ell below the belt of refuse points 
to the presence either of a still earlier dw^elling site or of ancient tombs. Had 
there been one single, deep hole only it might have been regarded as a trial pit- 
but when we find many such deep pits close together we must conclude, that 
the first attempt to locate ancient treasures was successful, and that something 
worth while had been brought to light. 
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The close proximity to Hsiao-t’un, identified as the site of the last but one of 
the capitals of the Yin Dynasty, would give reason to suspect that some of the 
objects thus discovered might date back to that period. 

As the river bank seems to be the only place in the vicinity of Changtefu where 
excavations on a large scale are being carried on, there is no reason to doubt the 
local curio dealers when they claim that the much corroded bronze weapons and 
fragments of bronze vessels which they offer for sale, have been found there. 

Some of the accompanying illustrations are of bronzes which 1 obtained at 
Changtefu. 

The fragments of vessels which I purchased there are very much corroded, and 
so brittle that they will hardly bear handling. The corrosion has penetrated to 
the very core of the bronze and turned it into oxide of copper, coated with a 
dull green verdigris. This in itself is enough to suggest a very early date. 

The ornaments which embellish them, such as spirals and animals, are in 
moderately high relief. The zoomorphic design is brought out, not by higher relief 
but by making the contours broader than the lines which form the spirals. This 
does not apply to the eyeballs which are always protuberant. 

The design is clear cut with the walls perpendicular to the surface, and with 
the vertical angles pointed and not rounded. 

PI. I and PI. II fig. 1 and 2 illustrate fragments of one and the same vessel, 
R ku 

On PI. I we see two different aspects of the foot. It is divided into four equal 
panels by means of vertical ridges. The upper part is embellished with a band of 
conventionalized cicadas, placed horizontally, and all facing the same direction. 
Below each cicada we find the strongly conventionalized head of a monster, 
intermixed with square and slightly rounded spirals, the former predominating. 

It is with a little patience possible to trace most of the component parts of the 
head. The eye, ear and horn are easy to distinguish and likewise a strongly 
developed and pointed Jaw with two curved tusks. The eyebrow is barely visible, 
and of the front of the face only the lower portion can be made out. 

It must here be pointed out that, although the various portions of the head 
appear to be in higher relief than the spirals, they are actually level with them. 
It has been found necessary to retouch the illustration, as otherwise the animal 
design would not appear. 

The heads are not, like the cicadas, all turned the same way but form pairs 
placed heraldically on either side of the ridge. 

The eye, which dominates the design, is of a peculiar shape and only bears 
a very faint resemblance to an eye, — possibly the eye characteristic of certain 
members of the family Felidae such as the tiger. It does, however, resemble the 
head of a bird of prey in a remarkable degree, notably that of the eagle and 
the vulture, and would, viewed as an isolated ornament, probably be regarded as 
representing such a head. 
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Thai this type of ornament was sometimes used to represent the head of a bird 
becomes evident if we study some of the illustrated works dealing with Chinese 
bronzes, such as the Eumorfopoulos and the Sumitomo catalogues.*) 

In Arts Anciens de la Chine^) by Osvald Sir^n are reproduced four ivory 
carvings from Anyang, which exhibit four eyes, all of different shapes. The 
objects, which are now in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 
formerly belonged to the Lo Chen-yii collection. On PI. 10 fig. A two different 
types of eyes are represented. One is related to the eye on the ku hut the inner 
canthus is not so pronounced. The other eye is most unnatural, with the inner 
canthus designed as a hook-shaped beak. On the carving seen on PI. 8 fig. H 
the resemblance to a bird’s head is most marked, whereas on FI. 11 fig. A a more 
natural eye may be seen, with the eyeball in the centre of the eye and the inner 
canthus of almost normal size. The same kind of eye is also present on the two 
axes reproduced in PI. V of this article. 

The ’’normal” eye is, as a rule, found on full face representations of heads 
decorating axes, on the heads of rams (generally appearing on the side of bronze 
vessels) and on dragons. The ’’bird’s head eye”, on the other hand, seems to be 
peculiar fo side views of heads and to the type of face called the Tao-Vieh. 

The ’’bird’s head eye” combined with other elements to form pictograms occurs 
frequently on inscribed bones from Anyang, as well as on ancient bronze vessels. 

A number of such pictograms may be seen in Yin ch*u shu c/i’i by Lo Chen-yu. 
The pictogram ”to see” is composed of a ’’bird’s head” eye and the sketch of a 
man’s body (vol. 1 page 29 and vol. 4 page 34 and 45). 

Combined with antlers and the rough sketch of the body of an animal it forms 
the pictogram for ’’deer”. The eye is here meant to represent the head (vol. 3 
page 32). 

On page 46 of vol. 4 it may be seen combined with the body of an animal. 
This pictogram has been interpreted by Lo Ch^n-yii as representing ’’horse”. 
Here too the eye represents a head or, rather, the head may be said to resemble 
the ’’bird’s head eye”. 

In the Chi ku chai chung ting i ch'i k'uan chih (1804) by Yiian Yuan it may 
he seen combined with the body of a bird (vol. 1 page 29). The pictogram stands 
for I § generally regarded as a collective name for bronze vessels. 

On page 25 vol. 2 it may be seen representing the head of a horse. The outer 
canthus here forms the ear of the horse. 

The fact that the head and the eye are interchangeable is rather interesting 
and points to a common derivation or, rather, suggests that one was evolved out 
of the other. But it is for the time being impossible to say which came first. 

To return to the ku under consideration, PI. II fig. 1 illustrates one of the four 

*) W. Perceval Yetis, The George Eumorfopoulos Collection, vol. I, II, London (1929 — 30). — 
Senoku-Seisho or the Collection of old Bronzes of Baron Sumitomo; Tokyo (s. d.). 

*) In Annates du Musie Guimet, S^rie III, Paris, Bruxelles (1929). 
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leaf -shaped ornaments which embellished the flaring mouth. Here we find, in 
addition to square and rectangular spirals, several motives which seem to be 
unique in the history of early Chinese art. One is the chequered triangle on the 
upper part of the illustration, another a snake in the shape of a reversed S and 
with a broad triangular head. This latter motive might possibly be connected with 
the archaic form for the character shu, M. uncle etc., which it strongly resembles. 
Below thq snake we notice the upper portion of another chequered figure, probably 
pointed as well and perhaps meant to represent an insect. Note the resemblance 
between the heart-shaped ornament which tops the chequered figure and the 
cicada on the foot of the ku. 

PI. 11 fig. 2 illustrates part of the central portion, the belly. It is decorated with 
a band of square spirals, above which are disposed four strange-looking creatures 
viewed from above. The head, which is in a vertical position, is a replica of 
the cicada on the foot. Together with the body it forms a figure resembling t)ie 
letter S. It is a quaint design, which brings to mind lizard-like ornaments on so 
called Ch’in bronzes. 


PI. II fig. 3 illustrates a fragment of a dwell pei g ^ (cf textfig. 1). It is 
embellished with a design, the main motif of which consists of a pair of bird’s 
heads placed heraldically on either side of a ridge. Behind the head follows a 
horizontal band of lei wen ^ iX of the same height as the head. Above this 
band there are a number of parallel uprights leaning away from the central ridge. 
Extending downwards from the junction between the head and the Lei wen are a 
number of parallel S-curves. The rest of the surface is filled by rounded spirals. 


Unfortunately only a portion of the design has been 
preserved, but what remains is sufficient to prove that 
what I have classed as a head is actually meant to 
represent a head and not an eye. A birdlike ornament, 
the front part of which resembles the composition 
described above, decorates a ku reproduced in PI. VI 1 
(vol. I) of the Eumorfopoulos catalogue, just quoted. 
It also appears on a lei reproduced in PI. 53 of the 
Sumitomo catalogue. A comparison with the design 
under consideration will suffice to prove my point. 

The presence of a bird’s head design on a chueli 
pei might be a coincidence only, but it is also 
possible that it is in some way connected with the 
supposed original form of the vessel. 



Fig. 1. Detail of ornament on 
chueh pei. 


In the catalogue of the Eumorfopoulos collection of bronze vessels Dr. Yetis 
discusses (p. 23, 49) the origin of the modern character chueh f| . He reproduces 
(p. 23 ibid.) three old pictograms from Anyang objects and points out that 
each of them is in the shape of a bird’s head with crest, eye and open beak. 
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There are two theories as regards the origin of this pictogram. One is that as 
the word denoting this particular kind of vessel w^as homophonous with that fora 
small bird, the picture of a bird’s head w^as adopted to denote the vessel. According 
to the other theory, the earliest chuck pei w^ere in the form of bird’s heads, 
and the character was therefore simply a pictogram of the shape of the vessel. 

Dr. Yetts, who regards both explanations as plausible, seems inclined to accept 
the latter as the most likely. 

PI. Ill fig. 1 represents a fragment of a Ting likewise from Anyang. Round the 
upper part w^e find a band of cicadas, placed heraldically on either side of 
what was once a vertical ridge. They are almost identical in shape with those 
on the kUj but differ somewhat from cicadas seen on other vessels. The surface 
below^ is covered with lei wen and a design w^hich is probably meant to represent 
the head of a Tao-Vieh, 

Fig. 2 on the same plate shows another fragment from Anyang. It is decorated 
with a bird’s head with an angular beak, surrounded by square spirals. 

The type of w eapon most commonly met with in Anyang is reproduced in PI. 
IV fig. 3. It is a long, very thin dagger-axe with the tang curved and ending in 
an animal head. There is a crest on top of the head, and the eye is in the shape 
of an almost circular ring. 

Fragments of the haft still adhere to the tang. It was kept in place by means 
of thongs or cords tied to two prongs projecting from the base of the blade. The 
prongs are now missing. 

The axe is too thin ever to have served as a w eapon. It w as probably used as 
a ceremonial dance-axe. I was told that this type is generally found in pairs. I 
saw several such pairs in Peking and a number in Changtefu. 

Amongst the w^eapons I obtained at Changtefu are two pointed axes, each pro- 
vided with a loop to receive the wooden handle. They are reproduced in PI. IV 
fig. 1 and 2. Both are thick and heavy and provided with an exceptionally broad 
ridge, the edges of which are parallel to the cutting edges. The upper culling 
edge curves convexly, the low’er concavely. 

The type is probably familiar to all students of Chinese archaeology, but it must 
be noted that, on the samples, generally found in collections, the broad ridge 
is missing. It occurs on an axe reproduced in Chin shib so, and is ascribed to 
the Shang Dynasty. Tw^o axes in the David-Weill collection are also provided 
with ridges but they are quite narrow% much narrow er than the socket over which 
they continue. 

The fact that the ridge does occur on specijnens w’hich one has reason lo 
suspect of being very early whereas it is generally missing on later specimens, 
might suggest a Neolithic origin. In Kansu Professor J. G. Andersson has found 
knives of the Yang Shao stage (pre-metal) which were made of flint flakes 
inserted in a bone frame. One such knife is reproduced, fig. 1, in the Preliminary 
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Report on Archaeological Research in Kansu^) by J. G. Andersson. The ridge on 
our axes gives the impression of a frame holding the cutting edges. 

The socket belonging to the axe reproduced in PI. IV fig. 2 a and b is oval- 
shaped in section and does not taper. The oval measures 27 X 19 mm. These 
figures do not give the true dimensions of the haft. Below the socket it was 9 mm. 
thicker, and fitted over a narrow ledge on the blade. A few splinters still 
remain there. 

The process beyond the socket is inlaid with turquoise. On one side, here 
reproduced, the inlay is in the shape of two pictograms. 

Professor B. Karlgren tells me that one of them probably stands for hsiang 
harvest festival. 

On the other side the inlay is partially covered with verdigris, and it is there- 
fore impossible to make out the design if any. It looks, however, as if the whole 
surface were inlaid with turquoise. The entire axe appears to have been wrapped 
in a piece of cloth. This has been transformed into carbonate of copper which 
still covers large areas of both blade and tang. It was a coarsely woven fabric with 
thick single strands for both warp and woof. 

On the other axe the socket is oval-shaped as well and of about the same 
dimensions. The process beyond the socket is fluted. 

PI. V fig. 1 reproduces a broad-bladed axe, likewise obtained from Anyang. 
The tang is long and broad and slightly wedge-shaped to allow space for the 
wooden wedge by means of which the haft was kept in position. The fact is 
that there are no other visible means of securing the haft to the tang. The holes 
usually found in tangs or in blades are missing here. Neither is the blade provided 
with prongs to which to bind the haft. 

This mode of hafting is most primitive, and it is therefore only reasonable to 
regard the weapon as very early. 

The haft rested against a ledge on the blade. Splinters still adhere to the tang 
by means of which it is possible to determine its thickness. It measured 31 mm. 

The process beyond the tang is embellished with an incised head with ’’normal” 
slanting eyes and huge eyebrows. 

The blade is asymmetric. It is decorated with three triangles in high relief, 
with one point turned towards the cutting edge and resting against a ledge with 
four incised circles. The two sides forming the point end in spirals. There is 
another triangular spiral projecting from the top. One side of the blade is in 
places covered with two layers of cloth. The inner layer is a coarsely woven fabric 
with thin double strands for the warp and thick single strands for the woof. The 
outer fabric has thin single strands for both warp and woof. 

The axe was cast in a mould of fine sand which still adheres to the space 
between the triangles and fills the incised design. 

M Mem. Geol. Surv. of China, Peking, Ser. A, N:o 5, 1925. 
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An axe of similar shape and decorated with three triangles below three circles 
is reproduced in the Sumitomo catalogue. It is labeled a ceremonial dance axe. 
It differs from ours in the manner in which the haft was secured. The tang does 
not taper and there are three holes, one in the tang and two in the blade. 

PI. V fig. 2 illustrates another axe from Anyang. The tang is rectangular in 
shape and is provided with a hole. The process beyond the tang is embellished 
with an incised head with ’’normal” eyes. It was probably once inlaid with 
turquoise. 

There are no holes in the blades for the tongs, and it is impossible to tell 
whether there ever were any prongs, owing to the corroded condition of the axe. 

The blade is framed by two animal heads almost obliterated by corrosion. These 
heads are in high relief. This has led me to believe that the axe was modelled on 
a prototype in jade and metal, an axe with a blade of jade inserted in a handle 
of bronze. 

It is somewhat surprising to find two different kinds of hafting on axes, both 
broad and pointed, exhumed in the same locality and approximately of the same 
period. It is very unlikely that both methods were Chinese inventions. We know 
from Prof. Andersson’s discoveries and deductions, published in An Early Chinese 
Culture^) that the tanged dagger axe is autochtonous to China and was evolved 
from stone prototypes. Two such implements are known to me. One, in the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, is reproduced in An Early Chinese Culture. 
PI. V a and b. It has a short, thick, blunt blade. The other is in the collection 
of Dr. H. Mueller of Peking. It is long and slender and slightly curved. 

As to the origin of the socketed bronze axe nothing is definitely known. A great 
number of axes from various parts of the world have been illustrated and 
described by Flinders Petrie in Tools and Weapons.^) 

The earliest known specimens which are quoted in this book have been found 
in Syria (p. 11) and have been dated to the earlier part of the second mill. B.C. 
Axes found in Greece are some centuries later. 

The author distinguishes (p. 12, 13) two families of axes. The western form has 
a smooth socket. When ornaments do occur, they are always incised. The eastern 
form has raised ribs on the socket or ornaments in raised ribs. 

Axes found in Russia and Siberia are of the eastern form and generally have 
raised ribs on the socket. Some axes found at Minussinsk have, like certain 
Chinese axes, a ridge on the blade. It only extends, however, over part of the 
blade. Owing to the similarity between the Minussinsk axes and the Chinese 
Petrie makes the assumption that the Minussinsk axe was a probable source of 
the Chinese forms. 

During a journey through Sui-yiian in the spring of 1929, I tried to investigate 
the occurrence or otherwise of tanged axes. I found that, whereas socketed axes 

Bull. Geol. Suru. of China, Peking, N:o 5, (1923), p. 10. 

-) London (1917). 
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are often exhumed, tanged axes are very rarely encountered. Certain dealers even 
assured me that such axes had never passed through their hands. 

The socketed axes I saw there were of many shapes. Some were of what I look 
upon as a northern or north-western type with a long, fairly narrow blade, ending 
in a cutting-edge almost parallel to the handle. Some of these have a long rect- 
angular process beyond the tang. On others the process is a short rod with 
enlarged head. 

1 did not see any axes of the types reproduced in pi. IV. I found, however, 
several axes purely Chinese in form but with socket instead of tang. One had 
the shape of a kuo of advanced type with the lower cutting-edge curving concavely 
and ending in a long rib. The tang found on purely (Chinese forms had here been 
replaced by a socket. 

Another purely Chinese form, where the blade is in the shape of a triangle with 
a very broad base, was fitted with a socket instead of with a tang. 

It would thus seem as if the nomads, who inhabited the region now known as 
Sui-yiian, in Han and pre-Han times made exclusive use of socketed axes. When 
adopting Chinese forms they even went so far as to change the mode of hafting. 

The relatively rare occurrence of socketed axes in the territory once ruled over 
by the House of Chou, in view of what has been said above, indicates that this 
type was a foreign loan introduced into China from the north-west. It did not, 
however, become very popular, otherwise the kuo would have developed along 
other lines. 


A HONAN GRAVE FIND. 

In the spring of 1929 three wooden beams and a number of bronze masks were 
brought to Peking by two of the leading curio dealers. 

I questioned both of them regarding the circumstances of the find. They were 
from rival firms and hardly on speaking terms, but as the story each had to tell 
was substantially the same, I came to the conclusion that their statements could 
be relied upon to a certain extent. 

The account of the find was as follows: 

The tomb from which the beams and masks came is situated close to Ku-wei- 
ts’un, which is four li from Wei-hsien-ch’eng ffr it in the province of Honan, 
north of the Huang-ho. 

A mound which is supposed to have covered an area of 6,000 square metres 
marked the site of the tomb. At a depth of about 12 metres the persons carrying 
out the excavations came across a number of wooden beams, most of which were 
much decayed and therefore not saved. Twelve bronze masks were also recovered. 
When these had been removed, the walls of the pit caved in and prevented further 
fvork for the time being. The soil consisted largely of sand. 

The dealers who were present when the find was made were not very clear 
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as to the number of beams found or how they were placed. From a sketch that 
one of them drew they appear to have been found alongside one another. 

The beams were originally of the same length hand thickness, but one of them 
is much deeper than the others. This beam, which measures 240 cm. in length, 
is rectangular in section with a ledge at the bottom. It has two horizontally placed 
holes close to each end. There are also three vertical holes, one in the centre, the 
other two close to the end of the beam. They are rectangular in section and taper 



Fig. 2. Bronze mask from tomb at Ku-wei-ls*un. 

Side view. About ^/s natural size. 

Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (Stockholm) N:o 11090: 162. 


slightly towards the top. The bottom, one of the vertical sides, and the two ends 
are lacquered. The two remaining sides are plain. The vertical side is embellished 
with a design repeated 16 times. The design is composed of a rectangular frame 
and a triangle placed on top of it. In each rectangle we find, projecting from the 
horizontal sides, a hook-shaped figure and a figure which resembles the letter F. 
From each of the three sides forming the triangle a hook-shaped figure projects. 
The ornaments, which were painted white, are outlined in black. The rest of 
the surface is painted red. This applies not only to the decorated side but to the 
other lacquered sides as well. 

The smaller beam has also a ledge at the bottom and is provided with vertical 
and horizontal holes. The holes are, however, smaller than those in the bigger 
beam. There are, in addition, three wedge-shaped grooves on top of the beam, 
into which three bronze masks fitted. From the back of each mask a bar projects 
with the vertical sides parallel but with the horizontal sides diverging from thE 
mask. The grooves in the beam are of the same width and length as the bar of 
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Ihe masks, indicating that the masks were actually intended for the grooves. 
If further proof is needed it may be mentioned that there are traces of verdigris 
in one of the grooves. 

The bronze masks are unusually large and might represent the face of a TVio- 
Fieh with protuberant eyeballs and a large loop for the nose. The rest of the 
surface is made up of spirals of Ch’u type. Several masks, much smaller but other- 
wise similar to ours, have been found in the Huai valley, the old territory of the 
kingdom of Ch’u. The Ch’u masks are probably from the third cent. B.C. 
The masks belonging to the beams might date back to the same century or 
possibly to the following one. 

The fact that the black lacquer which covers the beams has been painted red is 
rather curious, as the colour could not possibly have been applied as a preser- 
vative, the lacquer itself serving that purpose. Prof. J. G. Andersson has already 
established the fact that red was a colour reserved for mortuary pottery during 
the Yang-shao stage in Kansu.') Many objects found in tombs, such as jade, 
cowry shells and even bronzes show traces of red. Jade in particular seems to 
have been entirely coated with red. One of the bronze fragments from Anyang 
described above, the foot of a An, shows streaks and spots of cinnabar red. 

In The bronzes of Hsin-cheng Hsien appearing in Smithsonian Institution's 
Report (Washington) 1926, p. 457, Bishop tells (p. 459) of the finding of jade 
covered with a thick coating of red pigment. He also describes (p. 460 ibid.) 
the finding of a red coloured substance in the following words: ’’There was. 
however, both above and below the skull, a dark layer about an inch and a half 
in thickness, quite distinct against the yellowish soil and rather deeply impreg- 
nated on both sides with the same red pigment already noted.” 

Many years ago when widening a cutting a few miles south of P’eng’p’u 
in the province of Anhui, I came across a coffin built of bricks and covered with 
an arched roof of the same material. Nothing remained of the skeleton. The 
grave only contained a solitary vessel of soft burnt unglazed gray clay. The floor 
of the coffin was covered with a fairly thick substance coated with cinnabar red. 

In Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, vol. 11, p. 161, edited by Max Ebert, von Duhn 
has an article entitled Rote Farbe in Totenkult (Italien). The author tells of the 
widespread custom in Italy, as in many other countries, of painting not only tomb 
furniture, vaults and coffins, but also the corpse itself, red. 

It is, I think, therefore only reasonable to assume that the frequent occurrence 
of red in Chinese tombs is an indication that red was a death colour connected 
with the funeral rites of the ancient Chinese. 

The hook which occurs as an ornament inside the rectangles and triangles on 
the beams might possibly have a symbolic meaning. I base this assumption on 


*) Symbolism in the Prehistoric Painted Ceramics of China in The Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Bulletin N:o 1 (1929), p. 69. 
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the fact that hooks occur on some mortuary vessels of the Hsin-tieii stage in 
Kansu as >vell as on ceremonial dance axes. 

The material recovered from the tomb is unfortunately only sufficient to give 
us but a very hazy idea of what the structure was like. The fact that the ends 
of the beam are lacquered can only mean that the beams were placed in such a 
position that the ends were visible. The beams must therefore have formed part 



of an inner structure, possibly some kind of gallery, as the bottoms of the beams 
are lacquered and painted and consequently must have been exposed. I'he front 
of each beam faced the outside with the triangles pointing upwards. The masks 
also faced the outside. North of Chi-ko in eastern Shansi I have seen a tomb, 
partly exposed and built of cut stone, where the entrance was faced by a gallery 
formed by seven posts, on which rested beams and crossbeams. It is reproduced 
in textfig. 3. It is not impossible that the structure whereof the three beams formed 
a part was constructed on lines similar to the Chi-ko tomb. 

THE PROVENIENCE OF SOME EARLY MIRRORS. 

Within recent years Chinese mirrors have appeared on the curio market both 
in China and abroad which, on account of their style of decoration, are considered 
to be from the third and the early part of the second cent. B.C. 

These mirrors, which form a single group, have certain characteristics which 
arc lacking in later mirrors. They are, first of all, quite thin, some of them so 
thin in fact that they could not be reproduced to-day. The huge central boss 
which is a feature of all Han and subsequent mirrors is here replaced either by a 
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small boss or by a tiny fluted loop. This latter form of boss is the one most 
commonly met with. The rim is either thin and flat or the extreme edge is thick, 
but the rest of the rim quite thin. Finally, the ornaments are carried out in a 
style which is generally classed as Ch’in. On the earliest specimens the ornaments 
are simply composed of spirals which occupy the entire surface, with the 
exception of the rim. Later on other elements appear such as the S-curve, dragons 
and clouds, but they are either placed against a background of spirals, often so 
minute as to be barely visible to the naked eye, or surrounded by hatchings and 
flutings. In other words, on the thin type of mirror the entire surface with the 
exception of the rim is covered with ornaments. Type seven discussed below 
forms an exception. 

I have during many years’ residence in Anhui and Kiangsu collected many 
such mirrors, all coming from the Huai valley. The major portion of them have 
been exhumed near Shou-chou, which lies on a tributary of the Huai-ho, and was 
once for a short time the capital of the Ch’u kingdom.^) 

Up to a few years ago thin mirrors had not been recorded from other parts of 
China. They seem, however, to have been very common in the Huai valley, and 
are decorated in a style typical to bronzes unearthed in that region. I therefore 
assumed them to be products of the Ch’u people, local forms, but little known 
elsewhere. During my recent journey through China, I found that most of the 
types met with in the Huai valley have been unearthed elsewhere. 

Amongst the thin mirrors which I have acquired from the Huai valley, and 
which are now in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (Stockholm), and in the 
Hallwyl collection (Stockholm), seven types may be distinguished, which differ as 
regards style of decoration. Those I have obtained from other localities all belong 
lo one or other of these types. All the seven types are reproduced in China 
Journal of Science and Art, vol. IV no. 1 and four of them in Osvald Sir^n, Histoire 
des Arts Anciens de la Chine, vol. I. 

The earliest type, the spiral-type,^) is characterized by having the surface covered 
with a network of rectangles each filled with spirals in relief. Each rectangle is an 
impression of the rectangular die which was used when fashioning the mould. A 
flower-shaped figure round the boss may occur as well. Two specimens have been 
obtained from the Huai valley, both of yellow bronze. A specimen has also been 
acquired from the province of Sui-yiian through the agency of Mr. F. A. Larsson 
(Kalgan), and a fragment of another was collected in Mongolia by one of Prof. 
Andersson’s assistants. Both are of yellow bronze, and one still shows traces of a 
silvery polish. There is hardly any difference as regards ornamentation between 
the southern and the northern specimens. The only difference, apart from the 

241 — 223 B. C., see Chavannes, M^m. hist. /V, p. 337. 

*) Of the seven types of mirrors described above, type 2 bas been named by Japanese 
archseologists, type 4 by A. J. Koop in Early Chinese Bronzes, (London, 1924), p. .33. and the 
rest by me. 
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patination, lies in the workmanship, the southern mirrors being far superior in 
that respect to their northern cousins. 

Type two, the Shan-type, is closely related to the foregoing. It is also decorated 
with spirals, but four ornaments have been added which resemble the character 
shan, iL hill. They project from the rim and form a more or less open square 
round the centre. Two specimens have been obtained from the Huai valley, both 
of them of yellow bronze. I saw another in K’aifengfu which was said to have 
come from Lo-yang. It was also of yellow metal and showed traces of a silvery 
polish. A fragment of another, which, however, seems to be somewhat later, is 
reproduced on page 241 in The Archaeological Researches on the Ancient Lolang 
District, published (1927) by the Government-General of Chosen. 

Type three, the S-curve type, is decorated with four S-curves surrounded by 
hatchings. Now and then they are interlaced with other curves to fofm a con- 
tinuous band. The inner edge of the rim is often in the shape of a star formed 
by tiny arcs. Specimens of this type are generally small. Five specimens, all of 
yellow metal, have been obtained from the Huai valley. All of them are excep- 
tionally thin. I also obtained two at Cheng-chou, Honan, one of yellow, the 
other of w’hite bronze. One of them is partly covered with a silvery polish. Both 
are much thicker than any of those from the south. 

Type four, the T. L. V. type, receives its name from the four sets of letter-like 
figures which project from the inner part of the rim and from the square which 
surrounds the central boss. Round these letters are disposed elongated spirals 
and combined spirals. The background is decorated with minute spirals. The 
square round the centre is generally provided with a sentence in ancient script. 

I have collected seven specimens in the Huai valley. Most of them are of white 
metal. I have not seen this type anywhere else in China. 

Type five, the dragon type, is decorated with three or more dragons or dragon- 
like creatures against a background of spirals or a kind of key pattern. The 
groundwork has been effected in the mould by means of a small rectangular die. 
1 have obtained tw^o specimens from the Huai valley and two from the valley of 
the Huang-ho. These latter specimens are said to have come from Lo-yang. One 
of those from the Huai valley is almost identical with one of the northern mirrors, 
both as regards ornamentation and size. The latter is, however, not so well made. 
Both of the Huang-ho specimens are of yellow metal and at least one of them 
shows a silvery polish. One of the Huai-ho mirrors is also of yellow bronze. As 
to the other I cannot say whether it is of w’hite or yellow metal. 

Type six, the interlaced dragon type, is decorated with three or four interlaced 
dragon-like creatures. Each dragon is composed of a head on a long slender 
curving body embellished w ith elongated spirals and comma-like projections. The 
groundw^ork consists of spirals so minute as to be barely visible to the naked eye. 
On some specimens the dragon heads have been left out, and the design is simpb' 
composed of arabesques. There is generally a band inside the dragon zone which 
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is provided with a sentence in ancient script, the same kind of script as found 
on type four. I have obtained 13 specimens of the type from the Huai valley. 
Most of them are of white metal but yellow metalled mirrors also occur. I pur- 
chased two specimens at Shanghai, both of them lacking the dragon heads. 
The provenience is unfortunately not known, but, to judge by the patina they 
do not appear to have been exhumed in the Huai valley. 

Tyi>e seven, the star type, is only represented by a single mirror, unfortunately 
broken into many bits. It is made of white bronze and is from the Huai valley. 
The main design consists of a star-shaped figure composed of eight contiguous 
arcs with their points on the inner border of the rim. The rest of the surface is 
covered with thread-like spirals of ungraceful shape. The design on this mirror 
has nothing in common with the Ch’u style. 
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PLATE I. 


Natural size. 

Fig. 1 and 2. Two different views of the foot of a bronze ku found at Anyang^ 
Honan. The original is in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. 
Stockholm. 11092: 85 a. 
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PLATE II. 


Fig. 1 and 2 almost twice natural size. Fig. 3 slightly reduced. 

Fig. 1. Fragment of the upper part of the bronze ku, the foot of which is repro- 
duced in PI. I. Length 8,4 cm. 

„ 2. Fragment of the belly of the same ku, Diam. 3,8 cm. 

„ 3. Fragment of a bronze chueh pei. Width 9,1 cm. 

The originals, which were found at Anyang, are now in the Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 11092: 85 b, c. 11090:174. 
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PLATE III. 


Fig. 1 slightly reduced. Fig. 2 twice natural size. 

Fig. 1. Fragment of a bronze ting. Height 9,2. 

„ 2. „ „ „ „ vessel of unknown type. Width 5,5 cm. 

The originals, which were found at Anyang, Honan, are now in the Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 11092: 87, 85. 
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PI. III. 
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PLATE IV. 

Fig. 1 and 2 a reduced to 1 : 1,6 natural size. Fig. 2 b reduced to 1 : 1,9 size. Fig. 
3 reduced to about 1 : 2 natural size. 

Fig. 1. Socketed dagger-axe of bronze. Length 25,2 cm. 

»> 2 a. ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 25,2 ,, 

„ 2 b. Side view of axe reproduced in fig. 2 a. 

„ 3. Ceremonial dance axe. Length 29,3 cm. 

All three specimens came from Anyang and are now in the Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 11090:40,41. 11092:32. 
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PLATE V. 


Fig. 1. Ceremonial dance axe of bronze. Length 21,6 cm. Width 13,7 cm. 

>> 2. ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 18,6 ,, ,, 10.5 „ 

Both specimens came from Anyang and are now in the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm. 11090: 36, 37. 
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PLATE VI. 


Lacquered wooden beams from tomb at Ku-wei-ts’un. 

Fig. 1. Largest beam. Length 240 cm. Depth 30 cm. 

„ 2. Outline drawing of largest beam. 

,, 3. Outline drawing of smaller beam. 

„ 4. One of the smaller beams. Length 240 cm. Depth 10 cm. 

„ 5. Smaller beam with bronze masks in position. 

The originals are now in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 
11229: 1, 2, 3. 
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PLATE VII. 

Details of design on lacquered beam reproduced in PI. VI fig. 1 and 2. 
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Bronze mask from tomb at Ku-wei-ts’un. Natural size. 

The original is in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 11090 : 162 . 
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OSCAR BJORCK. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Un des repr^sentants les plus illustres de I’^cole de peinture su4doise, qui eul 
sa plus grande c^l^brit^ autour de 1900, Oscar Bjorck, vient de mourir. A c6t6 
de sa grande activity d’artiste, c’etait un colleclionneur enthousiaste et trfes avert! 
d’art chinois. II devint ainsi un ami sur et actif de notre Mus6e des Antiquit^s 
d’Extr^me-Orient, auquel il consacrait les larges ressources de son intelligence 
et de son 4nergie. Voil^ pourquoi nous avons tenu k c616brer son nom dans ces 
quelques lignes et k rappeler son souvenir. 

Bjorck naquit k Stockholm en 1860 d'une famille appartenant k la bourgoisie 
su6doise. Tout jeune encore il sentit naftre en lui une vocation d’artiste. A 13 
ans il faisait des dessins k I’^ole de I’Acad^mie des Beaux-Arts. 

En 1882, I’Acad^mie lui d^cerna la m^daille royale, recompense qui lui echut 
a la suite d’un concours. Ce fut le couronnement de ses etudes k I’Academie. 

Pendant nombre de voyages d’etudes au Danemark, en Allemagne, en France, 
en Italie, il deploya une activite feconde qui le fit s’attacher aux t&ches les plus 
variees. Il peignit aussi bien la vie des pecheurs danois que des scenes de rues 
en Italie; il fit des tableaux de genre, des paysages su^dois et des peintures d^ora- 
tives murales. 

Mais c’est comme portraitiste qu’il conquit sa plus grande renommee. Par un 
r^alisme tr^s vif alli^ k une dl^gance souple et a un don tres sur de rendre I’indivi- 
dualit4 de son module, il atteignit k un niveau des plus 61ev6s. Peu de temps avant 
sa mort il eut la noble et g6n6reuse penste d’ex^uter pour notre Mus6e des 
Antiquit^s d’Extrdme-Orient et de lui offrir, k titre de don, les portraits de deux 
de nos g6n6reux mficdnes, les deux fr^res Monsieur Richard Hultmark, conseiller 
municipal, et le Docteur Emile Hultmark. Ces deux portraits qui, avec le grand 
tableau ou sont groupes les membres du Comity des Etudes de Sinologie k 
Stockholm, dO k Monsieur Bernhard Osterman, ainsi que les portraits du Capitaine 
Henric Westman et de Monsieur G. Vennersten, dus aux freres Osterman, ornent 
maintenant notre biblioth^que, sont pour nous deux reliques, non seulement 
parce qu’ils repr^sentent les traits de deux hommes a qui nous devons beaucoup 
pom le d^veloppement du Mus^e des Antiquit^s d’Extreme-Orient, mais aussi parce 
qu’ils ^voquent le souvenir d’un ami du Mus^e, ami dou6 d’un rare enthousiasme, 
d’une admirable 4nergie et d’une affability peu commune. 

A coty de son activity d’artiste, Oscar Bjorck a exercy une grande influence sur 
le dyveloppement de la peinture suydoise. Pendant quelques annees (depuis 1898 
jusqu’en 1925) il fut professeur k I’Acadymie des Beaux-Arts (Stockholm) et 
Theureux organisateur d’expositions d’art suydois k I’ytranger. S’il avait si bien 
ryussi dans ces deux domaines c’est en grande partie grace k son optimisme, joint 
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k une rare faculty de comprendre et de s'assimiler les idees et les aspirations 
d’autrui, tout en defendant avec 6nergie ses propres ideals d’artiste. 

A riieure ou son a^uvrc est a jamais close, et oil il nous est possible de 
Tappr^cier a sa juste valeur nous sommes en droit de rendre a sa m6moire ce 
t^moignage ^logieux que quelque noble qu’ait 6t^ sa vie d’artiste, il eut de la vie, 
elle-meme, une conception encore plus haute. Il appartenait k cette petite phalange 
d’hommes qui se distinguent par leur spirituality et leur conception si profondy- 
ment humaine de la vie et qui donnent ainsi a la vie contemporaine suedoise un 
certain cachet. Aussi strange que cela puisse nous paraltre, ce c5ty de son ame 
d’artiste se d^veloppait k mesure que les ann^es passaient, faisant grisonner les 
cheveux qui couvraient sa belle tete et affaiblissant le coeur qui ne suffisait plus 
k servir un maitre aussi actif. 

Comme nous venons de le dire, Bjorck aimait k coUectionner des objets d’art 
de I’Extrfime-Orient, c’^tait en quelque sorte son violon d’Ingres; aussi est-ce pour 
notre Bulletin un honneur de reproduire ici les traits de ce Su^dois illustre, aussi 
bon que brillant. Il commenga par coUectionner des gravures sur bois et des 
gardes japonaises (tsubas) ; plus tard il se tourna vers I’art chinois, notamment 
vers la peinture et la c^ramique de la dynastie Sung et la ceramique sypulchrale 
appartenant aux p^riodes qui vont du temps des Han jusqu’aux Six Dynasties. 

Bien que ses ressources fusseht limityes, Bjorck ryussit nyanmoins k former, 
grSce k son goflt trys sflr, k son ynergie et k des sacrifices personnels trfes grands, 
une collection d’objets d’art chinois intyressants. 

Nous pouvons dire avec raison que Bjorck possydait k sa mort la plus impor- 
tante collection de peintures et de cyramiques de la dynastie Sung qui existe dans 
notre pays ou I’art chinois ces derniyres annyes a pourtant attiry un nombre con- 
sidyrable de collectionneurs Irfes avertis. 

Bjorck aimait I’art de I’Extreme-Orient avec une foi qui tenait k son ardeur, 
k I’enthousiasme et k I’ydat de son &me d’artiste. Les trysors d’art de I’Extreme- 
Orient avait pour lui quelque chose de sacry ainsi qu’en tymoignaient I’ydat de 
son regard, la chaleur de sa voix et la piyty avec laquelle il les examinait. Notre 
Musye fut I’objet de tout son amour. Il ytait toujoiu'S prfit k mettre sa lumineuse 
intelligence, sa bonty accueillante au service de nos investigations, lorsqu’il s’agis- 
sait de rysoudre une question difficile. 

Il a laisse un grand vide parmi nous et les salles de notre Musye nous paraissent 
plus sombres maintenant que son regard lumineux s’est yteint. Mais heureuse- 
ment nous conservons de ses derniers jours deux souvenirs, particuliyrement 
resplendissants. 

Le 21 novembre eut lieu I’ouverlure de I’ex position temporaire dont nous parlons 
ailleurs dans ce Bulletin et k laquelle Bjorck avait si puissamment contribuy en 
nous pretant ses trysors d’art. 

J’avais demandy k Bjorck, dej^ atteint d’une maladie de coeur, de venir, si 
cela lui elait possible, nous rendre visite avant I’ouverture de I’exposition. H 
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accepta noire invitation et le 19 novembre il arriva, accompagn^ de Madame 
Bjorck, de ses filles et de ses deux chers amis MM. Emile et Richard Hultmark. 
II 6tait d^jk Ires faible, el fut conduit par une garde-malade de salle en salle oil 
nous avions mis des fauteuils k sa disposition. Mais son esprit, toujours optimiste, 
4tail rest6 aussi vif el railleur que par le pass^ et son enthousiasme 4tait rest6 
le mSme devanl les oeuvres d’art oriental qui ^taient exposes. Ce fut sa derniere 
sortie. 

Deux jours aprfes sa mort, nous avions ici au Mus^e la visile d’un haul magistral 
chinois, accompagn^ de son Spouse, d’une intelligence remarquable et qui appar- 
tient k une des plus nobles families de la Chine. Ces personnes rendirenl un 
^mouvant hommage k noire regrett6 ami. En visitant noire exposition, ils por- 
terent des jugements tr^s judicieux sur nos objets, louant ou critiquant k bon 
escient. Lorsque ils arriv^rent au n:o 40, une peintiure sur sole, reproduisant 
des fleurs de lotus, emprunl6e k Bjorck et sign^e Tang Yin, ils admirferent cha- 
Icureusement celle oeuvre et,*aprfes avoir m4dit6 silencieusement devant une autre 
peinture, n:o 39, ^galement emprunt^e k Bjorck el reproduisant un dragon dans 
les nuages, la dame chinoise dit: ’’Voire professeur a dO vivre longtemps en Chine 
pour s’fitre familiarise k tel point avec Tart chinois.” 

’’Non, Madame”, ai-je rdpondu, ”il n’a jamais visits rExlrSme-Orienl, mais 
avec un enthousiasme touchant el un gout trfes sur, il k r^ussi k former en Europe 
une collection d’objels d’arl chinois”. 

Dans la nuit du 4 au 5 decembre 1929, au moment le plus morne de I’hiver 
nordique, son kme encore radieuse, s’eteignit pleine de soleil. Notre Mus^e tient 
k joindre aux emouvants hommages qui ont 416 rendus k son pieux souvenir, 
Texpression de sa respectueuse gratitude. 

J, G. Andersson, 
(Traduit par O. Janse). 
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t (iriifili WILIIKLMIXA VON IIALLWYL, Kompo. 

Nach ointMU Gonuilde von Julius Kronhcrg (1895). 
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GRAFIN WILHELMINA VON HALLWYL 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In ihrem 86. Lebensjahr verschied am 25. Juli in Stockholm Grafin Wilhelmina 
von Hallwyl, eine Freundin und Gonnerin der Ostasialischen Sammlungen und 
vielleicht Schwedens bedeutendste Privatsammlerin wahrend der letzten Jahr- 
zehnte. Sie war Tochter des Grosskaufmanns Wilhelm Henrik Kempe aus der 
wohlbekannten norrlandischen, grossindustriell tatigen Familie Kempe und Witwe 
des Reichsgrafen Walther von Hallwyl zu Schloss Hallwyl in der Schweiz, spiiler 
schwedischen Staatsangehorigen. 

In nordischer Kultur ist der geborene Sammler leider eine nicht allzu oft auftre- 
tende Erscheinung. Dem Sammler ist das Zusammenbringen seltener, schoner 
und charakteristischer Gegenstande auf seinem Sondergebiet ein goldener Rahmen 
um seine iibrige Arbeit und sein Leben. Erfiillt von einem stetig wachsenden 
Enthusiasmus, dringt er Oder sie zu wirklicher Sachkenntnis, zu sicherem Blick 
und Gefiihl vor und ist schliesslich nicht bloss ein curieuser Liebhaber, sondem 
mehr Oder weniger etwas von einem Wissenschafter. Zweifellos stellen Manner 
und Frauen dieses Typs grosse, kulturelle Werte dar. Diese privaten Samm- 
lungen sind es, die den offentlichen Sammlungen das bedeutendste Material zu- 
fuhren. In der Schar dieser Sammler haben die Museen ihre wahren Freunde 
und besten Mazene. Und wie mancher gelehrte Skribent hat nicht eben von 
dem befreundeten Sammler seine fruchtbarsten Anregungen erhalten! 

Wilhelmina von Hallwyl war zum Sammler geboren, bei ihr war es nicht 
Icdiglich ein goldener Rahmen, vielmehr ward ihr das Sammeln zu der grossen 
Aufgabe ihres Lebens, auf die sie ihren ganzen, unbandigen Lebenswillen, ihre 
ungewohnlich starke Energie und sehr viel von ihrer Liebe konzentrierte. In 
ihrem Sammeln war diese kleine, bewegliche Frau mit dem schar fen Blick und 
dem zielbewussten, eigensinnigen Munde in ihrer Weise souveran. Sie horte das 
Urteil anderer an, sie bediente sich, wo es notig war, der Kenntnis und Arbeits- 
kraft anderer, aber sie entschied schliesslich durchaus allein dariiber, was sic 
haben und was sie nicht haben wollte, wie eine Sache aufgestellt und wie sie 
veroffentlicht werden sollte. 

Die Grafin von Hallwyl iibte in ihrem Sammeln und auch als Mazen bewusst 
eine Kulturmission aus. Ihr war ein grosses Vermogen zuteil geworden, gegriindet 
auf schwedische Naturschatze. Diese okonomische Quelle sollte so viel wie 
mdglich zugunsten schwedischer Kultur verwendet werden, dies sollte aber auf ihre 
Weise und von ihrem Gesichtspunkt aus geschehen. Ihre vielen Schenkungen, 
die nicht selten erfolgten, ohnc dass ihr Name auch nur durch die Presse ging, 
kamen oft bei Gelegenheiten, wo andere Hilfe nicht zu erlangen stand, wo ihre 
Gabe aber sozusagen selbstverstandlich war. 
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Von diesen Schenkungen seien erwahnt ein Fonds an den Gotlandischen Alter- 
lumsverein in Hohe einer halben Million Kronen zur Erhaltung und Pflege der 
reichen Altertuinsschatze der Insel und eine Gabe von dreibunderttausend Kronen 
an das Nordiscbe Museum in Stockholm zur Erricblung einer Professur fiir nor- 
discbe und vergleicbende Folkloreforscbung. Aucb der scbweizeriscben Heimat 
ibres Gatten ist das Kulturinteresse der Grafin zugute gekommen. Sie Hess unter 
ibrer personlichen Leitung die bedeutende Arcbivaliensammlung des Familien- 
scblosses ordnen. Eine Restaurierung des Scblosses wurde ausgefiibrt, und die 
lausendjiibrige Gescbicbte desselben wurde durcb iiber Jabre sicb erStreckende 
Ausgrabungen bereicberl, deren Funde eine bedeutende Abteilung in dem Schwci- 
zeriscben Landesmuseum in Ziiricb bilden. 

Ibre eigene Sammlung wucbs bald zu einem musealen Institut an, bebielt aber 
lortdauernd in jedem Punkte das Geprage ibrer originellen Personlicbkeit. In 
einem kurzen Aufsatze wie bier ist es unmoglicb, naber auf den Inbalt der 
Sammlung einzugeben. Sie umfasst klassiscbe Malerei, vornebmlicb bollandische, 
etwas Skulptur, eine Kollektion Waffen von Pracbtnatur, eine grandiose Silber- 
kollektion, europaiscbes und ostasiatiscbes Porzellan, Mobel, unter denen der 
erlesen scbone italieniscbe Rokokoscbrank erwabnt sei, der die Bezeichnung 
Papstscbrank erbalten bat, cbinesiscbe Bronzen u. a. m. 

Diese Hallwylscbe Sammlung bat ibr Heim in einem Palast, Hamngatan 4 in 
Stockholm, erbalten, der in den Jahren 1893 — 1898 von I. G. Clason in einem 
pomposen, spanischen Renaissancestil mit Touche der 1890er Jabre erbaut wurde. 
Die Sammlung wurde zusammen mit dem Palast und einer Summe, die fiir die 
Unterhaltung und Pflege derselben mehr als ausreicht, im Jabre 1920 von Graf 
und Grafin von Hallwyl dem Schwedischen Staat als Geschenk iiberwiesen. Auch 
hierbei sind die Originalitat und die grosse Umsicht der Grafin zu ihrem Recht 
gekommen. Der Hallwylscbe Palast ist kein museales Instilut gewohnlicher Art. 
Nach dem Tode der Grafin darf nicbts in dem Palast geandert, nicbts hinzuge- 
kauft werden, und jede Sache, auch der einfacbste Gebraiichsgegenstand, muss 
katalogisiert, konserviert, beschrieben und aufbewahrt werden. Alles soil auf 
ewige Zeiten erbalten bleiben als Denkmal einer vergangenen Kultur und als ein 
zugleich lebendiges Heim, mit dem Geprage des Geschmacks seiner Zeit und der 
technischen Errungenschaflen seiner Zeit. Mangelhafte Technik und imschone 
Details diirfen nicht nachgebessert Oder verschonert werden. Der minutios aus- 
gearbeitete und prachtvoll illustrierte Katalog iiber dieses Heim wird etwa 40 
Quartbande umfassen, von denen bereits 16 fertiggestellt sind; er bildet eines der 
grossten bekannten Katalogunternehmen dieser Art nicht nur in Schweden, sondem 
in der ganzen Welt. 

Ostasien und seinen Schatzen wandle sicb die Grafin von Hallwyl friihzeitig zu. 
Zwei japanische Bowlen wurden von ibr in einem zufMligen und ungenannten 
Verkaufsiokal schon 1879 erworben. Cbinesiscbe Sachen tauchen in ibrer be- 
ginnenden Sammlung zum erstenmal im Jabre 1882 am 17. IV. auf, wo sie offen- 
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bar nach eigener Wahl als Gabe von den Eltern unter anderem eine Urne und eine 
Bowie aus K’ien Lung-Porzellan erhalt. Ihre Einkaufe ostasiatischer Sachen 
kommen wahrend der folgenden Jahre, besonders nach 1888, immer haufiger vor 
und stehen, wie nur natiirlich, unter dem Einfluss des allgemeinen Geschmackes 
jener Zeit. Es ist die Zeit der Hochflut des K’ien Lung-Porzellans, und die 
Stockholmer Gesellschaft wird nun von einem lebhaften Interesse fiir Tier- und 
Figurendarstellungen aus China bisweilen recht zweifelhaften Wertes ergriffen. 
Allmahlich wendet sich das Interesse der Grafin der K’ang Hi-Kunst und dann den 
Ming-Porzellanen zu. 

Das Jahr 1922 hat ein grosses und bedeutungsvolles Ereignis in der schwe- 
dischen Museumsgeschichte zu verzeichnen. Ingenieur Orvar Karlbecks Samni- 
lung vornehmer, friihchinesischer Bronzen ist dem Staatlichen Historischen Mu- 
seum zum kauflichen Erwerb angeboten worden. Man glaubt dort nicht so viel, 
wie die Sammlung kostet, opfern zu kdnnen, und die Gefahr ist gross, dass die 
mit vieler Mtihe und gutem Blick zusammengebrachte, schwedische Kollektion ins 
Ausland geht. Da tritt die Grafin von Hallwyl auf den Plan und kauft sie. Die 
erste grosse Sammlung alterer chinesischer Bronzen hat damit ein definitives Heim 
in Schweden gef unden, und der Grund ist zu dem spater so grossen schwedischen 
Interesse auf diesem Gebiet gelegt. Diese Karlbecksche Sammlung enthalt Klein- 
bronzen verschiedener Art, zumeist aus der Zeit der Chou- und Han-Dynastien, 
Waffen, z. B. Schwerter und Axte, einen straff formschonen und prachtvoll einge- 
legten Bogenmechanismus aus der Han-Zeit, kostbare und teilweise unike Spiegel, 
besonders reichlich friihe solche aus dem Chu-Staat (3. Jahrh. v. Chr.), insgesamt 
300 Nummern. 

Das immer lebhaftere Interesse auch fiir die friiheste chinesische Keramik riss 
auch die nun achtzigjahrige Grafin mit sich fort. Sie begann Sung-Keramik zu 
kaufen und erwarb nun eine Serie des Kostbarsten und Schonsten dieser vornehm- 
sten Reprasentanten der Weltkeramik. Noch im Friihling dieses Jahres kaufte 
die Grafin eine wunderbare Ying-Ch’ing-Schale ein, und kurz vor ihrem Hingang 
hatte sie Bestimmungen iiber den Erwerb auch einer ersten Serie persischer 
Keramik getroffen. 

Bis zuletzt war diese seltene Frau rege und unermlidlich tatig. Meine letzte 
Erinnerung an sie hat etwas Majestatisches iiber sich. In ihrem Lehnstuhle 
sitzend, wiirdig und feierlich, empfing die 86-jahrige Dame mil lebhaften Augen 
und in voller geistiger Regsamkeit die fiihrenden europaischen Museumsmanner, 
die in diesem Sommer Stockholm und auch ihre Sammlungen besuchten. Ein 
jeder erhielt der Reihe nach Vortritt vor ihr, und einem jeden hatte sie etwas 
zu sagen, fiir jeden eine Frage. Bis zum letzten Augenblick herrschte sie souveran 
in dem eigenartigen Reiche, das ihr Werk war. 

Nils Palmgren. 
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THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SWEDISH CHINA 

RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

AND 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE KARLBECK COLLECTION 

BY 

J. G, ANDERSSON. 


The first volume of this Bulletin, which appeared in the autumn of last year, 
was issued on the tenth anniversary of the foundation of the Swedish China 
Research Committee on the fifteenth of September 1919. 

Originally it had been our intention to celebrate this anniversary with a scien- 
tific meeting on the fifteenth of September last year. In order, however, to show 
on the same occasion the important new acquisitions resulting from Mr. Orvar 
Karlbeck’s collecting activities in China, the proposed meeting was postponed 
until the twentyfirst of November, when it was held in the aula of the Conuner- 
cial University College, on the ground-floor of the same building as that in which 
the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities is housed. 

The meeting was presided over by the Chairman of the Swedish China Research 
Committee, H. R. H. the Crown Prince, who opened the proceedings by announ- 
cing the appearance of the first volume of the Bulletin of the Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities. A copy of this new periodical was presented to Mr. Henric 
Weslman, who had rendered it possible to realize the long-cherished intention to 
provide the Museum with a scientific publication of its own. 

In order to inaugurate the tenth anniversary of the Committee it had been 
decided to found a medal to be presented in rare and exceptional cases to the 
foremost donors and supporters of the Committee and the Museum. 

This medal was made in the shape of two bronze discs of exactly the same 
size and contour. One of these discs is a true replica of one of the most beautiful 
early mirrors in the Museum (K. 10599: 550) . The other disc embodies the dedi- 
cation to the medallist. This first copy of the medal was presented by the Chair- 
man to Mr. Henric Westman, who from the very outset of the activities of the 
Committee had generously and untiringly supported its work by a large number 
of donations and alone made possible the extensive collecting campaign organized 
by the Committee. 

The Chairman next addressed himself to the Minister of Education and asked 
him as the Representative of the Government to receive the collections brought 
together in China by Mr. O. Karlbeck as the result of a collecting campaign 
organized by the Committee. 
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The gratitude of the Committee was then expressed to the donors, Dr. E. 
Hultmark, Mr. R. Hultmark and Mr. G. Carlberg, who had together financed 
this campaign. 

In a series of five lectures different scholars presented certain outstanding 
factors revealed by a scientific study of the extensive and varied material brought 
honie by the collecting expeditions. 

Professor Th. G. Halle spoke on Gigantopteris, a giant creeper from the Car- 
boniferous coal-beds of China. 

Professor C. Wiman described the aquatic dinosaur Helopus from the Cre- 
taceous deposits of China. 

Dr. Olov Janse outlined some cultural connections between Europe and China 
during the early Iron Age (Hallstatt period). 

Dr. G. V. Edman spoke on the evidence discovered by him in cooperation with 
Dr. E. Soderberg of remains of cultivated rice in potsherds from the Neolithic 
dwelling-site Yang-shao-tsun in Honan. 

Taking as his starting-point the epoch-making discovery made by Messrs. 
Edman and Soderberg, Professor J. G. Andersson gave an outline of the climate 
of Northern China during the latest Stone Age. 

THE EXHIBtTION OF THE KARLBECK COLLECTION. 

Soon after acquiring his C. E. degree in the Polytechnic High School of 
Stockholm, Mr. Orvar Karlbeck emigrated to China and for a long period 
(1908 — 1927) held the post of district engineer of the southern section of 
the Tientsin — Pukou railway. He then had his home in the easternmost part of 
the ancient kingdom of Ch’u, which in the second half of the first pre-Christian 
millennium comprised the region on the northern side of the Yangtse river. In 
this kingdom, which occupied a feudal position under the Chou d 3 masty, there 
developed a characteristic and highly refined art of working in bronze, which 
was very little known until Karlbeck began to form his collections from Shou- 
chou, the last capital of the Kingdom of Ch'u, which was destroyed in 221 B. C. 

Karlbeck’s first collection, containing primarily very early Chinese mirrors, 
remarkable for their exceptional thinness and graceful design, as well as numerous 
arms and other small bronzes, all of exquisite workmanship, and a striking ’'water- 
patina^^ of unique beauty, was acquired in 1922 by Countess W. v. Hallwyl and 
now forms one of the foremost treasures of the Hallwyl art collection. 

In 1925 a selection from the Karlbeck collections of ceramics from early dynas- 
ties was incorporated with the British Museum, and a small but select collec- 
tion of small bronzes was bought in 1924 by the Freer Art Gallery of Washington. 
Another collection of ceramics was acquired by the Mahno Museum in 1924. 
When their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and the Crown Princess of 
Sweden visited Mr. Karlbeck’s home at Pukou in November 1926, they found 
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there an extensive collection of small bronzes, which was bought for the Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities, with the exception of a sword of unique shape and 
beauty, which was presented to the Crown Prince by Mr. Karlbeck. Further, 
eight bronze vessels, some of them of very high quality, were selected by the 
Crown Prince, and these eight vessels were on a later occasion presented as a gift 
to the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities by Mr. Ivan Traugott of Stockholm. 

Mr. Karlbeck is not only an enthusiastic and gifted collector; he has also devoted 
himself to the scientific study of the bronzes collected by him, and the following 
papers have emanated from his pen. 

Ett och annat om Kinas arkeologi, published in Soenska Orientsdllskapets Ars- 
bok; (Stockholm, 1923). 

Ancient Chinese Bronze Weapons, published in the China Journal of Science 
and Arts, Vol. Ill, N:r 3, 4; (Shanghai 1925). 

Notes on some early Chinese Bronze Mirrors, published in the China- Journal of 
Science cmd Arts, Vol. IV, N:r 1; (Shanghai 1926). 

Bronsforemdl frdn Kina i den von Hallwylska samlingen i Stockholm, published 
in Rig; (Stockholm 1926). 

Notes on the Archaeology of China, published in Bull. Mus. Far Eastern Anti- 
quities N:r 2; (Stockholm 1930). 

During the anti-foreign movement in thelowerYangtse valley in 1927, Karlbeck’s 
home in Pukou was destroyed and he and his family had to flee for their lives. 
He then returned to Sweden, and three friends of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Mr. G. Carlberg and the two brothers E. and R. Hultmark, placed at 
the disposal of the China Research Committee funds sufficient to enable the 
Committee to send Karlbeck on a collecting expedition to China. He started from 
Stockholm in September 1928 and returned in September 1929. The results 
obtained considerably surpassed the hopes of the Committee and the donors. 
He had acquired 823 articles, mostly small bronzes, but also bronze vessels, 
mortuary ceramics and some few objects of jade and a couple of silver pieces. 
Three lacquered wooden beams from a Honan tomb, about 2.000 years old 
are unique. Together with these beams were also found three bronzemasks 
of a size hitherto unknown (see this Bulletin p. 201 sqq). Specially remarkable 
items in the new Karlbeck collection are some mirrors of high quality, a large 
number of the small bronzes in animal style from southern Mongolia, which I have 
proposed in the first number of this Bulletin (p. 149) should be called Sui-yuan 
bronzes. Noteworthy also is a collection of bronze weapons and fragments of 
bronze vessels from the famous locality Hsiao-t’un in Anyang-hsien in Honan, the 
earliest capital of China (about 1200 B. C.) the site of which has so far been 
reestablished by means of archaeological finds. 
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329 objects from the Karlbeck collection were exhibited in the two southern 
rooms of the Museum. 

In order to obtain an artistic Chinese setting for the archaeological treasures 
brought home by Mr. Karlbeck, the Museum made an appeal to its friends 
amongst the collectors of objects of Chinese art, and in this way succeeded in 
bringing together a loan exhibition of Chinese furniture, pictures and textiles. 

Most of the furniture was kindly lent by Dr. Emil Hultmark. The proprietress 
of ’’Kinamagasinet”, Miss J. C. Hanson, placed at our disposal a number of beauti- 
ful objects and moreover assisted us with useful advice. Other contributors to 
whom we are deeply indebted are His Royal Highness the Crown Prince, Dr. A. 
Lagrelius, Messrs. Albin S:son Stark, J. Bergendahl, O. Karlbeck, E. Lilja, 
C. Bruce and Miss M. Carell, owner of the firm ’’Kinatextil”. 

The late Professor O. Bjorck had kindly placed at our disposal some pictures 
from his collection, and Dr. Sven Hedin had been so generous as to lend us two 
exquisite Chinese textiles. 

Mr. R. Hultmark kindly offered us for this exhibition two remarkable Wei- 
horses which he had bought from the firm of Yamanaka in London. 

We had also arranged a number of small exhibits contemporaneously with 
that of the Karlbeck collection. 

In the ’’long gallery” eight cases contained a collection of small bronzes, mostly 
of the Sui-yiian type brought together by Mr. F. A. Larson and acquired for the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities thanks to a donation made by Messrs. A. 
Hellstrom and G. Werner. 

One of the window cases in the long gallery contained a selection of objects 
from southern Siberia, which had been presented to the Museum by Dr. Sven 
Hedin. 

In the small room that formed the entrance to the Karlbeck exhibition there 
were exposed some objects of bronze, ivory and jade as well as ceramic speci- 
mens, which had been bought for the Museum by H. R. H. the Crown Prince 
with the aid of a donation made by Mr. R. Hultmark and Dr. E. Hultmark. 

In the same room was also exhibited a small but particularly precious selection 
of Sui-yiian bronzes which had been acquired in Paris thanks to donations made 
by Countess W. von Hallwyl, Messrs. J. A. Rydh, G. Vennersten and O. Falkman. 
Through the kindness of the same donors the Museum had been able to buy in 
Paris a unique ceramic object dating from the Neolithic Age and belonging to 
the Pan-shan group of Kansu. This specimen, a human head decorated in the 
characteristic Pan-shan death pattern, is reproduced on the cover of this Bulletin. 

In a window case in the same room was exhibited a collection of small bronzes 
brought together by Prof. E. T. Nystrom in T’ai-yiian-fu (Shansi). 
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HENRIC WESTMAN. 

The aged gentleman Mr. Henric Westman, become venerable through a long 
life of hard work performed for the benefit of his native town, his native pro- 
vince and his country, was at the tenth anniversary of the Swedish China 
Research Committee accorded the special honor of being presented by the Com- 
mittee with the newly instituted medal which has been described above. 

In connection with this distinction conferred upon Mr. Westman, it gives 
special satisfaction to the Editor of this Bulletin to review here the multifarious 
cultural achievements of Mr. Westman. 

Henric Westman was born on the 17th Dec. 1853 on the Valla estate in the 
parish of St. Lars, close to the city of Linkoping, in the province of Ostergotland. 

From 1877 — 1900 he served as an officer in Forsla Lifgrenadiarregementet. 
His later years he has devoted to the management of the leading bank of his 
home province, to the development of the estates inherited from his father and 
to the promotion on a large scale of numerous cultural institutions and research 
undertakings. 

In ’’Ostergotlands fornminnes- och museiforening” (The society for the preser- 
vation of the historical relics and for the maintenance of the historical museum 
of Ostergotland) he has been for many years one of the leading figures and has 
made numerous donations for the furtherance of its aims; of special importance 
are the excavations in the Alvastra and Vreta monasteries and in the mediaeval 
city of Vadstena. 

The famous diocesan library of Linkoping has also been the object of his gener- 
ous interest, and he is Chairman of the Society for the promotion of that library. 

He has made a special donation towards the restoration and embellishment 
of the cathedral of Linkoping, and the beauty of the church of his own parish 
of St. Lars has in many ways been enhanced thanks to his generosity. 

To the town of Linkoping he has made two donations, one of them for the 
adornment of the city with sculptures. Milles’ famous fountain ’’Folkungabrun- 
nen” was paid for mainly out of this fund. 

When the treasurer of the China Research Committee, Dr. A. Lagrelius, first 
conceived the idea of building up an organization for supporting our collecting 
activities in China, Mr. Westman became his first and most untiring supporter 
and has remained so ever since. During the last few months the Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities has received from him two donations which have enabled 
us to incorporate in our scientific staff for some considerable time to come Dr. 
Olov Janse and Mr. A. Grans. 

We take this opportunity to place on record our profound gratitude to Mr. 
H. Westman for the munificent support and never-failing assistance he has given 
us and for the unflagging interest he has shown in our labours. 
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